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HE name of Coleridge is one of the few English names of 
our own time which are likely to be oftener pronounced, 
and to become symbolical of more important things, in propor- 
tion as the inward workings of the age manifest themselves more 
and more in outward facts. Bentham excepted, no Englishman 
of recent date has left his impress so deeply in the opinions and 
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mental tendencies of those among us who attempt to enlighten 
their practice by philosophical meditation. Ti it be true, as 
Lord Bacon affirms, that a knowledge of the speculative opinions 
of the men between twenty and thirty years of age is the great 
source of political prophecy, the existence of Coleridge will show 
itself by no slight or ambiguous traces in the coming history of 
our country ; for no one has contributed more to shape the opi- 
nions of those among its younger men, who can be said to have 
opinions at all. 

The influence of Co’ eridge, like that of Bentham, extends 
far beyond those who share in the peculiarities of his religious 
or philosophical creed. He has been the great awakener in this 
country of the spirit of philosophy, within the bounds of tradi- 
tional opinions. He has been, almost as truly as Bentham, 
*‘ the great questioner of things established ;” for a questioner 
needs not necessarily be an enemy. By Bentham, beyond all 
others, men have been led to ask themselves, in regard to any 
ancient or received opinion, Is it true? and by Coleridge, 
What is the meaning of it? The one took his stand outside the 
received opinion, and surveyed it as an entire stranger to it: 
the other looked at it from within, and endeavoured to see it with 


the eyes of a believer in it; to discover by what apparent facts it 

was at first suggested, and by what appearances it has ever since 

been rendered continually credible—has seemed, to a succession 

of persons, to be a faithful interpretation of their experience. 

Bentham judged a Se true or false as it accorded or not 
n 


with the result of his own inquiries; and did not search very 
curiously into what might be meant by the proposition, when it 
obviously did not mean what he thought true. With Coleridge, 
on the contrary, the very fact that any doctrine had been be- 
lieved by thoughtful men, and received by whole nations or gene- 
rations of mankind, was a part of the problem to be solved, was 
one of the phenomena to i accounted for. And as Bentham’s 
short and easy method of referring all to the selfish interests of 
aristocracies, or priests, or lawyers, or some other species of im- 
postors, could not satisfy a man who saw so much farther into 
the complexities of the human intellect and feelings—he consi- 
dered the long or extensive prevalence of any opinion as a 
presumption that it was not altogether a fallacy; that, to its first 
authors at least, it was the result of a struggle to express in words 
something which had a reality to them, though perhaps not to 
many of those who have since received the doctrine by mere 
tradition. The long duration of a belief, he thought, is at least 
proof positive of an adaptation in it to some portion or other of 
the human mind; and if, on digging down to the root, we do 
not find, as is generally the case, some truth, we shall find some 
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natural want or pager of human nature which the doctrine 
in question is fitted to satisfy: among which wants the instincts 
of selfishness and of credulity have a place, but by no means an 
exclusive one. From this difference in the points of view of the 
two philosophers, and from the too rigid adherence of each to 
his own, it was to be expected that Bentham should continually 
miss the truth which is in the traditional opinions, and Coleridge 
that which is out of them, and at variance with them. But it 
was also likely that each would find, or show the way to finding, 
much of what the other missed. 

It is hardly possible to speak of Coleridge, and his position 
among his contemporaries, without reverting to Bentham: they 
are connected by two of the closest bonds of association—resem- 
blance, and contrast. It would be difficult to find two persons 
of philosophic eminence more exactly the contrary of one another. 
Compare their modes of treatment of any subject, and you might 
fancy them inhabitants of different worlds. ‘They seem to have 
searcely a principle or a premiss in common. . Kach of them sees 
scarcely anything but what the other does not see. Bentham would 
have regarded Coleridge with a peculiar measure of the good- 
humoured contempt with which he was accustomed to regard all 
modes of philosophizing different from his own. Coleridge would 
‘wer have made Bentham one of the exceptions to the en- 

ged and liberal appreciation which (to the credit of his mode 
of philosophizing) he extended to most thinkers of any eminence, 
from whom he differed. But contraries, as logicians say, are but 
que in eodem genere maxime distant, the things which are 
farthest from one another in the same kind. ‘These two agreed 
in being the men who, in their age and country, did most to 
enforce, by precept and example, the necessity of a philosophy. 
They agreed in making it their occupation to recall opinions 
to first principles; taking no proposition for granted without 
examining into the grounds of it, and ascertaining that it possessed 
the kind and degree of evidence suitable to its nature. ‘They 
agreed in recognizing that sound theory is the only foundation 
for sound practice, and that whoever despises theory, let him give 
himself what airs of wisdom he may, is self-convicted of being a 
=. If a book were to be compiled containing all the best 

ings ever said on the rule-of-thumb school of political crafts- 
manship, and on the insufficiency for practical purposes of 
what the mere practical man calls experience, it is difficult 
to say whether the collection would be more indebted to the 
writings of Bentham or of Coleridge. ‘They agreed, too, in 

erceiving that the ground-work of all other philosophy must be 
fai in the philosophy of the mind. ‘To lay this foundation 


deeply and strongly, and to raise a superstructure in accordance 
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with it, were the objects to which their lives were devoted. 
They employed, indeed, for the most part, different materials ; 
but as the materials of both were real observations, the genuine 

roduct of experience—the results will in the end be found not 
Postile, but supplementary, to one another. Of their methods 
of philosophizing the same thing may be said: they were dif- 
ferent, yet both were legitimate logical processes. In every 
respect the two men are each other’s “ completing counterpart ;” 
the strong points of each correspond to the weak points of the 
other. Wkcone could master the premisses and combine the 
methods of both, would possess the entire English philosophy of 
his age. Coleridge owed § to say that every one is born either a 
Platonist or an Esistotellen : it may be similarly affirmed, that 
every Englishman of the present day is by implication either 
a Benthamite or a Colerilgian ; holds views of human affairs 


which can only be proved true on the principles either of Ben- 
tham or of Coleridge. In one respect, indeed, the parallel fails. 
Bentham so improved and added to the system of philosophy 
he adopted, that for his successors he may almost be accounted 
its founder; while Coleridge, though he has left on the system 
he inculcated, such traces of himself as cannot fail to be left by 

s 


any mind of original powers, was anticipated in all the essentia 
of his doctrine by the great Germans of the latter half of the last 
century, and was accompanied in it by the remarkable series of 
their French expositors and followers. Hence, although Cole- 
ridge is to Englishmen the type and the main source of that 
doctrine, he is the creator rather of the shape in which it has 
appeared among us, than of the doctrine itself. 

he time is yet far distant when, in the estimation of Cole- 
ridge, and of his influence upon the intellect of our time, any- 
thing like unanimity can be looked for. As a poet, Coleridge 
has taken his place. The healthier taste and more intelligent 
canons of poetic criticism, which he was himself mainly instru- 
mental in diffusing, have at length assigned to him his proper 
rank, as one among the great, and (if we look to the powers 
shown rather than to‘the amount of actual achievement) among 
the greatest, names in our literature. But asa philosopher, the 
class of thinkers has scarcely yet arisen by whom he is to be 
judged. ‘The limited philosophical public of this country is as 
yet too exclusively divided between those to whom Coleridge 
and the views which he promulgated or defended are al/, and 
those to whom they are nothing. A great thinker can only be 
justly estimated when his thoughts have worked their way into 
minds formed in a different school; have been wrought and 
moulded into consistency with all other true and relevant 
thoughts; when the noisy conflict of half-truths, angrily denying 
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one another, has subsided, and ideas which seemed mutually 
incompatible, have been found only to require mutual limitations. 
This time has not yet come for Coleridge. The spirit of philo- 
sophy in England, like that of religion, is still rootedly secta- 
rian. Censervative thinkers and ry sea crits os and 
admirers of Hobbes and Locke, regard each other as out of the 
a of philosophical intercourse ; look upon each other’s specu- 
ations as vitiated by an original taint, which makes all study of 
them, except for purposes of attack, useless, if not mischievous. 
An error much the same as if Kepler had refused to profit by 
Ptolemy’s or 'T'ycho’s observations, because those astronomers 
believed that the sun moved round the earth; or as if Priestley 
and Lavoisier, because they differed on the doctrine of phlogiston, 
had rejected one another’s chemical experiments. Nay, it is a 
still greater error than either of these. For, among the great 
truths long recognized by the continental philosophers, but which 
very few Englishmen have yet found out, one is, the import- 
ance, in the present imperfect state of mental and social science, 
of antagonist modes of thought: which, it will one day be felt, 
are as necessary to one another in speculation as mutually check- 
ing powers are in a political constitution. A clear insight, indeed, 
into this necessity is the only rational or enduring basis of phi- 
losophical tolerance; the only condition under which liberality 
in matters of opinion can be anything better than a polite sy- 
nonym for indifference between one opinion and another. 

All students of man and society who possess that first requisite 
for so difficult a study, a due sense of its difficulties, are aware 
that the besetting danger is not so much of embracing falsehood 
for truth, as of mistaking part of the truth for the whole. It 
might be plausibly maintained that in every one of the leading 
controversies, past or present, in social philosophy, both sides were 
in the right in what they affirmed, though wrong in what they 
denied ; and that if either could have been made to take the other’s 
views in addition to its own, little more would have been needed 
to make its doctrine perfect. ‘Take for instance the question how 
far mankind have gained by civilization. One man is forcibly struck 
by the multiplication of physical comforts; the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge ; the decay of superstition ; the facilities of 
mutual intercourse ; the softening of manners; the decline of war 
and personal conflict ; the progressive limitation of the tyranny of 
the strong over the weak ; the great works accomplished throughout 
the globe by the co-operation of multitudes : and he becomes that 
very common character, the worshipper of “ our enlightened age.” 
Another fixes his attention, not upon the value of these advan- 
tages, but upon the high price which is paid for them; the relaxation 
of individual energy | courage ; the loss of proud and self-rely- 
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ing independence ; the slavery of so large a portion of mankind 
to artificial wants ; their effeminate shrinking from the shadow of 
pain; the dull, unexciting monotony of their lives, and the pas- 
sionless insipidity, and absence of any marked individuality, in 
their characters; the contrast between the narrow mechanical un- 
derstanding, produced by a life spent in executing by fixed 
rules a fixed task, and the varied powers of the man of the woods, 
whose subsistence and safety depend at each instant upon his ca- 
pacity of extemporarily adapting means to ends ; the demoralizin 
effect of great inequalities in wealth and social rank ; and the suf- 
ferings of the great mass of the people of civilized countries, whose 
wants are scarcely better provided for than those of the savage, 
while they are bound by a thousand fetters, in lieu of the freedom 
and excitement which are his compensations. The man who 
attends to these things, and to these exclusively, will necessarily 
infer that the savage life is the perfection of human nature ; that 
the work of civilization should as far as possible be undone ; and 
from the premisses of Rousseau, he will not improbably be led to 
the practical conclusions of Rousseau’s disciple, Robespierre. No 
two thinkers can be more entirely at variance than the two we 
have supposed—-the worshippers of Civilization and of Indepen- 
dence, of the present and of the remote past. Yet all that is 
positive in the opinions of either of them is true; and we see how 
easy it would be to choose one’s path, if either half of the truth 
were the whole of it, and how great may be the difficulty of 
framing, as it is necessary to do, a set of practical maxims which 
combine both. 

So again, one man sees in a very strong light, the need which 
the great mass of mankind have, of being ruled over by a degree 
of intelligence and virtue superior to their own. He is deeply 
impressed with the mischief done to the uneducated and un- 
cultivated by weaning them of all habits of reverence, appeal- 
ing to them as a competent tribunal to decide the most diffi- 
cult questions, and making them think themselves capable, 
not only of being a light to themselves, but of giving the law 
to their superiors in culture. He sees, moreover, that culti- 
vation, to be carried beyond a certain point, requires leisure ; 
that leisure is the natural attribute of a hereditary aristo- 
cracy ; that such a body has all the means of acquiring intellec- 
tual and moral superiority ; and he needs be at no loss to endow 
them with abundant motives to it. An aristocracy indeed, being 
human, are, as he cannot but see, not exempt, any more than 
their inferiors, from the common need of being controlled and 
enlightened by a still greater wisdom and goodness than their 
own. For this, however, his reliance is upon reverence for a 
Higher above them, sedulously inculcated and fostered by the 
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whole course of their education. We thus see brought together 
all the elements of a conscientious zealot for an aristocratic govern- 
ment, supporting and supported by an established Christian church. 
There is truth, and .mportant truth, in this man’s premisses. 
But there is a man of a very different description, in whose pre- 
misses there is an eqnal portion of truth. This is he who says that 
an average man, even an average member of an aristocracy, if he 
can postpone the interests of other people to his own calculations 
or instincts of self-interest, will do so ; that all governments have 
always done so, as far as they were permitted, and generally to a 
ruinous extent; and that the only possible remedy is a pure de- 
mocracy, in which the people are their own governors, and can 
have no selfish interest in oppressing themselves. 

Thus it is in regard to every important partial truth; there are 
always two conflicting modes of thought, one tending to give to 
that truth too large, the other to give it too small, a place: and the 
history of opinion is generally an oscillation between these ex- 
tremes. From the imperfection inherent in the human faculties, 
it seldom happens that, even in the minds of great thinkers, each 
partial view of their subject passes for its worth, and none for more 
than its worth. But even if this just balance exist in the mind 
of the wiser teacher, it will not exist in his disciples, still less in 
the general mind. He cannot prevent that which is new in his 
doctrine, and on which, being new, he is forced to insist the 
most strongly, from making a disproportionate impression. The 
impetus necessary to overcome the obstacles which resist all no- 
velties of opinion, seldom fails to carry the public mind almost as 
far on the contrary side of the perpendicular. Thus every excess 
in either direction determines a corresponding re-action ; improve- 
ment consisting only in this, that the oscillation, each time, de- 
parts rather less widely from the centre, and an ever-increasing 
tendency is manifested to settle finally in it. 

Now the Germano-Coleridgian doctrine is, in our view of the 
matter, the result of such a re-action. It expresses the revolt of 
the human mind against the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is ontological, because that was experimental ; conser- 
vative, because that was innovative ; religious, because so much of 
that was infidel ; concrete and historical, because that was abstract 
and metaphysical ; poetical, because that was matter-of-fact and 
prosaic. In every respect it flies off in the contrary direction to 
its predecessor ; yet, faithful to the general law of improvement 
last noticed, it is less extreme in its opposition, it denies less of 
what is true in the doctrine it wars against, than has been the 
case in any previous philosophic re-action; and in particular, 
far less than when the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
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triumphed, and so memorably abused its victory, over that which 
preceded it. 


We may begin our consideration of the two systems either at 
one extreme or the other ; with their highest philosophical gene- 
ralizations, or with their practical conclusions. We prefer the 
former, because it is by their highest generalities that the differ- 
ence between the two systems is most familiarly known. 

Every consistent scheme of philosophy requires, as its starting 
point, a theory respecting the sources of human knowledge, and 
the objects which the human faculties are capable of taking cog- 
nizance of. The prevailing theory in the eighteenth century, on 
this most comprehensive of questions, was that proclaimed by 
Locke, and attributed to Aristotle—that all our knowledge con- 
sists of generalizations from experience. Of nature, or anything 
whatever external to ourselves, we know, according to this theory, 
nothing, except the facts which present themselves to our senses, 
and such other facts as may, by analogy, be inferred from these. 
There is no knowledge @ priori; no truths cognizable by the 
mind’s inward light, and grounded on intuitive evidence. Sen- 
sation, and the mind’s consciousness of its own acts, are not only 
the exclusive sources, but the sole materials of our knowledge. 
From this doctrine Coleridge, with the German philosophers 
since Kant (not to go farther back) and most of the English since 
Reid, strongly dissents. He claims for the human mind a capa- 
city, within certain limits, of perceiving the nature and properties 
of “Things in themselves.” He distinguishes in the human in- 
tellect two faculties, which, in the technical language common to 
him with the Germans, he calls Understanding and Reason. The 
former faculty judges of phenomena, or the appearances of things, 
and forms generalizations from these: to the latter it belongs, by 
direct intuition, to perceive things, and recognize truths, not 
cognizable by our senses. These perceptions are not indeed in- 
nate, nor could ever have been awakened in us without expe- 
rience ; but they are not copies of it: experience is not their pro- 
totype, it is only the occasion by which they are irresistibly sug- 
— The appearances in nature excite in us, by an inherent 
aw, ideas of those invisible things which are the causes of the 
visible appearances, and on whose laws those appearances depend : 
and we then perceive that these things must have pre-existed 
to render the appearances possible ; just as (to use a frequent il- 
lustration of Coleridge’s) we see, before we know that we have 
eyes; but when once this is known to us, we perceive that eyes 
must have pre-existed to enable us to see. Among the truths which 
are thus known @ priori, by occasion of experience, but not them- 
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selves the subjects of experience, Coleridge includes the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion and morality, the principles of ma- 
thematics, and the ultimate laws even of physical nature; which 
he contends cannot be proved by experience, although they must 
necessarily be consistent with it, and would, if we knew them 
perfectly, enable us to account for all observed facts, and to pre- 
dict all those which are as yet unobserved. 

It is not necessary to remind any one who concerns himself 
with’ such subjects, that between the partisans of these two 
opposite doctrines there reigns a bellum internecinum. Neither 
side is sparing in the imputation of intellectual and moral obli- 
quity to the perceptions, and of pernicious consequences to the 
creed, of its antagonists. Sensualism is the common term of 
abuse for the one philosophy, mysticism for the other. The one 
doctrine is suaaiel of making men beasts, the other lunatics. It 


is the unaffected belief of numbers on the one side of the contro- 
versy, that their adversaries are actuated by a desire to break loose 
from moral and religious obligation, and of equal numbers on the 
other that their opponents are either men fit for Bedlam, or who 
cunningly pander to the interests of hierarchies and aristocracies, 
by manufacturing superfine new arguments in favour of old pre- 
judices. It is almost needless to say that those who are freest 


with these mutual accusations, are seldom those who are most at 
home in the real intricacies of the question, or who are best 
acquainted with the argumentative strength of the opposite side, 
or even of their own. But without going to these extreme 
lengths, even sober men on both sides take no charitable view of 
the tendencies of each other’s opinions. 

It is affirmed that the doctrine of Locke and his followers, 
that all knowledge is experience generalized, leads by strict 
logical consequence to atheism: that Hume and other scep- 
tics were right when they contended that it is impossible to 
prove a God on grounds of experience; and Coleridge main- 
tains positively, that the ordinary argument for a Deity, from 
marks of design in the universe, or, in other words, from 
the resemblance of the order in nature to the effects of hu- 
man skill and contrivance, is not tenable. It is further said 
that the same doctrine annihilates moral obligation; reducing 
morality either to the blind impulses of animal sensibility, or 
to a calculation of prudential consequences, both equally fatal to 
its essence. Even science, it is affirmed, loses its character of 
science in this view of it, and becomes empiricism; a mere enu- 
meration and arrangement of facts, not explaining nor account- 
ing for them: since a fact is only then accounted for, when we 
are made to see in it the manifestation of laws, which, as soon as 
they are perceived at all, are perceived to be necessary. These 
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are the charges brought by the transcendental philosophers 
against the school of Locke, Hartley, and Bentham. They in 
their turn allege that the transcendentalists make imagination, 
and not observation, the criterion of truth; that they lay down 
principles under which a man may enthrone his wildest dreams 
in the chair of philosophy, and impose them on mankind as 
intuitions of the pure reason: which has, in fact, been done in all 
ages, by all manner of mystical enthusiasts. And even if, with gross 
inconsistency, the private revelations of any individual Behmen 
or Swedenborg be disowned, or, in other words, outvoted—(the 
only means of discrimination which, it is contended, the theory 
admits of), this is still only substituting, as the test of truth, the 
dreams of the majority for the dreams of each individual. Whoever 
form a strong pe party, may at any time set up the imme- 
diate perceptions of their reason, that is to say, any reigning pre- 
judice, as a truth independent of experience ; a truth not only 
requiring no proof, but to be believed in opposition to all that 
appears proof to the mere understanding ; nay, the more to be be- 
lieved, because it cannot be put into words and into the logical form 
of a proposition without a contradiction in terms : for no less autho- 
rity than this is claimed by some transcendentalists for their 
a priori truths. And thus a ready mode is provided, by which 
whoever is on the strongest side may dogmatize at his ease, and 
instead of proving his propositions, may rail at all who deny them 
as bereft of “the vision and the faculty divine,” or blinded to its 
plainest revelations by a corrupt heart. 

This is a very temperate statement of what is charged by 
these two classes of thinkers against each other, though a grossly 
exaggerated one of what can be alleged with justice inst 
either. In truth, a system of consequences from an opinion, 
drawn by an adversary, is seldom of much worth. Disputants 
are rarely sufficiently masters of each other’s doctrines, to be good 
judges of what is fairly deducible from them, or how a conse- 
quence which seems to flow from one part of the theory may 
or may not be defeated by another part. ‘To combine the differ- 
ent parts of a doctrine with one another, and with all admitted 
truths, is not indeed a small trouble, or one which a man is often 
inclined to take for other people’s opinions. Enough if each 
does it for his own, which he has a greater interest in, and is more 
disposed to be just to. Were we to search among men’s recorded 
thoughts for the choicest manifestations of human imbecility and 
prejudice, our specimens would be mostly taken from their 
opinions of the opinions of one another. Imputations of horrid 
consequences ought not, therefore, to bias the judgment of any 
person capable of independent thought. Coleridge himself says 
(in the 25th Aphorism of his ‘ Aids to Reflection’) “ He who 
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“ begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will proceed 
“ by loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, 
** and end in loving himself better than all.” 

As to the fundamental difference of opinion respecting the 
sources of our knowledge (apart from the corollaries which either 
party may have drawn from its own principle, or imputed to its 
———- the question lies far too deep in the recesses of psy- 
ehology for us to discuss it here. ‘The lists having been open 
ever since the dawn of philosophy, it is not wonderful that the twe 

rties should have been forced to put on their strongest armour, 
oth of attack and of defence. The question would not so long 
have remained a question, if the more obvious arguments on either 
side had been unanswerable. Each side has been able to urge 
in its own favour numerous and striking facts, to account for 
which on the opposite theory has required all the metaphysical 
resources which that theory could command. It will not be won- 
dered at, then, that we here content ourselves with a bare 
statement of our opinion. It is, that the truth, on this much 
debated question, lies with the school of Locke and of Bentham. 
The nature and laws of ‘Things in themselves, or of the hidden 
causes of the phenomena which are the objects of experience, 
appear to us radically inaccessible to the human faculties. We 
see no ground for believing that anything can be the object of our 
knowledge except our experience, and what can be inferred from 
our experience by the analogies of experience itself; nor that 
there is any idea, feeling, or power in the human mind, which, in 
order to account for it, requires that its origin should be referred 
to any other source. We are therefore at issue with Coleridge 
on the central idea of his philosophy; and we find no need of, 
and no use for, the new technical terminology, which he and his 
masters the Germans have introduced into philosophy for the 
double purpose of giving logical precision to doctrines which we 
do not admit, and of marking a relation between those abstract 
doctrines and many concrete experimental truths, which this 
language, in our judgment, serves not to elucidate, but to dis- 
guise and obscure. Indeed, but for these peculiarities of lan- 
guage, it would be difficult to understand how the reproach of 
mysticism (by which nothing is meant in common parlance but 
unintelligibleness) has been fixed upon Coleridge and the Ger- 
mans in the minds of many, to whom doctrines substantially the 
same, when taught in a manner more superficial and less fenced 
round against objections, by Reid and Dugald Stewart, have 
poms: the plain dictates of “ common sense,” successfully 
asserted against the subtleties of metaphysics. 

Yet, although we think the doctrines of Coleridge and the 
Germans, in the pure science of mind, erroneous, and have no 
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taste for their peculiar terminology, we are far from thinking that 
even in respect of this, the least valuable part of their intellectual 
exertions, those philosophers have lived in vain. The doctrines 
of the school of Locke stood in need of an entire renovation: to 
borrow a physiological illustration from Coleridge, they required, 
like certain secretions of the human body, to be reabsorbed into 
the system and secreted afresh. In what form did that phi- 
losophy generally prevail throughout Europe? In that of the 
shallowest set of doctrines which perhaps were ever passed 
off upon a cultivated age as a complete psychological system 
—the ideology of Condillac and his school; a system which 
affected to resolve all the phenomena of the human mind into sen- 
sation, by a process which essentially consisted in merely calling 
all states of mind, however heterogeneous, by that name; a phi- 
losophy now acknowledged to consist solely of a set of verbal 
a mage. explaining nothing, distinguishing nothing, 
eading to nothing. ‘That men should begin by sweeping this 
away from them was the first sign, that the age of real psycho- 
logy was about to commence. In England the case, though 
different, was scarcely better. The philosophy of Locke, as a 
popular doctrine, had remained pretty much as it stood in his 
own book; which, as its title implies, did not pretend to give an 
account of any but the intellectual part of our nature ; which, even 
within that limited sphere, was but the commencement of a system, 
and though its errors and defects as such, have been exaggerated 
beyond all just bounds, it did expose many vulnerable points to 
the searching criticism of the new school. The least imperfect 
part of it, the purely logical part, had almost dropped out of 
sight. With respect to those of Locke’s doctrines which are pro- 
perly a pag however the sceptical part of them may have 

een followed up by others, and carried beyond the point at which 
he stopped; the only one of his successors who attempted, and 
achieved, any conatiestiite improvement and extension of the 
analytical part, and thereby added anything to the explanation 
of the human mind on Locke’s principles, was Hartley. But 
Hartley’s views, so far as they are true, were so much in advance 
of the age, and the way had been so little prepared for them by 
the general tone of thinking which yet prevailed, even under the 
influence of Locke’s writings, that the philosophic world did not 
deem them worthy of being attended to. Reid and Stewart were 
allowed to run them down uncontradicted: Brown, though a 
man of a kindred genius, had evidently never read them; and but 
for the accident of their being taken up by Priestley, who trans- 
mitted them as a kind of heir-loom to his Unitarian followers, 
the name of Hartley might have perished, or survived only as 
that of a visionary physician, the author of an exploded physio- 
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logical hypothesis. It perhaps required all the violence of the 
assaults made by Reid and the German school upon Locke’s 
system, to recall men’s minds to Hartley’s principles, as alone 
adequate to the solution, upon that system, of the peculiar diffi- 
culties which those assailants pressed upon men’s attention as 
altogether insoluble by it.* We may here notice that Cole- 
ridge, before he adopted his later philosophical views, was an 
enthusiastic Hartleian; so that his abandonment of the philo- 
sophy of Locke cannot be imputed to unacquaintance with 
the highest form of that philosophy which had yet appeared. 
That he should pass through that highest form without stop- 
ping at it, is itself a strong presumption that there were 
more difficulties in the question than Hartley had solved. 
That anything has since been done to solve them we pro- 
bably owe to the revolution in opinion, of which Coleridge 
was one of the organs; and even in abstract metaphysics his 
writings, and those of his school of thinkers, are the richest mine 
from whence the opposite school can draw the materials for what 
has yet to be done to perfect their own theory. 

If we now pass from the purely abstract to the concrete and 
practical doctrines of the two schools, we shall see still more 
clearly the necessity of the reaction, and the great service ren- 
dered to philosophy by its authors. This will be best manifested 
by a survey of the state of practical philosophy in Europe, as 
Coleridge and his compeers found it, towards the close of the 
last century. 


The state of opinion in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was by no means the same on the continent of Eu- 
rope and in our own island; and the difference was still 
greater in appearance than it was in reality. In the more ad- 
vanced nations of the continent the prevailing philosophy had 
done its work completely: it had spread itself over every depart- 
ment of human knowledge; it had taken possession of the whole 
continental mind; and scarcely one educated person was left who 
retained any allegiance to the opinions, or the institutions, of 
ancient times. In England, the native country of compromise, 
things had stopped far short of this; the philosophical movement 
had been brought to a halt in an early stage, and a peace had 
been patched up by concessions on both sides, between the phi- 
losophy of the time and its traditional institutions and creeds. 
Hence the aberrations of the age were generally, on the conti- 





* The solution of them, so far as it is yet completed, is to be found in a book, 
in our own opinion, the greatest accession to abstract psychology since Hartley, 
the ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind,’ by the late Mr Mill. 
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nent, at that period, the extravagances of new opinions; in Eng- 
land, the corruptions of old ones. 

To insist upon the deficiencies of the continental philosoph 
of the last century, or, as it is commonly termed, the Frene 
philosophy, is almost superfluous. ‘That philosophy is indeed as 
unpopular in this country as its bitterest enemy could desire. 
If its faults were as well understood as they are much railed at, 
criticism might be considered to have finished its work. But 
that this is not yet the case, the nature of the imputations cur- 
rently made upon the French philosophers, sufficiently proves ; 
many of these being as inconsistent with a just philosophic com- 
prehension of their system of opinions, as with charity towards 
the men themselves. It is not true, for example, that any of 
them denied moral obligation, or sought to weaken its force. 
So far were they from meriting this accusation, that they could 
not even tolerate the writers who, like Helvetius, ascribed a 
selfish origin to the feelings of morality, resolving them into a 
sense of interest. 10se writers were as much cried down among 
the philosophes themselves, and what was true and good in them 
(and there is much that is so) met with as little appreciation, then, 
as now. The error of the philosophers was rather that they trusted 
too much to those feelings; believed them to be more deeply 
rooted in human nature than they are; to be not so dependent, as 
in fact they are, upon collateral influences. ‘They thought them 
the natural and spontaneous growth of the human heart ; so = 
fixed in it, that they would subsist unimpaired, nay invigorated, 
when the whole system of opinions and observances with which 
they were habitually intertwined was violently torn away. 

To tear away was, indeed, all that these = Cees we for the 
most part, aimed at: they had no conception that anything else 
was needful. At their millennium, superstition, priestcraft, error 
and prejudice of every kind, were to be annihilated; some of 
them gradually added that despotism and hereditary privileges 
must share the same fate; and, this accomplished, they never 
for a moment suspected, that all the virtues and graces of huma- 
nity could fail to flourish, or that when the noxious weeds were 
once rooted out, the soil would stand in any need of tillage. 

In this they committed the very common error, of mistaking 
the state of things with which they had always been familiar, for 
the universal and natural condition of mankind. They were 
accustomed to see the human race agglomerated in large nations, 
all (except here and there a madman or a malefactor) yielding 
obedience more or less strict to a set of laws prescribed by a few 
of their own number, and to a set of moral rules prescribed b 
each other’s opinion; renouncing the exercise of individual wi 
and judgment, except within the limits imposed by these laws 
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and rules; and aequiescing in the sacrifice of their individual 
wishes when the point was decided against them by lawful 
authority; or i in hopes of altering the opinion 
of the ruling powers. Finding matters to be so generally in 
this condition, the philosophers apparently concluded that they 
could not possibly be in any other; and were ignorant, by what 
a host of eivilizing and restraining influences a state of 
things so repugnant to man’s self-will and love of independence 
has been brought about, and how imperatively it demands the 
continuance of those influences as the condition of its own 
existence. The very first element of the social union, obedience 
to a government of some sort, has not been found so easy a thing 
to establish in the world. Among a timid and spiritless race, 
like the inhabitants of the vast plains of tropical countries, 
passive obedience may be of natural growth; though even 
there we doubt whether it has ever been found among any 
people with whom fatalism, or in other words, submission 
to the pressure of circumstances as the decree of God, did 
not prevail as a religious doctrine. But the difficulty of 
inducing a brave and warlike race to submit their individual 
arbitrium to any common umpire, has always been felt to be so 
great, that nothing short of supernatural power has been deemed 
adequate to overcome it; and such tribes have always assigned 
to the first institution of civil society a divine origin. So dif- 
ferently did those judge who knew savage man by actual expe- 
rience, from those who had no acquaintance with him except in 
the civilized state. In modern Europe itself, after the fall of 
the Roman empire, to subdue the feudal anarchy and bring the 
whole people of any European nation into subjection to govern- 
ment (although Christianity in its most concentrated form 
was cooperating with all its influences in the work) required 
thrice as many centuries as have elapsed since that time. 

Now if these philosophers had known human nature under 
any other type than that of their own age, and of the particular 
classes of society among whom they moved, it would have 
occurred to them, that wherever this habitual submission to law 
and government has been firmly and durably established, an¢ 
yet the vigour and manliness of character which resisted its 
establishment, have been in any degree aes certain re- 
quisites have existed, certain conditions have been fulfilled, of 


which the following may be regarded as the principal :— 

First: There has existed, for all who were accounted citizens,— 
for all who were not slaves, kept down by brute force,—a system 
of education, beginning with ee and continued through life, 

u 


of which, whatever else it might include, one main and incessant 
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ingredient was restraining discipline. To train the human being 
in the habit, and thence the power, of subordinating his per- 
sonal impulses and aims, to what were considered the ends of 
society; of adhering, inst all temptation, to the course of 
conduct which those mm rescribed ; of controlling in himself 
all the feelings which were liable to militate against those ends, 
and encouraging all such as tended towards them; this was the 
purpose, to which every outward motive that the authority 
directing the system could command, and every inward power or 
principle which its knowledge of human nature enabled it to 
evoke, were endeavoured to be rendered instrumental. This 
system of discipline wrought, in the Grecian states, by the 
conjunct influences of religion, poetry, and law; among the 
Romans, by those of religion and law; in modern and Christian 
countries, mainly by religion, with little of the direct agency, 
but generally more or less of the indirect support and counte- 
nance, of law. And whenever and in proportion as the strictness 
of this discipline was relaxed, the natural tendency of mankind 
to anarchy reasserted itself; the state became disorganized 
from within; mutual conflict for selfish ends, neutralized the 
energies which were required to keep up the contest against 
natural causes of evil; and the nation, after a longer or briefer 
interval of progressive decline, became either the slave of a 
despotism, or the prey of a foreign invader. 

The second condition of permanent political society has been 
found to be, the existence, in some form or other, of the feeling 
of allegiance, or loyalty. This feeling may vary in its objects, 
and is not confined to any particular form of government; but 
whether in a democracy or in a monarchy, its essence is always 
the same; viz. that there be in the constitution of the state 
something which is settled, something permanent, and not to be 
called in question; something which, by general agreement, has 
a right to be where it is, and to be secure against disturbance, 
whatever else may change. This feeling may attach itself, as 
among the Jews (and, indeed, in most of the commonwealths 
of antiquity), to a common God or gods; the protectors and 
guardians of their state. Or it may attach itself to certain per- 
sons, who are deemed to be, whether by divine appointment, by 
long prescription, or by the general recognition of their superior 
capacity and worthiness, the rightful guides and guardians of the 
rest. Or it may attach itself to laws; to ancient liberties, or 
ordinances; to the whole or some part of the political, or even of 
the domestic, institutions of the state. But in all political socie- 
ties which have had a durable existence, there has been some 
fixed point; something which men agreed in holding sacred; 
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which it might or might not be lawful to contest in theory, but 
which no one could either fear or hope to see shaken in practice ; 
which, in short (except perhaps during some temporary crisis), 
was in the common estimation placed above discussion. And the 
necessity of this may easily be made evident. A state never is, 
nor, until mankind are vastly improved, can hope to be, for any 
long time exempt from internal dissension ; for there neither is nor 
has ever been any state of society in which collisions did not occur 
between the immediate interests and passions of powerful sections 
of the people. What, then, enables society to weather these 
storms, and pass through turbulent times without any permanent 
weakening of the ties which hold it together? Precisely this— 
that however important the interests about which men fall out, the 
conflict does not affect the fundamental principles of the system 
of social union which happens to exist; nor threaten large por- 
tions of the community with the subversion of that on which they 
have built their calculations, and with which their hopes and aims 
have become identified. But when the questioning of these funda- 
mental principles is (not an occasional disease, but) the habitual 
condition of the body politic; and when all the violent animosities 
are called forth, which spring naturally from such a situation, the 
state is virtually in a position of civil war; and can never long 
remain free from it in act and fact. 

The third essential condition, which has existed in all durable 
political societies, is a strong and active principle of nationality. 
We need scarcely say that we do not mean a senseless antipathy 
to foreigners; or a cherishing of absurd peculiarities because 
they are national; or a refusal to adopt what has been found 
good by other countries. In all these senses, the nations which 
have had the strongest national spirit have had the least nation- 
ality. We mean a principle of sympathy, not of hostility; of 
union, not of separation. We mean a feeling of common interest 
among those who live under the same government, and are con- 
tained within the same natural or historical boundaries. We 
mean, that one part of the community shall not consider them- 
selves as foreigners with regard to another part; that they shall 
cherish the tie which holds them together; shall feel that they 
are one people, that their lot is cast together, that evil to any 
of their ape is evil to themselves, and that they 
cannot selfishly free themselves from their share of any common 
inconvenience by severing the connexion. How strong this 
feeling was in the ancient commonwealths every one knows. 
How Seually Rome, in spite of all her tyranny, succeeded in 
establishing the feeling of a common country among the pro- 
vinces of her vast and divided empire, will appear when any 
one who has given due attention to the subject shall take the 
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trouble to point it out.* In modern times the countries which 
have had that feeling in the strongest degree have been the most 
powerful countries; England, France, and, in proportion to their 
territory and resources, Holland and Switzerland; while Eng- 
land in her connection with Ireland, is one of the most signal 
examples of the consequences of its absence. Every Italian 
knows why Italy is under a foreign yoke; every German knows 
what maintains despotism in the Austrian empire; the woes of 
Spain flow as much from the absence of nationality among the 
Spaniards themselves as from the presence of it in their relations 
with foreigners ; while the completest illustration of all is afforded 
by the republics of South America, where the parts of one and the 





* We are glad to quote a striking passage from Coleridge on this very subject. 
He is speaking of the misdeeds of England in Ireland; towards which misdeeds 
this Tory, as he is called (for the Tories, who neglected him in his lifetime, show 
no little eagerness to give themselves the credit of his name after his death), enter- 
tained feelings scarcely surpassed by those which are excited by M. de Beaumont’s 
masterly exposure :— 

“ Let us discharge (he says) what may well be deemed a debt of justice from 
every well educated Englishman to his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects of the 
Sister Island. At least, let us ourselves understand the true cause of the evil as 
it now exists. To what and to whom is the present state of Ireland mainly to be 
attributed? This should be the question: and to this I answer aloud, that it is 
mainly attributable to those who, during a period of little less than a whole cen- 
tury, used as a substitute what Providence had given into their hand as an oppor- 
tunity; who chose to consider as superseding the most sacred duty a code of 
law, which could be excused only on the plea that it enabled them to perform it. 
To the sloth and improvidence, the weakness and wickedness, of the gentry, clergy, 
and governors of Ireland, who persevered in preferring intrigue, violence, and 
selfish expatriation to a system of preventive and remedial measures, the efficaey 
of which had been warranted for them alike by the whole provincial history of 
ancient Rome, cui pacare subactos summa erat sapientia, and by the happy results 
of the few exceptions to the contrary scheme unhappily pursued by their and our 
ancestors. 

** Tean imagine no work of genius that would more appropriately decorate the 
dome or wall of a Senate-house, than an abstract of Irish history from the landing 
of Strongbow to the battle of the Boyne, or to a yet later period, embodied in 
intelligible emblems—an allegorical history-piece designed in the spirit of a Rubens 
or a Buonarotti, and with the wild lights, portentous shades, and saturated colours 
of a Rembrandt, Caravaggio, and Spagnoletti. To complete the great moral and 
political lesson by the historic contrast, nothing more would be required than by 
some equally effective means to possess the mind of the spectator with the state and 
condition of ancient Spain, at less than half a century from the final conclusion of 
an obstinate and almost unremitting conflict of two hundred years by Agrippa’s 
subjugation of the Cantabrians, ibus Hispania populis devictis et pacatis. At 
the breaking up of the Empire the West Goths conquered the country, and made 
division of the lands. Then came eight centuries of Moorish domination. Yet 
so deeply had Roman wisdom impressed the fairest characters of the Roman mind, 
that at this very hour, if we except a comparatively insignificant portion of Arabic 
derivatives, the natives throughout the whole Peninsula speak a language less dif- 
fering from the Romana rustica or provincial Latin of the times of Lucan and 
Seneca’ than any two of its dialects from each other. The time approaches, I trust, 
when our political economists may study the science of the provincial policy of the 
ancients in detail, under the auspices of hope, for immediate and practical pur- 
poses.” Church and State, p. 161. 
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same state adhere so slightly together, that no sooner does any 
rovince think itself aggrieved by the general government than 
it proclaims itself a separate nation. 


These essential requisites of civil —_ the French philoso- 
seer of the eighteenth century unfortunately overlooked. They 
ound, indeed, all three—at least the first and second, and most 
of what nourishes and invigorates the third, already undermined 
by the vices of the institutions, and of the men, that were set up 
as the guardians and bulwarks of them. If innovators, in their 
theories, disregarded the elementary principles of the social 
union, Conservatives, in their practice, had set the first example. 
The existing order of things had ceased to realise those first 
principles : Fa the force of circumstances, and from the short- 
sighted selfishness of its administrators, it had ceased to possess 
the essential conditions of permanent society, and was therefore 
tottering to its fall. But the philosophers did not see this. 
Bad as the existing system was in the days of its decrepitude, 
according to them it was still worse when it actually did what it 
now only pretended to do. Instead of feeling that the effect of 
a bad social order in sapping the necessary foundations of society 
itself, is the very worst of its many mischiefs, the philosophers 
saw only, and saw with joy, that it was sapping its own founda- 
tions. In the weakening of all government they saw only the 
weakening of bad government; and thought they could not better 
employ themselves than in finishing the task so well begun—in 
expelling out of every mind the last vestige of belief in that 
creed on which all the restraining discipline recognised in the 
education of European countries still rested, and with which in 
the general mind it was inseparably associated; in unsettling 
everything which was still considered settled, making men 
doubtful of the few things of which they still felt certain; and 
in uprooting what little remained in the people’s minds of re- 
verenee for anything above them, of respect to ~~ of the limits 
which custom and prescription had set to the indulgence of each 
man’s fancies of inclinations, or of attachment to any of the 
things which belonged to them as a nation, and which made 
them feel their unity as such. 

Much of all this was, no doubt, unavoidable, and is not justly 
matter of blame. When the vices of all constituted authorities, 
added to natural causes of decay, have eaten the heart out of old 
institutions and beliefs, while at the same time the growth of 
knowledge, and the altered circumstances of the age, would have 
required institutions and creeds different from these even if 
they had remained uncorrupt, we are far from saying that any 
degree of wisdom on the part of speculative thinkers could avert 
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the political catastrophes, and the subsequent moral anarchy and 
unsettledness, which we have witnessed and are witnessing. 
Still less do we pretend that those principles and influences whic 
we have spoken of as the conditions of the permanent existence 
of the social union, once lost, can ever be, or should be attempted 
to be, revived in connexion with the same institutions or the same 
doctrines as before. When society requires to be rebuilt, there is no 
use in attempting to rebuild it on the old plan. By the union of 
the enlarged views and analytic powers of speculative men with 
the observation and contriving sagacity of men of practice, better 
institutions and better doctrines must be elaborated; and until 
this is done we cannot hope for much improvement in our present 
condition. The effort to do it in the eighteenth century would have 
been essentially premature, as the attempts of the Economistes 
(who, of all persons then living, came nearest to it, and who were 
the first to form the idea of a Social Science), sufficiently testify. 
The time was not ripe for doing effectually any other work than 
that of destruction. But the work of the day should have been so 
— as not to impede that of the morrow. No one can calcu- 
ate what struggles, which the cause of improvement has yet to un- 
dergo, might have been spared if the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century had done anything like justice to the Past. Their mis- 
take was that they did not acknowledge the historical value of 
much which had ceased to be useful, nor saw that institutions 
and creeds, now effete, had rendered essential services to civili- 
zation, and still filled a place in the human mind, and in the 
arrangements of society, which could not without the utmost 
peril be left vacant. ‘Their mistake was, that they did not re- 
cognise in many of the errors which they assailed, corruptions of 
important truths, and in many of the institutions most cankered 
with abuse, necessary elements of civilised society, though in a 
form and vesture no ionger suited to the age; and hence they 
involved, as far as in them lay, many great truths in a common 
discredit with the errors which had grown up around them. The 
philosophers threw away the shell without preserving the kernel ; 
and attempting to new-model society without the binding forces 
which hold society together, met with such success as might 
have been anticipated. 

Now we claim, in behalf of the philosophers of the reactionary 
school—of the school to which Coleridge belongs—that exactly 
what we blame the philosophers of the eighteenth century for not 
doing, they have done. 

Every reaction in opinion, of course brings into view that 
portion of the truth which was overlooked before. It was natural 
that a philosophy which anathematized all that had been going 
on in Hoses from Constantine to Luther, or even to Voltaire, 
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should be succeeded by another, at once a severe critic of the 
new tendencies of society, and an impassioned vindicator of what 
was - in the past. This is the easy merit of all Tory and 
Royalist writers. But the peculiarity of the Germano-Cole- 
ridgian school is, that they saw beyond the immediate contro- 
versy, to the fundamental — involved in all such contro- 
versies. They were the first who inquired systematically into 
the inductive laws of the existence and growth of human society. 
They were the first to bring prominently forward the three re- 
quisites which we have enumerated, as essential principles of all 
permanent forms of social existence; as principles, we say, and 
not as mere accidental advantages inherent in the particular 
polity or religion which the writer happens to patronize. They 
were the first who pursued, philosophically and in the spirit of 
Baconian investigation, not only this inquiry, but others ulterior 
and collateral to it. They thus produced, nota piece of part 
advocacy, but a philosophy of society, in the only form in whic 
it is yet possible, that of a philosophy of history ; not a defence 
of particular ethical or religious doctrines, but a contribution, 
the largest made by any class of thinkers, towards the philosophy 
of human culture. 

The brilliant light which has been thrown upon history during 
the last half century, has proceeded almost wholly from this 
school. The disrespect in which history was held by the philo- 
sophes is notorious; one of the soberest of them, D’Alembert 
we believe, was the author of the wish that all record what- 
ever of past events could be blotted out. And indeed the ordinary 
mode of writing history, and the ordinary mode of drawing 
lessons from it, were almost sufficient to excuse this contempt. 
But the philosophes saw, as usual, what was not true, not what 
was. It is no wonder that men who saw, in the greater part of 
what had been handed down from the past, sheer hindrances to 
man’s attaining a well-being which would otherwise be of easy 
attainment, should content themselves with a very superficial 
study of history. But the case was otherwise with those who 
regarded the maintenance of society at all, and especially its 
maintenance in a state of progressive advancement, as a very 
difficult task, actually achieved, in however imperfect a manner, 
for a number of centuries, against the strongest obstacles. It 
was natural that they should feel a deep interest in ascertainin 
how this had been effected; and should be led to inquire both 
what were the requisites of the permanent existence of the bod 
politic, and what were the conditions which had rendered the 
preservation of these permanent requisites compatible with per« 
petual and progressive improvement. And hence that series of 
great writers and thinkers, from Herder to Michelet, by whom 
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history, which was till then “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” has been made a science of causes 
and effects; who, by making the facts and events of the past 
have a meaning and an intelligible place in the gradual evolution 
of humanity, have at once given history, even to the imagination, 
an interest like romance, and afforded the only means of predict- 
ing and guiding the future, by unfolding the agencies which 
have produced and still maintain the Present.* 
The same causes have naturally led the same class of thinkers 
to do what their predecessors never could have done, for the 
hilosophy of human culture. For, the tendency of their specu- 
ations compelled them to see in the character of the national 
education existing in any political society, at once the principal 
cause of its permanence as a society, and the chief source of its 
progressiveness : the former by the extent to which that education 
operated as a system of restraining discipline; the latter by the 
degree in which it called forth and invigorated the aetive 
faculties. Besides, not to have looked upon the culture of the 
inward man as the problem of problems, would have been incom- 
patible with the belief which most of these philosophers enter- 
tained in Christianity, and the recognition by all of them of its 
historical value, and the prime part which it has acted im the 
progress of mankind. But here, too, let us not fail to observe, 
they rose to principles, and did not stick in the particular case. 
The culture of the human being had been carried to no ordinary 
height, and human nature had exhibited many of its noblest 
manifestations, not in Christian countries only, but in the ancient 
world, in Athens, Sparta, Rome; nay, even barbarians, as the 
Germans, or still more unmitigated savages, the wild Indians, 





* There is something at ence ridiculous and discouraging in the signs which daily 
meet us, of the Cimmerian darkness still prevailing in England (wherever recent foreiga 
literature or the speculations of the Coleridgians have not penetrated) concerning the 
very existence of the views of general history, which have been received throughout the 
eontinent of Europe for the last twenty or thirty years. A writer in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ certainly not the least able publication of our day, nor this the least able 
writer in it, lately announced with all the pomp and heraldry of triumphant genius, 
a discovery which was to disabuse the world of a universal prejudice, and create ‘‘ the 
philosophy of Roman history.” This is, that the Roman empire perished not from 
out violence, but from inward decay, and that the barbarian conquerors were the 
renovators, not the destroyers of its civilization. Why, there is not a schoolboy in 
France or Germany who did not possess this writer’s discovery before him ; the con- 
trary opinion has receded so far into the past, that it must be rather a learned French- 
man or German who remembers that it was ever held—if indeed it ever was held by any 
cultivated intelligence. If the writer in ‘ Blackwood ’ had read a line of Guizot (to go 
no further than the most obvious sources) he would probably have abstained from 
making himself very ridiculous, and his country, so far as depends upon him, the 
laughing-stock of Europe. We would recommend to him, as a sort of ABC, or 
first spelling lesson in history, Guizot’s Essay on the Municipal Institutions of the 
a ben he is a little older and stronger he may attempt M. Guizot's 

tures, 
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and again the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Arabs, all had their 
ewn education, their own culture; a eulture which, whatever 
might be its tendency upon the whole, had been successful in 
some respect or other. Every form of polity, every condition of 
society, whatever else it had done, had formed its type of national 
character. What that type was, and how it had been made what 
it was, were questions which the metaphysician might overlook, 
the historieal philosopher could not. Accordingly, the views 
respecting the various elements of human culture and the causes 
influencing the formation of national character, which pervade 
the writings of the Germano-Coleridgian school, throw into the 
shade everything which ha been effected before, or which has 
been attempted simultaneously by any other school. Such views 
are, more than anything else, the characteristic feature of the 
Goethian period of German literature ; and are richly diffused 
through the historical and critical writings of the new French 
school, as well as of Coleridge and his followers. 


In this long, though most compressed, dissertation on the con- 
tinental philosophy preceding the reaction, and on the nature of 
the reaction, so far as directed against that philosophy, we have 
unavoidably been led to speak rather of the movement itself, than 
of Coleridye’s particular share in it; which, from his posteriority 
in date, was necessarily a subordinate one. And it would be 
useless, even did our limits permit, to bring together from the 
seattered writings of a man who produced no systematic work, 
any of the fragments which he may have contributed to an 
edifice still incomplete, and even the general character of which, 
we can have rendered very imperfectly intelligible to those whe 
are not aequainted with the theory itself. Our object is to invite 
men to the study of the original sources, not to suppiy the place 
of such a study. What was peculiar to Coleridge will be better 
manifested when we now proceed to review the state of popular 
philosophy immediately preceding him in our own island; and 
which was different, in some material respects, from the contem- 
poraneous continental philosophy. 

In England the philosophical speculations of the age had not, 
except in a few highly metaphysical minds (whose example 
rather served to deter than to invite others), taken so audacious 
a flight, ner achieved anything like so complete a vietory over 
the counteracting influences, as on the Continent. There is, in 
the English mind, both in speculation and in practice, a highly 
salutary shrinking from all extremes. But as this shrinking is 
rather an instinct of caution than a result of insight, it is too 
ready to satisfy itself with any medium, merely because it is a 
medium, and to acquiesce in a union of the disadvantages of both 
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extremes instead of their “er = The circumstances of the 
age, too, were unfavourable to decided opinions. The repose 
which followed the great struggles of the Reformation and the 
Commonwealth; the final victory over Popery and Puritanism, 
Jacobitism and Republicanism, and the lulling of the controversies 
which kept speculation and spiritual consciousness alive; the 
lethargy Phich came upon all —— and teachers, after their 
position in society became fixed ; and the growing absorption of 
all classes in material interests—caused a state of mind to diffuse 
itself, with less of deep inward workings, and less capable of in- 
terpreting those it had, than had existed for centuries. The age 
seemed smitten with an incapacity of producing deep or strong 
feeling, such at least as pee ally itself with meditative habits. 
There were few poets, and none of a high order; and philosophy 
fell mostly into the hands of men of a dry prosaic nature, who 
had not enough of the materials of human feeling in them to be 
able to imagine any of its more complex and mysterious manifes- 
tations ; all of which they either left out of their theories, or intro- 
duced them with such explanations as no one who had experienced 
the feelings could receive as adequate. An age like this, an age 
without earnestness, was the natural era of compromise and half- 
ness. 

To make outa case for the feudal and ecclesiastical institutions 
of modern Europe was by no means impossible : they had a mean- 
ing, had existed for honest ends, and an honest theory of them 
might be made. But the administration of those institutions had 
long ceased to accord with any honest theory. It was impossible 
to justify them in principle, except on grounds which condemned 
them in practice; and grounds of which there was at any rate 
little or no recognition in the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The natural tendency, therefore, of that philosophy, 
everywhere but in England, was to seek the extinction of those 
institutions. In England it would doubtless have done the same 
had it been strong enough: but as this was beyond its strength, 
an adjustment was come to between the rival powers. What 
neither party cared about, the ends of existing institutions, the 
work that was to be done by teachers and governors, was fairly 
flung overboard. The wages of that work the teachers and 

overnors did care about, and those wages were secured to them. 

he existing institutions in church and state were to be pre- 
served rae Baa in outward semblance at least, but were re- 
quired to be, practically, as much a nullity as possible. The 
Church continued to “rear her mitred front in courts and pa- 
laces,” but not, as in the days of Hildebrand or Becket, as the 
champion of arts against arms, of the serf against the seigneur, 
peace against war, or spiritual principles nk pone against the 
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domination of animal force. Nor even (as in the days of Latimer 
and John Knox) as a body divinely commissioned to train up the 
nation in a knowledge of God and obedience to his laws, what- 
ever became of temporal principalities and powers, and whether 
this end might most effectually be compassed by their assistance 
or by cnaigiiog them under foot. No; but the people of Eng- 
land liked old things, and nobody knew how the place might be 
filled which the doing away with so conspicuous an institution 
would leave vacant, and quieta ne movere was the favourite doc- 
trine of those times; denies on condition of not making too much 
noise about religion, or taking it too much in earnest, the church 
was supported, even by philosophers—as a “ bulwark against fana- 
ticism,” a sedative to the religious spirit, to prevent it from dis- 
turbing the harmony of society or the tranquillity of states. The 
clergy of the establishment thought they had a good bargain on 
these terms, and kept its conditions very faithfully. 

The state, again, was no longer considered, according to the 
old idea, as a concentration of the force of all the individuals 
of the nation in the hands of certain of its members, in order to 
the accomplishment of whatever could be best accomplished by 
systematic co-operation. It was found that the state was a bad 
judge of the wants of society; that it in reality cared very little 
for them; and when it attempted anything beyond that police 
against crime, and arbitration of disputes, which are indispen- 
sable to social existence, the private sinister interest of some 
class or individual was usually the prompter of its proceedings. 
The natural inference would have been that the constitution of 
the state was somehow not suited to the existing wants of society ; 
having indeed descended, with no modifications that could be 
avoided, from a time when the most prominent exigencies of 
society were quite different. This conclusion, however, was 
shrunk from; and it required the peculiarities of very recent 
times, and the speculations of the Bentham school, to produce 
even any considerable tendency that way. The existing con- 
stitution, and all the arrangements of existing society, continued 
to be applauded as the best possible. The celebrated theory of 
the three powers was got up, which made the excellence of our 
constitution consist in doing less harm than would be done by any 
other form of government. Government altogether was re- 
garded as a necessary evil, and was required to hide itself, to 
make itself as little felt as possible. The cry of the people was 
not “ help us,” ‘ guide us,” “do for us the things we cannot 
do, and show us the way to do those which we can”—and truly 
such requirements from such rulers would have been a bitter jest 
—the cry was “let us alone.” Powers to decide questions of 
meum and tuum, to protect society from open violence, and from 
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some of the most dangerous modes of fraud, could not be with- 
held; these, though in stinted measure, the Government was 
left in possession of, and to these it became the expectation of 
the public that it should confine itself. 
uch was the prevailing tone of English belief in temporals; 
what was it in spirituals? Here too a similar system of compro- 
mise had been at work. Those who pushed their philosophical 
dagen to the denial of the received religious belief, whether 
they went to the extent of infidelity or only of heterodoxy, met 
with little encouragement: neither religion itself, ner the 
received forms of it, were at all shaken by the few attacks which 
were made upon them from without. The philosophy, how- 
ever, of the time, made itself felt as effectually in another 
fashion ; it pushed its way info religion. The d priori arguments 
for a God were first dismissed. This was indeed inevitable. 
The internal evidences of Christianity shared nearly the same 
fate; if not absolutely thrown aside, they fell into the back- 
ound, and were little thought of. The doctrine of Locke, 
that we have no innate moral sense, perverted into the doctrine 
that we have no moral sense at all, made it appear that we had 
not any capacity of judging from the doctrine itself, whether it 
was worthy to have come from a righteous Being. In forgetful- 
ness of the most solemn warnings of the Author of Christianity, 
as well as of the Apostle who was the main diffuser of it through 
the world, belief in his religion was left to stand upon aici 
—a species of evidence which, according to the universal belief 
of the early Christians themselves, taney no means peculiar to 
true religion: and it is melancholy to see on what frail reeds 
able defenders of Chvistianity preferred to rest, rather than upon 
that better evidence which alone gave to their so-called evidences 
any value as a collateral confirmation. In the interpretation 
of Christianity, the palpablest bibliolatry prevailed: if (with 
Coleridge) we may so term that superstitious worship of par- 
ticular texts, which persecuted Galileo, and, in our own day, 
anathematized the discoveries of geology. Men whose faith in 
Christianity rested upon the literal infallibility of thesacred volume, 
shrunk in terror from the idea that it could have been included 
in the scheme of Providence that the human opinions and 
mental habits of the particular writers should be allowed to mix 
with and colour their mode of conceiving and of narrating the 
divine transactions. Yet this slavery to the letter has not only 
raised weg | difficulty which envelopes the most unimportant 
passage in the Bible, into an objection to revelation, but has 
paralysed many a well-meant effort to bring Christianity home, 
as a consistent scheme, to human experience and capacities of 
apprehension ; as if there were much of it which it was more 
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prudent to leave in nubibus, lest, in the attempt to make the mind 
seize hold of it as a reality, some text might be found to stand in 
the way. It might have been expected that this idolatry of the 
words of Scripture would at least have saved its doctrines from 
being tampered with by human notions: but the contrary proved 
to be the effect; for the vague and sophistical mode of inter- 
preting texts which was necessary in order to reconcile what was 
manifestly irreconcileable, engendered a habit of playing fast 
and loose with Scripture, and finding in it, or leaving out of it, 
whatever one pleased. Hence, while Christianity was, in theory 
and in intention, received and submitted to with even “ prostra- 
tion of the understanding” before it, much alacrity was in 
fact displayed in accommodating it to the received philosophy, 
and even to the popular notions of the time. To take only one 
example, but so signal a one as to be instar omnium. If there is 
any one requirement of Christianity less doubtful than another, 
it is that of being spiritually-minded ; of loving and practising 
good from a pure love, simply because it is good. But one 
of the crotchets of the philosophy of the age was, that all 
virtue is self-interest ; and accordingly, in the text book adopted 
¥ the Church (in one of its universities) for instruction in moral 
Pp ilosophy, the reason for doing good is declared to be, that God 
is stronger than we are, and is able to damn us if we do not. 
This is no exaggeration of the sentiments of Paley, and hardly 
even of the crudity of his language. 

Thus, on the whole, England had neither the benefits, such as 
they were, of the new ideas nor of the old. We were just suf- 
ficiently under the influences of each to render the other power- 
less. We had a government, which we respected too much to 
attempt to change it, but not enough to trust it with any power, 
or look to it for any services that were not compelled. We had 
a Church, which had ceased to fulfil the honest purposes of a 
church, but which we made a great point of keeping up as the 
pretence or simulacrum of one. We had a highly spiritual reli- 
gion {which we were instructed to obey from selfish motives) 
and the most mechanical and worldly notions on every other 
subject; and we were so much afraid of being wanting in 
reverence to each particular syllable of the Book which contained 
our religion, that we let its most important meanings slip through 
our fingers, and entertained the most grovelling conceptions of 
its spirit and general purposes. ‘This was not a state of things 
which could recommend itself to any earnest mind. It was sure 
in no great length of time to call forth two sorts of men—the one 
demanding the extinction of the institutions and creeds which 
had hitherto existed, the other, that they be made a reality; the 
one pressing the new doctrines to their utmost consequences ; 
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the other reasserting the better meaning and purposes of the old. 
The first type attained its greatest perfection in Bentham; the 
last in Coleridge. 

We hold that these two sorts of men, who seem to be, and 
believe themselves to be, enemies, are in reality allies. The 
powers they wield are opposite ow of one great force of pro- 
gression. What was really hateful and contemptible was the state 
which preceded them, and which each, in its way, has been striving 
now for many years toimprove. Each ought to hail with rejoicing 
the advent of the other. But most of all ought an enlightened 
Radical or Liberal to rejoice over such a Conservative as Cole- 
ridge. For sucha Radical must know, that the Constitution and 
Church of England, and the religious opinions and political 
maxims professed by their supporters, are not mere frauds, nor 
sheer nonsense—have not been got up originally, and all along 
maintained, for the sole purpose of picking people’s pockets; without 
aiming at, or being found conducive to, any honest end during 
the whole process. Nothing, of which this is a sufficient account, 
would have lasted a tithe of five, eight, or ten centuries, in the 
most improving period and the most improving nation of the world. 
These things, we may depend upon it, were not always without 
much good in them, Suoauee little of it may now be left: and 
Reformers ought to hail the man as a brother Reformer who 
points out what this good is; what it is that we have a right to 
expect from things established—which they are bound to do for 
us, as the justification of their being established—so that they 
may be recalled to it and compelled to do it, or the impossibilit 
of their any longer doing it may be conclusively mar wee | 
What is any case for reform good for, until it has passed this 
test? What mode is there of determining whether a thing is fit 
to exist, but by considering what purposes it exists for, and 
whether it be still capable of fulfilling them ? 

We have not room here to consider Coleridge’s Conservative 
philosophy in all its aspects, or in relation to all the quarters from 
which objections might be raised against it. We shall consider 
it with relation to Reformers, and especially to Benthamites. 
We would assist them to determine whether they would have 
to do with Conservative philosophers or with Conservative fools, 
and whether, since there are ‘Tories, it be better that they should 
learn their Toryism from Lord Roden, or even Sir Robert Peel, 
or from Coleridge. 

Take, for instance, Coleridge’s view of the grounds of a 
church establishment. His mode of treating any institution is 
to investigate what he terms the idea of it, or what in common 
parlance would be called the principle involved in it. ‘The idea 
or principle of a national church, and of the church of England 
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in that character, is, according to him, the reservation of a portion 
of the land, or of a right to a portion of its produce, as a fund— 
for what purpose? For the worship of God? For the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies? No,—for the advancement of 
knowledge, and the civilization and cultivation of the commu- 
nity. This fund he does not term Church-property, but “ the 
nationalty,” or national property. He considers it as destined 
for “ the support and maintenance of a permanent class or 
order, with the following duties. A certain sm@ller number were 
to remain at the fountain heads of the humanities, in culti- 
vating and enlarging the knowledge already possessed, and in 
watching over the interests of physical and moral science ; being 
likewise the instructors of such as constituted, or were to con- 
stitute, the remaining more numerous classes of the order. The 
members of this latter and far more numerous body were to be 
distributed throughout the country, so as not to Jeave even the 
smallest integral part or division without a resident guide, 
guardian, and instructor; the objects and final intention of the 
whole order being these—to preserve the stores and to guard the 
treasures of past civilization, and’thus to bind the present with 
the past; to perfect and add to the same, and thus to connect 
the present with the future; but especially to diffuse through 
the whole community, and to every native entitled to its laws 
and rights, that quantity and quality of knowledge which was 
indispensable both for the understanding of those rights, and for 
the performance of the duties correspondent; finally, to secure 
for the nation, if not a superiority over the neighbouring states, 
yet an equality at least, in that yet of general pre ee ven 
which equally with, or rather more than, fleets, armies, and 
revenue, forms the ground of its defensive and offensive power.” 

This organized body, set apart and endowed for the cultivation 
and diffusion of knowledge, is not, in Coleridge’s view, neces- 
sarily a religious corporation. ‘ Religion may be an indispensable 
ally, but is not the essential constitutive end, of that national 
institute, which is unfortunately, at least improperly, styled the 
church; a name which, in its best sense, is exclusively appropriate 
to the Church of Christ.....The clerisy of the nation, or na- 
tional church in its primary acceptation and original intention, 
compre!ended the learned of all denominations, the sages and 
professors of the law and jurisprudence, of medicine and phy- 
siology, of music, of military and civil architecture, with the 
mathematical as the common organ of the preceding; in short, 
all the so called liberal arts and sciences, the possession and ap- 
plication of which constitute the civilization of a country, as well 
as the theological. The last was, indeed, placed at the head of 


all; and of good right did it claim the precedence. But why? 
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Because under the name of theology or divinity were con- 
tained the interpretation of languages, the conservation and 
tradition of past events, the momentous epochs and revolutions 
of the race and nation, the continuation of the records, logic, 
ethics, and the determination of ethical science, in application to 
the rights and duties of men in all their various relations, social 
and civil; and lastly, the ground-knowledge, the prima scientia, 
as it was named,—philosophy, or the doctrine and discipline of 
ideas. 

*‘ Theology formed only a part of the objects, the theologians 
formed only a portion of the clerks or clergy, of the national 
Church. The theological order had precedency indeed, and 
deservedly ; but not because its members were priests, whose 
office was to conciliate the invisible powers, and to superintend 
the interests that survive the grave; nor as being exclusively, 
or even principally, sacerdotal or templar, which, when it did 
occur, is to be considered as an accident of the age, a misgrowth 
of ignorance and oppression, a falsification of the constitutive 
principle, not a constituent part of the same. No; the theolo- 
gians took the lead, because the science of theology was the 
root and the trunk of the knowledge of civilized man, because 
it gave unity and the circulating sap of life to all other sciences, 
by virtue of which alone they could be contemplated as forming 
collectively the living tree of knowledge. It had the precedency 
because, under the name theology, were comprised all the main 
aids, instruments, and materials of national education, the nisus 
formativus of the body politic, the shaping and informing spirit, 
which, educing or eliciting the latent man in all the natives of 
the soil, trains them up to be citizens of the country, free 
subjects of the realm. And, lastly, because to divinity belon 
those fundamental truths which are the common pour Buen 5 


of our civil and our religious duties, not less indispensable to a 
right view of our temporal concerns than toa rational faith 
respecting our immortal well-being. Not without celestial obser- 
vations can even terrestrial charts be accurately constructed.” — 
Church and State, chap. v. 

The nationalty, or national property, according to Coleridge, 
* cannot = ly, and without foul wrong to the nation never 


has been, alienated from its original purposes,” from the pro- 
motion of “a continuing and progressive civilization,” to the 
benefit of individuals, or any public purpose of merely econo- 
mical or material interest. But the state may withhion the 
fund from its actual holders, for the better execution of its 
actual purposes. There is no sanctity attached to the means, 
but only to the ends. The fund is not dedicated to any par- 
ticular scheme of religion, nor even to religion at all; religion 
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has only to do with it as the principal instrument of civilization, 
and in common with all the other instruments. ‘I do not assert 
that the proceeds from the nationalty cannot be rightfully vested, 
except in what we now mean by clergymen and the established 
clergy. I have everywhere implied the contrary.....In rela- 
tion to the national church, Christianity, or the church of 
Christ, is a blessed accident, a providential boon, a grace of 
God...... As the olive tree is said in its growth to fertilize the 
surrounding soil, to invigorate the roots of the vines in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and to improve the strength and flavour 
of the wines; such is the relation of the Christian and the 
national Church. But as the olive is not the same plant with 
the vine, or with the elm or poplar (that is, the state) with 
which the vine is wedded ; and as the vine, with its prop, may exist, 
though in less perfection, without the olive, or previously to its 
implantation ; even so is Christianity, and d@ fortiori any par- 
ticular scheme of theology derived, and supposed by its partisans 
to be deduced, from Christianity, no essential part of the 
being of the national Church, however conducive or even indis- 
pensable it may be to its well-bemg.”—Chap. vi. 

What says Sir Robert Inglis, or Sir Robert Peel, or Mr 
Gladstone, to such a doctrine as this? Will they thank Cole- 
ridge for this advocacy of ‘Toryism? What would become of the 
three years’ debates on the Appropriation Clause, which so dis- 
graced this country before the face of Europe? Will the ends 
of practical Toryism be much served by a theory under which 
the Royal Society might claim a part of the church property with 
as good right as the bench of Bishops, if, by endowing that 
body like the French Institute, science could be better promoted 


—a theory by which the state, in the conscientious exercise of 

its judgment, having decided that the church of England does 

not fulfil the object for which the nationalty was intended, 

might transfer its endowments to any other ecclesiastical body, 

or to any other ow not ecclesiastical, which it deemed more 
tho 


competent to ful se objects; might establish any other sect, 
or all sects} or no sect at ali, if after anxious and scrupulous 
consideration it kool deem that in the divided condition of 
religious opinion in this country, the state can no longer with 
advantage attempt the complete religious instruction of its 
people, but must for the present content itself with providing 
secular instruction, and such religious teaehing as all can take part 
in, leaving each sect to apply to its own communion that which 
they all agree in considering as the keystone of the arch? We 
believe this to be the true state of affairs in Great Britain at the 
present time. We are far from thinking it other-than a serious 
evil. We entirely acknowledge, that in any person fit to be a 
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teacher, the view he takes of religion will be intimately con- 
nected with the view he will take of all the greatest things which 
he has to teach.* Unless the same teachers who give instruction 
on those other subjects, are at liberty to enter freely on religion, 
the scheme of education will be, to a certain degree, fragmentary 
and incoherent. But the state at present has only the option 
of such an imperfect scheme, or of entrusting the whole busi- 
ness to perhaps the most unfit body that could be found for it 
among persons of any intellectual attainments, namely, the 
established clergy as at present trained and composed. Such a 
body would have no chance of being selected as the exclusive 
administrators of the nationalty, on any foundation but that of 
divine right; the ground avowedly taken by the only other 
school of Conservative philosophy which is attempting to raise 
its head in this country,—that of the new Oxford theologians 
and Mr Gladstone. 

Coleridge’s merit in this matter consists, as it seems to us, in 
two things. First, that by setting in a clear light what a 
national church establishment ought to be, and what, by the 
very fact of its existence, it must be held to pretend to be, he 
has pronounced the severest satire upon what, in fact, it is. 
There is some difference, truly, between Coleridge’s church, in 


which the schoolmaster forms the first step in the hierarchy, 
*“* who, in due time, and under condition of a faithful performance 
of his arduous duties, should succeed to the pastorate,”+ and the 
church of England such as we now see. But to say the church, 
and mean only the clergy, “ constituted,” soning to Cole- 
— conviction, “the first and fundamental apostasy.”{ He, 


and the thoughts which have proceeded from him, have done 
more than would have been effected in thrice the time by Dis- 
senters and Radicals, to make the church ashamed of the evil 
of her ways, and to determine that movement of improvement 
from within, which has begun where it ought to begin, at the 
Universities and among the younger clergy, and which, if this 
sect-ridden country is ever to be really taught, must proceed 
pari passu with the assault carried on from without. 

Secondly, we honour Coleridge for having rescued from the 
discredit in which the corruptions of the English church had 
involved everything connected with it, and for Coan vindicated 





* For the illustration of this truth from almost every branch of a liberal 
education, we may refer the reader to a remarkable pamphlet, entitled ‘ Subscrip- 
tion no Bondage,’ by the Rev. Frederick Maurice ; which, though we tink it 
signally unsuccessful in its direct object, the justification of the exclusive regula- 
tions of the Universities, contains, like all that author’s works, many important 
truths incidentally illustrated, and a lavish display of the resources of a subtle 
and accomplished as well as a devoted and earnest mind. 

t P. 57. ¢ ‘ Literary Remains,’ iii, 386. 
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against Bentham and Adam Smith and the whole eighteenth 
century, the a of an endowed class, for the cultivation of 
learning, and for diffusing its results among the community. 
That such a class is likely to be behind, instead of before, the 
progress of knowledge, is an induction erroneously drawn from 
the peculiar circumstances of the last two centuries, and in con- 
tradiction to all the rest of modern history. If we have seen 
somewhat of the abuses of endowments, we have not seen what 
this country might be made by a proper administration of them, 
as we trust we shall not see what it would be without them. 
On this subject we (that is, the present writer) are entirely as 
one with Coleridge, and with the other great defender of en- 
dowed establishments, Dr Chalmers; and we consider the defi- 
nitive establishment of this fundamental principle to be one of 
the permanent benefits which political science owes to the Con- 
servative philosophers. 

Coleridge’s theory of the Constitution is not less worthy of 
notice than his theory of the Church. The Delolme and Black- 
stone doctrine, the balance of the three powers, he declares he 
never could elicit one ray of common sense from, no more than 
from the balance of trade.* There is, however, according to him, 
an Idea of the Constitution, of which he says— 

** Because our whole history, from Alfred onwards, demon- 
strates the continued influence of such an idea, or ultimate aim, 
in the minds of our forefathers, in their characters and functions 
as public men, alike in what they resisted and what they claimed ; 
in the institutions and forms of polity which they established, 
and with regard to those against which they more or less success- 
fully contended; and because the result has been a progressive, 
though not always a direct or equable, advance in the gradual 
realization of the idea; and because it is actually, though (even 
because it is an idea) not adequately, represented in a corres- 
pondent scheme of means really existing ; we speak, and have a 
right to speak, of the idea itself as actually existing, that is, as a 
principle existing in the only way in which a principle can exist 
—in the minds and consciences of the persons whose duties it pre- 
scribes, and whose rights it determines.”+ ‘This fundamental 
idea “is at the same time the final criterion by which all particu- 
lar frames of government must be tried: for here only can we 
find the great constructive principles of our representative sys- 
tem—those principles in the light of which it can alone be ascer- 
tained what are excrescences, symptoms of distemperature, and 
marks of degeneration, and what are native growths, or changes 





* « The Friend,’ first collected edition (1818), vol. ii, p, 75. 
+ ‘Church and State,’ p. 18, 
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naturally attendant on the progressive a of the 
original germ, symptoms of immaturity, perhaps, but not of dis- 
ease ; or, at worst, modifications of the growth by the defective 
or faulty, but remediless or only gradually remediable, qualities. 
of the soil and surrounding elements.”* 

Of these principles he gives the following account :— 

‘It is the chief of many blessings derived from the insular 
character and circumstances of our country, that our social insti- 
tutions have formed themselves out of our proper needs and 
interests ; that long and fierce as the birth-struggle and growing 
pains have been, the antagonist powers have been of our own 
system, and have been allowed to work out their final balance 
with less disturbance from external forces than was possible in 
the continental states. . . Now, in every country of civilized 
men, or acknowledging the rights of property, and by means of 
determined boundaries and common laws united into one people 
or nation, the two antagonist powers or opposite interests of the 
State, under which all other state interests are comprised, are 
those of permanence and of progression.” 

The interest of permanence, or the Conservative interest, he 
considers to be naturally connected with the land, and with 
landed property. This decals, false in our opinion as an uni- 
versal principle, is true of England, and of all countries where 
landed property is accumulated in large masses. 

“On the other hand,” he says, “the progression of a State, in 
the arts and comforts of life, in the diffusion of the information 
and knowledge useful er necessary for all; in short, all advances 
in civilization, and the rights and privileges of citizens, are 
especially connected with, and derived from, the four classes,— 
the mercantile, the manufacturing, the distributive, and the pro- 
fessional.”+ (We must omit the interesting historical illustra- 
tions of this maxim.) These four last-mentioned classes I will 
designate by the name of the Personal Interest, as the exponent 
of all moveable and personal possessions, including skill and 
acquired knowledge, the moral and intellectual stock in trade of 
the professional man and the artist, no less than the raw materials, 
and the means of elaborating, transporting, and distributing 
them.’t 

The interest of permanence, then, is provided for by a repre- 
sentation of the landed proprietors; that of progression, by a 
representation of personal property and of intellectual acquire- 
ment: and while one branch of the Legislature, the Peerage, is 
essentially given over to the former, he considers it a part 
both of the general theory and of the actual English eon- 
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stitution, that the representatives of the latter should form 
“the clear and effectual po | of the Lower House ;” or 
if not, that at least, by the added influence of public opinion, 
they should exercise an effective preponderance there. That 
“the very weight intended for the effectual counterpoise of 
the great landholders,” has, “in the course of events, been 
shifted into the opposite scale ;” that the members for the towns 
“now constitute a large proportion of the political power and 
influence of the very class of men whose personal cupidity and 
whose partial views of the landed interest at large they were 
meant to keep in check ;’—these things he acknowledges: and 
only suggests a doubt, whether roads, canals, machinery, the 
press, z= other influences favourable to the popular side, do 
not constitute an equivalent force to supply the deficiency.* 
Whether this be the case or not, let the Corn Laws tell; laws 
more odious to the Personal Interest, as well as to the whole 
mass of public opinion except the agriculturists alone, than any 
other abuse of the power of the landed interest is likely to be; 
and which are steadily supported, not only by the House in 
which that interest is avowedly predominant, but by two-thirds 
of that which, according to Coleridge, is destined to keep its 
selfish views constitutionally in chek: 

How much better a Parliamentary Reformer, then, is Cole- 
ridge, than Lord John Russell, or any Whig who stickles for 
maintaining this unconstitutional omnipotence of the landed 
interest. If these became the principles of Tories, we should 
not wait long for further reform, even in our organic institutions. 
It is true Coleridge disapproved of the Reform Bill, or rather 
of the principle, or the no-principle, on which it was supported. 
He saw in it the dangers of a change amounting almost to a 
revolution, without any real tendency to remove those defects in 
the machine, which alone could justify a change so extensive. 
And that this is pretty nearly a true view of the matter, all par- 
ties seem to be now agreed. ‘The Reform Bill was not calculated 
materially to improve the general composition of the Legis- 
-lature. The good it has done, which is considerable, consists 
chiefly in this, that being so great a change, it weakened the 
superstitious feeling against great changes. Any good, which is 
contrary to the selfish interest of the dominant class, is as little 
to be looked for as ever. But improvements, which threaten no 
powerful body in their social importance or in their pecuniary 
emoluments, are no longer resisted as they once were, because of 
their greatness—hecause of the very benefit which they pro- 
mised. Witness the speedy passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment and the Penny Postage Acts. 
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Meanwhile, although Coleridge’s theory is but a mere com~- 
mencement, not amounting to the first lines of a political philo- 
sophy, has the age produced any other theory of government 
which can stand a comparison with it as to its first prineiples? 
Let us take, for example, the Benthamic theory. ‘The principle 
of this may be said to be, that since the general interest is the 
object of government, a complete control over the government 
ought to be given to those whose interest is identical with the 
general interest. ‘The authors and propounders of this theory 
were men of extraordinary intellectual powers, and the greater 
part of what they meant by it is true and important. But if con- 
sidered as the foundation of a science, it would be difficult to find 
among theories proceeding from philosophers one looking less 
like a philosophical theory, or, in the works of analyticai men, 
anything more entirely unanalytical. What can a philosopher 
do with such complex notions as “interest” and “ general in- 
terest,” without breaking them down into the elements of which 
they are composed? If by men’s interest be meant what would 
appear such to a calculating bystander, judging what would be 
a for a man during his whole life, and making no account, or 

ut little, of the gratification of his present passions, his pride, 
his envy, his vanity, his cupidity, his love of pleasure, his love 
of ease—it may be questioned whether, in this sense, the interest 
of an aristocracy, and still more that of a monarch, would not be 
as accordant with the general interest as that of either the middle 
or the poorer classes; and if men’s interest, in this understanding; 
of it, usually governed their conduct, absolute monarchy would 
probably be the best form of government. But since men 
usually do what they like, often being perfectly aware that it is 
not for their ultimate interest, still more often that it is not for 
the interest of their posterity, and (even when they do believe 
that the object they are seeking is permanently good for them) 
almost always overrating its value; it is necessary to consider, 
not who are they whose permanent interest, but who are they 
whose immediate interests and habitual feelings, are likely to be 
most in accordance with the end we seek to obtain. And as that 
end (the general good) is a very complex state of things, com- 
prising as its component elements many requisites which are 
neither of one and the same nature, nor attainable by one and the 
same means—political philosophy must begin by a classification 
of these elements, in order to distinguish those of them which go 
naturally together (so that the provision made for one will suffice 
for the rest), from those which are ordinarily in a state of anta- 
gonism, or at least of separation, and require to be provided for 
apart. This preliminary classification being supposed, things 
would, in a perfect government, be so ordered, that corre- 
ponding to each of the great interests of society, there would be 
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some branch or some integral part of the governing body—so 
constituted that it should not be merely deemed by philosophers, 
but actually and constantly deem itself, to have its strongest 
interests involved in the maintenance of that one of the ends of 
society which it is intended to be the guardian of. This, we 
say, is the thing to be aimed at, the type of perfection in a poli- 
tical constitution. Not that there is a possibility of making 
more than a limited approach to it in practice. A government 
must be composed out of the elements already existing in 
society, and the distribution of power in the constitution cannot 
vary much or long from the distribution of it in society itself. 
But wherever the circumstances of society allow any choice, 
wherever wisdom and contrivance are at all available, this, we con- 
ceive, is the principle of guidance ; and whatever anywhere exists 
is imperfect and a failure, just so far as it recedes from this type. 

Such a philosophy of government, we need hardly say, is in 
its infancy: the first step to it, the classification of the exigencies 
of society, has not been made. Bentham, in his ‘ Principles of 
Civil Law,’ has given a specimen, very useful for many other 
purposes, but not available, nor intended to be so, for founding a 
theory of representation upon it. For that particular purpose 
we have seen nothing comparable as far as it goes, notwithstand- 
ing its manifest insufficiency, to Coleridge’s division of the in- 
terests of society into the two antagonist interests of Permanence 
and Progression. The Continental philosophers have, by a 
different path, arrived at the same division; and this is about 
as far probably as the science of political institutions has yet 
venshed 

In the details of Coleridge’s political opinions there is much 
good, and much that is questionable or worse. In_ political 
economy especially he writes like an arrant driveller, and it 
would have been well for his reputation had he never meddled 
with the subject.* But this department of knowledge can now 
take care of itself. On other points we meet with far-reaching 
remarks, and a tone of general feeling sufficient to make a Tory’s 
hair stand on end. ‘Thus, in the work from which we have most 
quoted, he calls the state policy of the last half-century “a 
Cyclops with one eye, and that in the back of the head,” its 
measures “either a series of anachronisms, or a truckling to 
events instead of the science that should command them.”+ He 





* Yet even on this subject he has occasionally“a just thought, happily expressed ; 
as this: “ Instead of the position that all things find, it would be less equivocal 
and far more descriptive of the fact to say, that things are always finding their 
level; which might be taken as the paraphrase or ironical definition of a storm.”— 
Second Lay Sermon, p. 403. 
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styles the great commonwealthsmen “the stars of that narrow 
interspace of blue sky between the black clouds of the First and 
Second Charles’s reigns.”* The ‘ Literary Remains’ are full of 
dis ing remarks on many of the heroes of ‘Toryism and Church- 
of. Eng ndism. He sees, for instance, no difference between 
Whitgift and Bancroft, and Bonner and Gardiner, except that 
the last were the most consistent—that the former sinned against 
better knowledge ;+ and one of the most poignant of his writings is 
acharacter of Pitt, the very reverse of panegyrical.{ As a spe- 
cimen of his practical views, we have mentioned his recommen- 
dation that the parochial clergy should begin by being school- 
masters. He urges “a different division and subdivision of the 
kingdom ” instead of “the present barbarism, which forms an 
obstacle to the improvement of the country of much greater mag- 
nitude than men are generally aware.”§ But we must confine 
ourselves to instances in which he has helped to bring forward 
eat principles, either implied in the old English opinions and 
institutions, or at least opposed to the new tendencies. 

For example, he is at issue with the /et alone doctrine, or the 
theory that governments can do nothing better than to do 
nothing; a doctrine generated by the manifest selfishness and 
incompetence of modern European governments, but of which, 
as a general theory, we may now be permitted to say, that one 
half of it is true and the other half false. All who are on a level 
with their age now readily admit that government ought not to 
interdict men from publishing their opinions, pursuing their 
employments, or buying and selling their goods, in whatever 
place or manner they deem the most advantageous. Beyond 
suppressing force and fraud, governments can seldom, without 
doing more harm than good, attempt to chain up the free agency 
of individuals. But does it follow from this that government 
cannot exercise a free agency of its own ?—that it cannot bene- 
ficially employ its powers, its means of information, and its pecu- 
niary resources (so far surpassing those of any other association, 
or of any individual) in promoting the public welfare by a thou- 
sand means which individuals would never think of, would have 
no sufficient motives to attempt, or no sufficient powers to accom- 
plish? To confine ourselves to one, and that a limited, view of 
the subject: a state ought to be considered as a great benefit 
society, or mutual insurance company, for helping (under the 
necessary regulations for preventing abuse) that large proportion 
of its members who cannot help themselves. 





an Church and State,’ p. 102. t ‘ Literary Remains,’ ii, 388. 
¢ Written in the Morning Post, and now (as we rejoice to see) reprinted in Mr 
Gillman’s biographical memoir. 
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“* Let us suppose,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ the negative ends of a state 
elready attained, namely, its own safety by means of its own strength, 
and the protection of person and property for all its members ; there 
will then remain its positive ends :—1. To make the means of sub- 
sistence more easy to each individual: 2. To secure to each of its 
members the hope of bettering his own condition or that of his chil- 
dren: 3. The development of those faculties which are essential to 
his humanity, that is, to his rational and moral being.”’* 


In regard to the two former ends, he of course does not mean 
that they can be accomplished merely by making laws to that 
effect; or that, according to the wild doctrines now afloat, it is the 
fault of the government if every one has not enough to eat and 
drink. But he means that government can do something direetly, 
and very much indirectly, to promote even the physical comfort 
of the people; and that if, besides making a proper use of its 
own powers, it would exert itself to teach the people what is in 
theirs, Indigence would soon disappear from the face of the 
earth. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest service which Coleridge has 
Ha ss gs politics in his capacity of a Conservative philosopher, 


though its fruits are mostly yet to come, is in reviving the idea of 


a trust inherent in landed property. The land, the gift of nature, 
the source of subsistence to all, and the foundation of everythin 
that influences our physical well-being, cannot be considere 
a subject of property in the same absolute sense in which men are 
deemed proprietors of that which no one has any interest in but 
themselves—that which they have actually called into existence 
by their own bodily exertion. As Coleridge points out, such a 
notion is altogether of modern growth :— 

‘¢ The very idea of individual or private property in our present 
acceptation of the term, and according to the current notion of the 
right to it, was originally confined to moveable things; and the 
more moveable the more susceptible of the nature of property.” + 


By the early institutions of Europe, property in land was a 
public function, created for certain public purposes, and held 
under condition of their fulfilment; and as such, we predict, under 
the modifications suited to modern society, it will again come to 
be considered. In thisage, when everything is ealled in question, 
and when the foundation of private property itself needs to be 
argumentatively maintained against shallow and erude indeed, 
but plausible and persuasive sophisms, one may easily see the 
danger of mixing up what is not really tenable with what is—and 
the impossibility of maintaining an absolute right in an indivi- 
dual to an unrestricted control, a jus utendi et abutendi, over 
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an unlimited quantity of the mere raw material of the globe, 
to which every other person could originally make out as 
good a natural title as himself. It will certainly not be 
much longer tolerated that agriculture should be carried on 
(as Coleridge expresses it) on the same principles as those of 
trade; “ that a gentleman should regard his estate as a mer- 
chant his cargo, or a shopkeeper his stock ;”* that he should 
be allowed to deal with it as if it only existed to yield rent to 
him, not food to the numbers whose hands till it ; and should have 
aright, and a right possessing all the sacredness of property, to 
turn them out by hundreds and make them perish on the high 
road, as has been done before now by Irish landlords. We 
believe it will soon be thought, that a mode of property in land 
which has brought things to this pass, has existed long enough. 
We shall not be suspected (we hope) of recommending a general 
resumption of landed possessions, or the depriving any one, 
without compensation, of anything which the law gives him. 
But we say that when the state allows any one to exercise 
ownership over more land than suffices to raise by his own labour 
his subsistence and that of his family, it confers on him power 
over other human beings—power affecting them in their most vital 
interests; and that no notion of private property can bar the 
right which the state inherently possesses, to require that the 
power which it has so given shall not be abused. e say, also, 
that, by giving this direct power over so large a portion of the 
community, indirect power is necessarily conferred over all the 
remaining portion ; and this, too, it is the duty of the state to place 
under proper control. Further, the tenure of land, the various 
rights connected with it, and the system on which its cultivation 
is carried on, are points of the utmost importance both to the 
economical and to the moral well-being of the whole community. 
And the state fails in one of its highest obligations, unless it takes 
these points under its particular superintendence ; unless, to the 
full extent of its power, it takes means of providing that the 
manner in which land is held, the mode and degree of its divi- 
sion, and every other peculiarity which influences the mode of 
its cultivation, shall be the most favourable possible for mak- 
ng the best use of the land: for drawing the greatest be- 
nefit from its productive resources, for securing the happiest 
existence to those employed upon it, and for setting the great- 
est number of hands free to employ their labour for the benefit 
of the community in other ways. We believe that these opin- 
ions will become, in no very long period, universal through- 
out Europe. And we gratefully bear our testimony to the fact, 
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that the first among us who has given the sanction of philosophy ~- 
to so great a reform in the popular and current notions, is a Con- 
servative philosopher. 

Of Coleridge as a moral and religious philosopher (the cha- 
racter which he presents most prominently in his principal 
works), there is neither room, nor would it be expedient for us to 
speak more than generally. On both subjects few men have 
ever combined so much earnestness with so catholic and unsecta- 
rian a spirit. ‘‘ We have imprisoned,” says he, ‘ our own con- 
ceptions by the lines which we have drawn in order to exclude 
the conceptions of others. J’ai trouvé que la plupart des sectes 
ont raison dans une bonne partie de ce qu’elles avancent, mais non 
pas tant en ce qu’elles nient.”* That almost all sects, both in 
philosophy and religion, are right in the positive part of their 
tenets, though commonly wrong in the negative, is a doctrine 
which he professes as strongly as the eclectic school in France. 
Almost all errors he holds to be “ truths misunderstood,” * half- 
truths taken as the whole,” though not the less, but the more 
dangerous on that account. Both the theory and the practice of 
enlightened tolerance in matters of opinion, might be exhibited 
in extracts from ais writings more copiously than in those of any 
other writer we know; though there are a few (and but a few) 
exceptions to his own practice of it. In the theory of ethics, he 
contends against the doctrine of general consequences, and holds 
that, for man, “to obey the simple unconditional commandment 
of eschewing every act that implies a self-contradiction”—-so to act 
as to “ be able, without involving any contradiction, to will that 
the maxim of thy conduct should be the law of all intelligent 
beings,—is the one universal and sufficient principle and pn of 
morality.”{ Yet even a utilitarian can have little complaint to 
make of a philosopher who lays it down that “the outward object 
of virtue” is “the greatest producible sum of happiness of all 
men,” and that * happiness in its i a sense is but the continuity 
and sum-total of the pleasure which is allotted or happens to 
a man.’’§ 

But his greatest object was to bring into harmony Religion 
and Philosophy. He laboured incessantly to establish that “ the 
Christian faith—in which,” says he, “ I include every article of be- 
lief and doctrine professed by the first reformers in common”—is 
not only Divine truth, but also “ the perfection of Human Intelli- 
gence.”|| All that Christianity has revealed, philosophy, accord~ 
ing to him, can prove, though there is much which it could never 
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have diseovered ; human reason, once strengthened by Christianity, 
ean evolve all the Christian doctrines from its own sources.* 
Moreover, “if infidelity is not to overspread England as well as 
France,”}+ the Scripture, and every passage of Scripture, must 
be submitted to this.test ; inasmuch as ‘* the compatibility of a docu- 
ment with the conclusions of self-evident reason, and with the 
laws of conscience, is a condition @ priori of any evidence ade- 
quate to the proof of its having been revealed by God ;” and this, 
he says, is no philosophical novelty, but a prineiple “ clearly laid 
down both by Moses and by St Paul.”{ He thus goes quite 
as far as the Unitarians in making man’s reason and moral feel- 
ings a test of revelation ; but differs toto calo from them in their 
rejection of its mysteries, which he regards as the highest philo- 
sophic truths, and says that “ the Christian to whom, after a long 
profession of Christianity, the mysteries remain as much mysteries 
as before, is in the same state as a schoolboy with regard to his 
arithmetic, to whom the facit at the end of the examples in his 
eyphering-book is the whole ground for his assuming that such 
and such figures amount to so and so.” 

These opinions are not likely to be popular in the religious 
world, and Coleridge knew it: ‘1 quite calculate,”§ said he 
once, ‘‘on my being one day or other holden in worse repute by 
many Christians than the Unitarians” and even infidels. “ It must 
be undergone by every one who loves the truth for its own sake 
beyond all other things.” For our part, we are not bound to 
defend him; and we must admit that, in his attempt to arrive at 
theology by way of philosophy, we see much straining, and not 
unfrequently, as it appears to us, total failure. The question, 
however, is not whether Coleridge’s attempts are always success- 
ful, but whether it is desirable or not that such attempts should 
be made. Whatever some religious people may think, philoso- 
phy will and must go on, ever seeking to understand whatever 
ean be made understandable ; and, whatever some philosophers 
may think, there is little prospect at present that philosophy will 
take the place of religion, or that any philosophy will be generally 
received in this country, unless supposed not only to be con- 
sistent with, but even to yield collateral support to, Christianity. 
What is the use, then, of treating with contempt the idea of a 
religious philosophy? We must be looking for a religious phi- 
losophy, and our main hope ought to be that it will be such a one 
as fulfils the conditions of a philosophy—the very foremost of 
which is, unrestricted freedom of thought. There is no philo- 
sophy possible where fear of consequences is a stronger principle 
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than love of truth; where speculation is paralyzed, either by the 
belief that conclusions honestly arrived at will be punished by 
a just and good Being by eternal damnation, or Ly seeing in 
every text of Scripture a foregone conclusion, with which the 
results of inquiry must, at any expense of sophistry and self- 
deception, be made to quadrate. 

From both these withering influences, that have so often 
made the acutest intellects exhibit specimens of obliquity and 
imbecility in their theological speculations which have made 
them the pity of subsequent generations, Coleridge’s mind was 

erfectly free. Faith—the faith which is a religious duty—was, 
n his view, a state of the will and of the affections, not of the 
understanding. Heresy, in “the literal sense and seriptural 
import of the word,” is, according to him, “ wilful error, or 
belief originating in some perversion of the will;” he says, 
therefore, that there may be orthodox heretics, since indifference 
to truth may as well be shown on the right side of the question 
as on the wrong; and denounces, in strong language, the con- 
trary doctrine of the ‘pseudo-Athanasius,” who “ interprets 
Catholic faith by belief,”* an act of the understanding alone. The 
**true Lutheran doctrine,” he says, is, that “ neither will truth, 
as a mere conviction of the understanding, save, nor error con- 
demn. To love truth sincerely is spiritually to have truth ; and an 
error becomes a personal error, not by its aberration from logic 
or history, but so far as the causes of such error are in tlie heart, 
or may be traced back to some antecedent unchristian wish or 
habit.”+ ‘ The unmistakable passions of a factionary and a 
schismatic, the ostentatious display, the ambitious and dishonest 
arts of a sect-founder, must be superinduced on the false doctrine 
before the heresy makes the man a heretic.” + 

Against the other terror, so fatal to the unshackled exercise of 
reason on the greatest questions, the view which Coleridge took 
of the authority of the Scriptures was a preservative. He drew 
the strongest distinction between the inspiration which he owned 
in the various writers, and an express dictation by the Almighty 
of every word they wrote. “The notion of the absolute trut 
and divinity of every syllable of the text of the books of the Old 
and New ‘Testament as we have it,’ he again and again asserts 
to be unsupported by the Scripture itself; to be one of those 
superstitions in which “there is a heart of unbelief ;”§ to be, “if 
possible, still more extravagant” than the Papal infallibility; and 
declares that the very same arguments are used for both doc- 
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the Srdand 4th volumes. wii ” 
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trines.* God, he believes, informed the minds of the writers 
with the truths he meant to reveal, and left the rest to their 
human faculties. He pleaded most earnestly, says his nephew 
and editor, for this liberty of criticism with respect to the Scrip- 
tures, as “the only middle path of safety and peace between a 
godless disregard of the unique and transcendent character of the 
Bible, taken generally, and that scheme of interpretation, scarcely 
less adverse to the pure spirit of Christian wisdom, which wildly 
arrays our faith in opposition to our reason, and inculeates the 
sacrifice of the latter to the former; for he threw up his hands 
in dismay at the language of some of our modern divinity on this 
point, as if a faith not founded on insight were aught else than a 
specious name for wilful positiveness ; as if the Father of Lights 
could require, or would accept, from the only one of his creatures 
whom he had endowed with reason, the sacrifice of fools!.... 
Of the aweless doctrine that God might, if he had so pleased, 
have given to man a religion which to human intelligence 
should not be rational, and exacted his faith in it, Coleridge’s 
whole middle and later life was one deep and solemn denial.” + 
He bewails ‘‘bibliolatry” as the pervading error’ of modern 
Protestant divinity, and the great stumbling-block of Christianity, 
and exclaims, t ‘*O might I live but to utter all my meditations 
on this most concerning point ... in what sense the Bible may 
be called the word of God, and how and under what conditions 
the unity of the Spirit is translucent through the letter, which, 
read as the letter merely, is the word of this and that pious, but 
fallible and imperfect, man.” It is known that he did live to 
write down these meditations; and speculations so important will 
one day, it is devoutly to be hoped, be given to the world. 
Theological discussion is beyond our province, and it is not for 
us, especially in this place, to judge these sentiments of Coleridge; 
but it is pretty clear that they are not the sentiments of a bigot, 
or of one who is to be dreaded by Liberals, lest he should illibe- 
ralize the minds of the rising generation of ‘Tories and High- 
Churechmen. We think the danger is rather lest they should 
find him vasily too liberal. And yet, now when the most orthodox 
divines, both in the Church and out of it, find it necessary to 
explain away the apparent sense of the whole first chapter of 
Genesis, one would think the time gone by for expecting to 
learn from the Bible what it never could have been intended to 
communicate, and to find in all its statements a literal truth nei~ 
ther necessary nor conducive to what the volume itself declares 
to be the ends of revelation. Such at least was Coleridge’s 





* «Literary Remains,’ ii. 385. 
+ Preface to the 3rd vol. of the ‘ Literary Remains.’ 
¢ ‘ Literary Remains,’ iv, 6. 
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opinion: and whatever influence such an opinion may have over 
Conservatives, it cannot do other than make them less bigots, and 
better philosophers. 

But we must close this long essay: long in itself, but short in 
relation to its subject, and to the multitude of topics involved in 
it. We do not pretend to have given any sufficient account of 
Coleridge ; but we hope we may have proved to some, not pre- 
viously aware of it, that there is something both in him, and in 
the school to which he belongs, not unworthy of their better 
knowledge. We may have done something to show that a Tory 
philosopher cannot be wholly a Tory, but must often be a better 
Liberal than Liberals themselves; while he is the natural means 
of rescuing from oblivion truths which Tories have forgotten, 
and which the prevailing schools of Liberalism never knew. 

And even if we were wrong in this, and a Conservative philo- 
sophy were an absurdity, it is well calculated to drive out a hun- 
dred absurdities worse than itself. Let no one think that it is 
nothing, to accustom men to give a reason for their opinion, be 
the opinion ever so untenable, the reason ever so insufficient. A 
man accustomed to submit his ‘fundamental tenets to the test of 
reason, will be more open to the dictates of reason on every other 
point. Not from him shall we have to apprehend the owl-like 
dread of light, the drudge-like aversion to change, which were 
the characteristics of the old unreasoning race of bigots. A man 
accustomed to contemplate the fair side of Toryism (the side that 
every attempt at a philosophy of it must bring to view), and to 
defend the existing system by the display of its capabilities as an 
engine of public good,—such a man, when he comes to administer 
the system, will be more anxious than another man to realize 
those capabilities, to bring the actual fact a little nearer to the 
specious theory. ‘ Lord, enlighten thou our enemies,” should be 
the prayer of every true Reformer; sharpen their wits, give 
acuteness to their perceptions, and consecutiveness and clearness 
to their reasoning powers: we are in danger from their folly, not 
from their wisdom ; their weakness is what fills us with appre- 
hension, not their strength. 

For ourselves, we are not so blinded by our particular opinions 
as to be ignorant that in this and in every other country, the great 
mass of the owners of property, and of all the classes intimately 
connected with the owners of property, are, and must be, in the 
main, Conservative. ‘To suppose that so mighty a body can ever 
be without immense influence in the commonwealth, or to lay 
plans for effecting great changes, either spiritual or temporal, in 
which they are left out of the question, would be weakness itself. 
Let those who desire such changes, ask themselves, if they are 
content that these classes should be, and remain, to a man, banded 
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against them ; and what progress they expect to make, or by what 
means, unless a process of preparation shall be going on in the 
minds of these very classes; not by the impossible method of 
converting them from Conservatives into Liberals, but by their 
being led to adopt one liberal opinion after another, as a part of 
Conservatism itself. ‘The first step to this, is to inspire them with 
the desire to systematize and rationalize their own actual creed : 
and the feeblest attempt to do this has an an intrinsic value ; far 
more, then, one which has so much in it, both of moral goodness 
and true insight, as the philosophy of Coleridge. 
A. 








Arr. I1.—Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. 
Translated by J. G. Lockhart, L.L.B. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh. T. Cadell, London. 1823. 


T is aremark of our honest old Selden in his ‘ Table ‘Talk,’ that 
*‘ you may learn the complexion of the times, and find out how 
the wind sits, by few things better than ballads; as take a straw 
and throw it up into the air, you may see by that which way the 
wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone.” ‘These 
light compositions, possessing a less degree of specific gravity 
than epics or ethics, are raised up by the workings of the under 
current, and float on the surface of popular opinion. Made for 
the people, and existing only by their suffrage, they reflect their 
feelings, “the very age and body of the time, its form and pres- 
sure,” and this they must do in the tone which is the most ac- 
ceptable to their audience, of whom they are the mouth-piece. 
Owing nothing to the protection of the powerful, the patronage 
of the great, the countenance of critics, nothing to the luxury of 
type,—to all that flatters the eye at the expense of the under- 
standing,—they depend for all in all on their sheer merit, and on 
their fitness for the occasions on which they appear, and the 
sentiments which they express. 

The songs of the people, set to familiar tunes, are soon learnt, 
easily retained, and the last forgotten. They rock the babe to 
sleep, and soothe the daily toil of hard-working manhood. How- 
ever unmusical and inartificial they may seem to fine-eared 
fastidiousness, they collect and influence the many, as dissonant 
tinklings of brass affect the wandering ci swarm—imore 
really effective than the fabled songs of syrens, or the strains of 
Orpheus. Those who hear the incantation lay down their work 
to listen;—the hurrying artisan is arrested, the busy hum of the 
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street is silenced, and the humble mite extracted from those by 
whom even a mite can ill be spared. “I love a ballad in print o’ 
life, for then we’re sure they are true,” says Mopsa, and it is one 
of those many truths which Shakspeare has dropped apparently 
in jest. Genuine exponents of the spirit of the times, they pass 
from hand to hand, from mouth to mouth, with ever widening 
influence, until from following they lead opinions. The mightiest 
changes and chances have been brought to pass by this vehicle, 
whereby the elements of popular excitement are condensed and 
communicated. 

These homely expressions of a people’s voice, albeit devoid of 
the rules of art and of the refinement of a classical style, have 
seldom spoken any other speech than the honest language of 
nature. They have never pandered to tyranny, never flattered 
despots; they have taken the side of the people, and have 
been eminently successful champions in the people’s cause. The 
sturdy spirit of resistance against the laws and idiom of a Nor- 
man oppressor, was breathed forth in the ancient carols of our 
bold forefathers. These symbols and watch-words, of more 
value than ponderous histories, sustained the efforts of the entire 
nation, and have been crowned with the full recovery of more 
than Saxon liberty, and the complete establishment of our Anglo- 
Saxon language. They shook off, like the dew-drops from the 
roused lion’s mane, the foreigner and his jargon; they opened 
the deep wells of English undefiled, from whence streams of 
the purest poetry, as well as of the soundest practical phi- 
losophy, have gushed forth in a clear and continuous stream. 
They fomented and fostered that worship of nature in her own 
school of open air, that simple spirit-searching style in thought 
and expression, that animated expression of the hopes, joys, and 
passions of the unchangeable heart of man, which is for all 
time, not fora fashion. It is to them that we owe Shakspeare, 
Goldsmith, Burns, and Walter Scott, whose volumes may console 
us for the lost treasures of Alexandrian libraries. 

England has not alone reaped the rich fruit of this fertilizing 
irrigation; Spain, too, owes to her ancient ballads her national 
literature, her Garcilazo de Vegaand Cervantes. _In this feeling 
we gladly hail the republication of Mr Lockhart’s translations, 
which have been selected by him with excellent judgment, and 
translated with unusual vigour, animation, and fidelity. Rich as 
is our own literature in these ancient reliques, they cannot com- 
pete with those of the Peninsula in number, importance, or 
antiquity. ‘These racy antique effusions of a pregnant poetic 
imagination, scarcely conscious of its own productive power, are, 
observes Bouterwek, the genuine offspring of Castilian nature. 
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To recount their -—_ recognised imperfections and faults, is as 
superfluous as it would be impossible by any critical study to 
imitate a single trait of the noble simplicity which constitutes 
their highest charm. ‘They form the earliest, freshest, and most 
truly original portion of the literature of Spain. A metrical 
form was selected, in accordance with the immemorial fondness 
of the natives of the Peninsula for song. ‘They had their be- 
ginning with the revival of the Gothic monarchy; they record 
every event by which the long lost provinces were wrested, one 
by one, inch by inch, from the Moor; they are multiplied as 
the battles ; they chronicled the thousand heroes of a thousand 
victories. Hornbooks of the lisping child, they taught the 
actions of his fathers; they reared him up to deeds worthy of 
those who had fought and died before him; they gave out a 
promise that he, in his turn, should be held in everlasting re- 
membrance, and enlisted, if deserving, among the glorious 
company of true men, and models of honour, gallantry, and 
patriotism. ‘These popular poems formed as it were a federal 
code to the scattered provinces,—they constituted a common 
bond of union, and became to Spaniards what the Iliad was to 
the confederate Greeks. Granada was their Troy, the Cid 
their Achilles. They inculcated all the generous lessons which 
ancient literature teaches of conduct, bravery, self-devotion, and 
loyalty; while in respectful deference to the sex, or in solemn 
ssah-ebeashing devotion, the peasant of Castile had nothing to 
learn from the poetry or philosophy of antiquity. 

These noble ballads speak out the free tone of former liberties, 
that boon which, in their own words, is too precious to be bought 
at any price :— 

‘¢ El bien de la libertad, 


Por ningun precio es comprado.” 


* That uniformity of high sentiment prevails,” says Mr Lock- 
hart, “which might have been expected to distinguish the popular 
poetry of a nation proud, haughty, free, and engaged in con- 
tinual warfare against enemies of different faith and manners, 
but not less proud and not less warlike than themselves. All 
the principal features of the old Spanish history may be found 
more or less shadowed forth among the productions of these 
faithful and unflattering minstrels.” These native inspirations 
of the Castilian muse express a deep sense of loyalty to the 
sovereign, limited by requirement of the strict performance of his 
reciprocal duties to his people. They are stamped with an erect 
and manly bearing, tempered by a kind natural courtesy, which 
neither the Bourbon nor the Inquisition have blighted, and which, 
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in the present degeneracy of her best born and wealthiest, still 
characterises the noble peasant of Castile, and 


‘¢ is sooner found in lonely sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestried halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was named, 
And yet is most pretended.” 


The preceding remarks will be abundantly illustrated by 
the specimens which Mr Lockhart has culled from the ample 
Jioresta of Spanish song. They are of all periods, commenc- 
ing with the defeat of Don Roderick, the last of the Goths, 
and passing from the reconstruction of the shattered monarchy, 
through a gorgeous melodrama of changing scenes and actors, 
to the crowning mercy of the whoig, the grand catastrophe of an 
epos of eight centuries, the conquest of Granada, and the freeing 
the sacred soil of Spain from the infidel invader. 

Mr Lockharit’s work, originally nublished in 1823, is now re- 
produced with all the recommendations of typographical and 
historical illustrations, coupled with the more solid embellishment 
of a revisal, and the last touches of his matured judgment and 
reconsideration. ‘The work was one of his first productions, 
and gave the high promise of excellence which his subsequent 
productions (too few) have so well verified. He evidently 
entered on the subject con amore; and in truth it was one 
fascinating to a young imaginative mind. In a preliminary dis- 
course he gives a rapid sketch of the history, structure, and 
general character of the ballads of Spain, and places before the 
reader the peculiarities which form either the points of differ- 
ence or resemblance between them and our own ancient relics. 
Perfectly acquainted with the genius and feeling of his original, 
Mr Lockhart has never thought it necessary to adhere to every 
part, particle, and iota of his text, but has rather desired to put 
forth a Spanish book in the form which would be the most accept- 
able to an English reader: with this object in view he has, like a 
skilful artist, selected and dwelt only on those leading features 
which fix character, and confer identity and reality; he has 
rejected the ordinary aud condensed the diffuse, while at other 
times he has engrafted on the Spanish olive some healthy scions 
of our English oak; and has dovetailed in his mosaic work with 
such curious felicity, that nothing but a close collation with the 
Spanish text will enable the reader to distinguish the additional 
from the original work. This power of passing into the spirit of 
a foreign composition, and of blending new matter into another 
composition, as it is the most difficult, so is it one of the greatest 
triumphs of the highest class of translation. It requires patience, 
tact, and genius; and becomes trying in proportion as the trans- 
lator is himself a poet, and thus compelled to rein in his aspira- 
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tions to another pace, or to drag on the drudgery of “ whole 
traductions,” to which Milton has expressed his unconquerable 
aversion. 

The volume opens with the lamentation of Don Roderick, 
after the fatal battle on the banks of the Guadalete. The 
original ballad, commencing “ Las armas quedan rotas,” will be 
found at the 190th page of Grimm, and in Duran, vol. iv. 19. 
We refer to these works, and to that of Depping, from the ex- 
treme scarcity of the early editions of the Spanish romanceros, 
which, never to be met with in the Peninsula, are hoarded up in 
England in the innermost recesses of bibliographical treasure- 
chambers. ‘The little work of Grimm was published at Vienna 
in 1815, under the title of * Silva de Romances Viejos.’ That 
of Depping is more important, and is one which we recommend 
to our younger readers; it is entitled ‘ Sammlung der besten 
Spanischen Romanzen. Altenburg und Leipsig, 1817.’ It con- 
tains a selection of the best specimens of every kind of Spanish 
ballad; the prefatory remarks are written in a happy combina- 
tion of poetical enthusiasm with learning and research, while the 
text is enriched with a running critique on the principal beauties 
of the most remarkable ballads. ‘These two works are justly 
commended by Mr Lockhart, who follows the example of Grimm 
in the form of his stanza, and that of Depping in his classification 
of specimens. ‘The *‘ Romancero de Romances,’ by Don Au- 
gustin Duran, is more comprehensive and more accurately 
printed than either; this work now consists of five volumes, the 
first published at Madrid in 1828, and the last in 1832. The 
‘ Discurso Preliminar,’ which is affixed to the fourth volume, is 
principally taken from the investigations of German critics; pro- 
ceeding, however, from the pen of a Spaniard, it is entitled to 
considerable respect in all matters of local or philological inquiry. 
The general tone of feeling and knowledge of the subject do 
credit to the head and heart of the compiler. 

Roderick, the last of the Goths, when the battle was lost, flies 
alone, and leading his weary steed to the top of a mountain, sur- 
veys his routed troops, and breaks into a lament over his fallen 
fortunes : 


«Last night I was the King of Spain, to-day no king am I: 
Last night fair castles held my train, to-night where shall I lie?” 


His penitence follows next; sinking under hunger and thirst, 
fainting from fatigue and loss of blood, the king falls in with a 
poor shepherd, and partakes of his rude meal: 


“Very black was the bread, and very coarse to the king, 

But sadder were the tears he shed, nor would he check their 
spring, 

While thus on crusts he fed, his former feasts remembering.” 
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He is then directed to a lonely hermitage, which he reaches as 
the sun goes down; he is welcomed by the anchorite, to whom 
his expiatory punishment is revealed. After three days passed 
in prayer and penitence, he is placed in a tomb with a live snake, 
which at length puts an end to the sufferings of the seducer 
of Cava in a very appropriate manner ; for the details of which 
the curious reader must refer to the original. 


‘Ay! Espana 
Perduta por un gusto y por la Cava!” 


The monastic annalists of Spain attribute the Saracenic 
invasion to divine wrath at the monarch’s incontinency, just 
as their descendants now consider the miserable condition of 
heretical England to be the just and natural punishment of our 
Henry’s appetency for the fair Boleyn. 

Mr Lockhart passes over the unimportant period of the early 
struggles of the rude Asturian refugees, and introduces at once 
Bernardo del Carpio, one of the first heroes of the restored 
monarchy, the reputed slayer of the redoubtable Orlando, and 
the victor of Roncevalles. We agree with Mr Lockhart in sus- 
pecting that Bernardo is a pure creation of Spanish romance. 
His character, however, was sufficiently historical to give it ac- 
ceptance amid unread listeners. Perhaps Achilles never existed ; 
both, however, were selected by the poet to embody the spirit of 
their age, and, as regards feelings and actions, both are drawn 
with scrupulous accuracy. 

Bernardo is said to have been the natural son of the Count of 
Saldana, by Ximena, the sister of Alphonso the Chaste. This 
monarch, who was well nigh sainted for living only in Platonic 
union with his wife Bertha, “took the scandal greatly to heart, 
and shut up the peccant princess in a cloister, and her paramour 
in a prison ;” he then, “ having neglected to raise up heirs for the 
kingdom in the ordinary manner,” conceived the idea of sur- 
rendering it to the great Emperor of the West. ‘The nation 
rose in arms at this scandalous attempt to transfer Spain to 
France. We have beheld, in our times, the same effects pro- 
duced from the same causes, and, singularly enough, brought to 
pass in the same neighbourhood of Vitoria. ‘There Charles, 
with all his peerage, was put to the rout; there were defeated 
the French allies of Henry of ‘Trastamara by our gallant Black 
Prince ; there again were scattered, by our Wellington, the in- 
truding hosts of an emperor and invader more powerful than the 
great Charles himself. 

The real history of the invasion of Spain by Charlemagne is 
somewhat obscure. It has been contended that this great con- 
queror of his day, and arbiter of European destinies, was called 
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in by the Emir of Zaragoca to settle the rival pretensions of the 
royal houses of Abbas and Omar, just as — was at Bay- 
onne to arbitrate between Ferdinand and his father. Charles, not 
to mention personal ambition, entertained a Teutonic feeling of 
kindness for the cognate Spanish Goth, combined with a hatred 
and dread of the Saracenic influence, which threatened the 
liberty and religion of the West. He advanced, therefore, into 
the Pyrenees, unfolded the banner of the cross, and thereby ob- 
tained the fame of a religious warrior : 


“ Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando 
Carlo magno perde la santa gente.” 


Whatever Dante might predicate of the sanctity of the French, 
the Spaniards, Moor as well as Goth, held them to be accursed. 
They both merged their mutual feuds of creed and contest in a 
greater, all-absorbing loathing against the Gaul. The invaders were 
waylaid in the mountain defiles and crushed ; both Spaniards and 
Moors claimed the glory of the deed; the former put forth their 
exclusive pretensions in the personage of Bernardo, while the 
Arabians attributed it to themselves (Conde, i. 201). Monsieur 
Marles,* who murdered that excellent work in what he termed 
a translation, with the ingenuity in eluding acknowledgment of 
defeat, by which the French are not aware how much they incur 
the ridicule of other nations, discovered that neither of these claim- 
ants had any share in the victory. ‘ Les Arabes,” says this zealot 
for national glory, “et méme les Espagnols pretendent a lhon- 
neur de cette victoire; il n’appartient ni aux uns ni aux autres: 
les Francais de la Seine, ne furent vaincus que par les Fran- 
cais de |’Adour et de la Garonne.” Risum teneatis! The same 
fudge has recently been predicated of the French “ victory” at 
Toulouse, on the opposite side of these Pyrenees. Be these dis- 
puted points how they may, the march of Bernardo is one of the 
most magnificent ballads in the Spanish or in any other language. 
The original will be found in Depping, p. 17, and Duran, iv, 
157. “Con tres mil y mas Leoneses.” It tells, in hurrying 
verses, the Spanish gathering; it abounds with images — the 
ploughman leaves his plough, the shepherd his crook; the young 
are drunk with joy, and the old breathe again; it is the uprising 
of a whole nation. The ballad and the swelling multitudes roll 
along, cities empty themselves from San Jago to Zaragoca, from 
holy pilgrim towns whose relics are unshrined to hallow and 
animate the crusade. The cry of Bernardo, “libertad appelli- 
lando,” has roused all “ who dread the yoke of infamy with which 


they are threatened by the Gaul.” Every man asks the scornful 





* Conde, Historia de los Arabes, De Marles, Domination des Arabes, i. 234. 
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question, “ Has then the Frenchman, peradventure, already con- 
quered the land? Does he expect a Cscdies victory? Never 
while we have hands! It may be said of the Leonese that they 
died fighting, but never that they surrendered, for, after all, they 
are Castilians.” 


‘¢ Podra decir delos Leoneses, que murieron peleando 
Pero no que se rindieron, que son al fin, Castellanos !” 


The splendid address of Bernardo (Duran, iv, 159), “ Es- 
cuchad me Leoneses,” is no less spirit-stirring. ‘The recollec- 
tion of these events which occurred in the eighth century cheered 
on the Spaniards in the 19th. ‘The songs of Bernardo were 
sung by thousands on the identical scenes of a triumph of a 
thousand years’ antiquity. Chronicled in letters more enduring 
than brass or granite, they sustained the hereditary, inveterate, 
unextinguishable antipathy to France; an antipathy founded on 
the recollection of deep injuries past and the fear of others yet 
to come. This war to the knife has become a second nature to 
the Spaniard; and however pompous despots, in the gilded gal- 
leries of Versailles, may prate that the Pyrenees no longer 
exist, they do and will exist, and, backed by the intensest feelings 
of a universal people, forbid, as of olden time, the unnatural 
union. 

‘¢ Pyrene, celsi nimbosi verticis arce, 
Divisos Celtis late prospectat Iberos 
Atque eterna tenet magnis divortia terris.” 
Sirius Irat. iii, 417. 


After the victory at Roncevalles, Alphonso, who had found it. 
necessary to yield to the expression of public feeling, showers 
honours on the conquering Bernardo, and pledges his royal 
word to give liberty to his long imprisoned father, provided the 
son will surrender his castle at Carpio; but horror of the Count’s 
incontinency proved stronger with the chaste monarch than a 
regard to his own honour; with a cruelty too common in that 
age, he put his captive to death, keeping the word of promise to 
the ear and breaking it to the hope. ‘ When he was dead,” 
says Mr Lockhart, “ they clothed him in splendid attire, mounted 
him on horseback, and so led him towards Salamanca, where his 
son was expecting his arrival. As they drew nigh the city, the 
King and Bernardo rode out to meet him, and when Bernardo 
saw his father approaching, he exclaimed, “Oh God! is the 
Count of Saldana indeed coming?” ‘ Look where he is,” 
replied the cruel king, “and now go and greet him whom you 
have so long desired to see.” Bernardo went forward and took 
his father’s hand to kiss it, but when he felt the dead weight of 
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the hand and saw the livid face of the corpse, he cried aloud and 
said, ** Ah Don San Diaz, in an evil hour didst thou beget me ; 
thou art dead, and I have given my stronghold for thee, and now 
I have lost all.” 

Equally striking is the ballad which describes the funeral of 
the Count :—* Al pie de un tumulo negro.” (Dep. 28. Duran, 
iv, 164.) 


¢¢ All in the centre of the choir Bernardo’s knees are bent, 

Before him for his murder’d sire yawns the old monument. 

His kinsmen of the Carpio blood are kneeling at his back 

With knightly friends and vassals good, all garbed in weeds of 
black ; 

He comes to make the obsequies of a basely slaughter’d man, 

And tears are running down from eyes whence ne’er before they 
ran. 


Bernando having vented his complaints to Heaven, and his 
indignation at the insult offered to his family by the king, warms 
at the reflection that his own honour is in his own keeping: 
turning to his father’s body, he rises seornfually and dashes off his 
black cowl; disregarding the holy temple and the tale-bearing 
lookers-on, he grasps his beard* in one hand and draws his sword 
with the other, exclaiming— 


‘¢ Pero no pende mi honra, de ti ni de aqueste agrairo, 
Que este brazo y esta espada, me haran temido y honrado :” 


a sentiment which we venture to translate, it having been omitted 
by Mr Lockhart’s better hand :— 


My honour lives not in thy smile, nor withers in thy frown ; 
This arm shall win respect from foes, this sword from friends 
renown. 


This self-estimation and consciousness of worth (being prs | 
worthy)—this faith in his own achievement of greatness, whie 

formed one of the marked features of the old Spaniard—inspired 
their Cids, Pizarros, and Corteses with confidence, the presage and 
one of the causesof success. This peculiar quality still exists in full 
force in the degenerate descendants of better sires; changed, how- 
ever, like them, for the worse. Their presumptuous self-opinion 
led them during the peninsular war into rash encounters and 
certain defeat. They undervalued the real military worthiness 
of the French, and exaggerated their own supposed competency. 





* Great reverence was attached to the beard by the old Castilians, not indeed 
as the type of wisdom or sanctity, but of manliness and soldiership. The Duke of 
Alva offered one of his mustachios as a security for a large sum of money required 
for his armies in Flanders. 
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Their voice was still the voice of Bernardo; their hands those of 
children and old women. Their bragaddocio juntas scampered 
away, ere a shot was fired, alike from the eagle of Napoleon and 
the oriflamme of the puny Angouléme. 

The next ballad, ‘Con solo diez de sus sugos’ (Dep. 25, 
Duran, iv, 154), is splendid. Bernardo, with ten of his own fol- 
lowers, comes into the royal presence. His other comrades re- 
main outside. Alphonso receives him with contumely, Bernardo 
replies indignantly, and defies all his calumniators, the king 
alone excepted. Alphonso calls upon his guards to arrest him ; 
Bernardo (the incident recalls the supper scene in the ‘ Corsair’) 
starts up and wraps his cloak ground his arm (all who have been 
in Spain will feel the truth of this picture of Spanish defence 
against stone or knife), and then bares his sword— 


*¢ And thunders forth, let no man stir, for here am I, 
Bernardo—this, my sword, not even kings command; 
How sharp its edge, you full well understand.” 


His companions then burst open the doors, and he disappears for 
ever, not condescending to notice the sneakin ——— of the 
king to convert the whole thing into ajoke: “ His jest did savour 
of a shallow wit, and thousands more wept than did laugh at it.” 

The next ballad refers to the celebrated tribute of one hun- 
dred virgins given annually to the Moors: then follows the 
escape of the Count Ferran Gonzalez, delivered from prison 
by his wife, who exchanged clothes with him, she remaining 
in his place, like the Countess of Nithsdale and Madame Lava- 
lette. 

The ballad of ‘The Seven Heads’ relates to the tragical 
death of the seven infants of Lara. These “ childes,” the sons 
of Gonzalo Gustio, had quarrelled with the followers of Dona 
Lambra, the wife of their uncle Ruy Velasquez. In order to 
be avenged, Ruy manages to send Gonzalo on a pretended 
embassy to Cordova, with secret instructions to Almanzor— 


‘¢ That on this supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
His head should be chopp’d off.” 


Gonzalo, however, manages not only to keep his head, but to 
win the heart of the Moorish king’s sister, by whom he has a 
son, Mudarra, who lives to avenge his family. Meanwhile the 
uncle urges the seven infants to undertake a foray against the 
Moors, and betrays them into an ambuscade, where they are 
all killed and decapitated. Almanzor invites their father to 
a royal banquet, and when the dishes are uncovered the heads 
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of his seven sons are served up before him; a hospitality 
quite in accordance with the then customs both of Christians 
and Saracens. Thus the head of Abdelasis was set before his 
father Musa, the conqueror of Spain, by the Califf of Damascus. 
The Cid brought to his father the head of Count Gormaz who 
had insulted him, saying, that was the herb which would restore 
him his appetite. Our Richard Coeur de Lion not only killed 
Saracens, but ate them; he was cured of an ague by dining on 
a young infidel dressed up as pork. The gallant soldier, appre- 
ciating the benefit of such regimental rations, regaled afterwards 
the ambassadors of Saladeen with the grizzly heads of the prin- 
cipal Saracen captives; a deed which was thought worthy to be 
recorded in his praise by his flattering biographers. (Kllis’ Spe- 
cimens, ii. 255 et seq.) 

On the Cid, the renowned Ruy Diaz de Vibar, the champion 
and glory of Spain, Mr Lockhart has selected eight ballads. 
This champion is the Achilles and A®neas of Iberian epos; the 
hero of a hundied fights, and of twice that number of ballads; 
no incident of his adventurous life has been unrecorded in song. 
Military honour, indeed, was the sole nobility and theme of the 
early Spanish minstrel. The Cid, observes Schlegel, is worth 
a whole library in himself in forming and fixing the character of 
the true old Castilian. 


“ Soy Don Rodrigo de Vibar 
Castellano alas derechas !” 


The Cid from the beginning became the beau ideal of the 
national chivalry. The *Poema,’ which was founded on his 
exploits, was written (according to the opinions of Schlegel, 
Southey, Sanchez, and all who know anything on the subject), 
if not by a contemporary author, certainly very early in the 12th 
century, and is unquestionably both the oldest and finest poem 
in the language. ‘The hero is therein spoken of with pride and 
affection ; he is already the property of he nation, “ My Cid,”— 
** El mio Cid,” ‘ He who was born in a good hour,” “ He who 
in an auspicious moment girded on his sword.” He, the Cid, is 
always made to speak of himself as the honour of his country ; 
* Soy el Cid, el ane de Espana,” which he is always ready to 
prove by deeds in action. 

A poor attempt was made by Masden to make out that the 
Cid was a purely fictitious character. ‘This arose from a private 
pique — the rival Spanish antiquarians, Flores and Risco, 
who had collected all the authentic details of the champion’s life. 
Masden had never seen the Leonese MSS., which curious bio- 
graphy was saved from the French by the Canon Don Diego 
Arias Valdez: the reader will find some interesting particulars 
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in the Spanish translation of Bouterwek.* Dr Dunham, blindly 
copying Masden (whom, like all his other authorities, he tran- 
scribes and then rails at,) has made a flippant revival of this 
absurd doubt in his compilation called the ‘ History of Spain and 
Portugal’ (ii, p. 160). No doubt the popularity of the Cid may 
have led to some embellishment of his deeds of prowess, for 
tales seldom lose in the telling, and still less when the audience 
are in the vein for amplification of their favourite hero; to talk, 
however, of the whole story as too improbable and too impossible 
‘to be weighed in the balance of history,” is somewhat too bad 
in our cyclopedic compiler. The very evidence which he 
adduces against the authenticity of the Cid is quite sufficient to 
put this bad advocate of a bad case out of court. (See Appendix, 
li, 305.) The leading facts have been handed down from the 
period of their occurrence by an unbroken series of annalists 
and historians. Not to waste our ammunition on crows, it will 
suffice to observe, that in the very next century Alphonso the 
Wise, the founder of the Chronicles of Spain, thus speaks of 
the Cid in allusion to earlier ballads :— 


“‘Ipse Rodericus, mio Cid, sepe vocatus 
De quo cantatur, quod ab hostibus haud superatus.” + 


Even the keen and sceptical Niebuhr, so decided a foe to all 
historical romance, considers the Cid a real character, and cites 
his poetical history as an instance of one based in truth on the 
verge of fabulous times.t The accounts given of him by the 
Arabian authors are exactly what was to have been expected. 
According to the old chronicle (c. 282), the Moor, Aben Alfaraz, 
wrote an account of his wars with Bucar, King of Valentia. 
The hostile Arabian writers all describe the Cid, as they natu- 
rally would, to have been a fierce, false, cruel, and vindictive 
enemy (Conde, ii, 155). Their dates agree most remarkably 
with the brief notices contained in the early and always meagre 
monkish annals of Spain. Conde, who was most careful to 
adhere to his Arabian authorities, calls him, after their fashion, 
Cambitur instead of Campeador (ii, 174). The account of the 
taking of Valentia, on Thursday, in the month of Guimada, in 
the year 488, is most circumstantial (ii, 183). Conde uses the 
expression ‘ Maldiza le Allah!—may God curse him!” which 
doubtless was the anathema constantly found in the original 
Moorish authorities. 


* P. 254, Don José Gomez de la Cortina y Don Nicolas Hugalde y Mollinedo, 
Madrid, 1829. 

+ For authentic details, see Berganza Antiquedadas de Espana, i, 394, 400; 
Sanchez Poesias Castellanas, i, 220; Miller Romancero del Cid, the reprint of Juan 
de Escobar, Frankfort, 1828, p. 301, and Southey’s ‘ Chronicle of the Cid.’ 
¢ Rimische Geschicte, Berlin, 3rd Edit. 1828 (i, 275). 
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We ourselves verily believe that the Cid did exist, and that 
he combined in himself all the peculiar qualities which marked 
the chivalry of Spaniards, among whom, from the circumstance 
of their having the Saracens on their own soil, the crusading 
ehurch-militant spirit assumed the fierce, serious, and extermi- 
nating character which marked the expeditions into the Holy 
Land. The Cid, like Sir Launcelot de Lak, was, take him for 
all in all, ‘the curtiest knight that ever bore shield, the truest 
lover of a sinful man that ever loved woman, the kindest man 
that ever stroke with sword, the meekest man and the gentillest 
that ever ate in hall among ladies, and the sternest knight to 
the mortal foe that ever put spear into the rest.” 

Our limits compel us reluctantly to confine ourselves to a few 
selections from the Romances of the Cid. ‘The details of his 
courtship and marriage offer a curious insight into medizval 
manners and costume; the bearing of the ohdle is truly clannish. 
The horses and armour of the Cid and his retainers are described 
with the minuteness of the Iliad. Such topics, which now may 
— uninteresting, were the joy and pride and formed the 
chief conversation of a warlike, unlettered nobility. They were 
listened to with raptures similar to those which young ladies 
evince at the ‘ Morning Post’ details of the flounces and furbelows 
of Court presentations. Ximena was clad in fine embroidered 
cloth of London (Duran, iv, 55), an instance of the early cele- 
brity of our woollen manufactures. The Cid had previously 
distinguished himself in battle, and had taken five Moorish 
kings prisoners, to which Dr Dunham affixes a note of incredu- 
lous admiration (ii, 305). Joshua did the same; the misap- 
eg of our more extensive term, King, for the lesser title of 

ord, Sheik, or powerful Baron (as in the case of Lear), gives 
an air of disproportion to the narrative, the which Ho sete 
minds that measure all things by their own narrow circle of con- 
ceptions. Ximena, won not by the addresses of the Cid, but b 
his reputation,—“ none but the brave deserve the fair,”—peti- 
tions the King to grant Roderigo to her for a husband, and pro- 
mises to forget that he had killed her father. The Cid is over- 
joyed :— 

** And when the fair Ximena came forth to plight her hand, 

Roderigo gazing on her, his face could not command ; 

He stood and blushed before her—thus at the last said he, 

I slew thy sire, Ximena, but not in villainy ; 

In no disguise I slew him, man against man I stood ; 

There was some wrong between us, and I did shed his blood. 

I slew aman, [oweaman. Fair Lady, by God’s grace, 

An honoured husband thou shalt have in thy dead father’s place.” 


“He that bereft thee, lady, of thy father, did it te help thee to 
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a better husband,” and the Cid redeemed his word far more ho- 
nourably than our Richard.* The King, right glad to heal the 
dissension between these powerful families, makes a grand prepa- 
ration for the marriage feast at Burgos. The ballad is full of 
the pageants and amusements which were provided in the middle 
ages on these festive occasions. “En su Palacio de Burgos” 
(Dep. 71, Duran, v. 55). Arches of triumph are erected at the 
cond cost, the streets strewed with rushes, the windows hung 
out with rich carpets and brocade, thousands of ballads circulated 
in honour of the bridegroom, groups of dancers and merrymen— 
Pelayo as a bull, Antolin mounted on a donkey, Pelaez with 
bladders to flap the children, a sham devil to frighten the 
women; the bride is led by the king, on whom showers of wheat 
(augury of abundance) are sprinkled from the grated windows; 
the royal bonnet is filled with grains, and the bosom of his fair 
companion :— 


“ Alldown the street the grains of wheat are round Ximena flying, 
But the king lifts off her bosom sweet whatever there is lying ; 
Quoth Suero, when he saw it (his thought you understand), 
*Tis a fine thing to be a king, but Heaven make me a hand! 
The king was very merry when he was told of this, 

And swore the bride, ere eventide, must give the boy a kiss. 
The king went always talking, but she held down her head, 
And seldom gave an answer to anything he said.” 


The last ballad of the Cid which Mr Lockhart has translated, 
* En concilio dentro Roma” (Dep. 91, Duran, v. 66), details his 
excommunication by the Pope for breaking the ivory chair of 
France, which had been placed higher in honour than that of 
Castile. ‘The Duke of Savoy, who interferes, gets bad language 
and a good beating from the Cid, whom the Vicar of Christ, 





* Corneille’s tragedy, concocted out of the ‘ Mocedades del Cid’ of Guillen del 
Castro, is founded on this incident. This play of Corneille (deserving, in many 
respects, its reputation in its own country as the first stone of the edifice of French 
dramatic literature) out-herods, according to our notions, the absurdity of the 
unities. The Cid is made to kill his wife’s father and win her, all in one day, if 
not in one room; and that is placed in Seville, which did not belong to the Spaniards 
till more than a century afterwards. “ The curiosity of the French was excited by 
nothing in Spain,” says Southey in his ‘ Chronicles of the Cid,’ p, 482, “ until they 
came to Burgos, and heard that Chimene (Ximena) was buried at Cardena; from 
which time parties were daily made who visited her tomb, and spouted passages 
from Corneille. The spouters afterwards burned and pillaged the chapel and con- 
vent where the Cid’s bones were laid, having first, with theatrical taste, moved his 
sepulchre from the original site which it hallowed, to adorn “Ja nouvelle prome- 
nade de Burgos,” which they had made a la mode de Paris. The proceeding 
made even a French apothecary sick—who administers, in his memoirs ( Memoires 
dun Apothicaire sur l’ Espagne), a brisk cathartic to one Thibeault, general et Fran- 
¢ais, who, in the hope of linking his insignificance to the immortality of the Cid, 
had inscribed his Hunnish name on the tomb as the perpetrator of the barbarous 
transportation, which he richly merited for himself. 
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when he finds out who he is, absolves cheerfully, in the hope 
that he will learn henceforward to live at Rome without quarrel- 
ling with the Pope. 


*¢ Yo te absuelvo de buen grado 
Con que seas en mi corte 
Muy cortes y mesurado.”’ 


The civil wars between Don Pedro and Henry of Trastamara, 
the Richard III and Henry VII of Spain, form some of the 
most interesting ballads translated by our author. ‘The history 
of Don Pedro “has been written by the pen of the successful 
party, and his character, of course, blackened in proportion as 
that of his dethroner has been elev ated. ‘* Possession of a 
crown ne’er wanted heralds.” ‘The fairness of this double exagge- 
ration has long been questioned by Spanish critics: historic 
doubts have been ingeniously maintained. The character of 
Pedro, called the Cruel by his enemies, and the dispenser of 
justice by his advocates, has been softened ; some of his vices 
and errors have been explained by the tyrant plea of necessity ; 
res dura ct regni novitas. 

He succeeded, when quite young, to his gallant father, Don 
Alonzo XI, who died suddenly ot the plague, being at the 
time under the complete dominion of an imperious Mistress, 
Donna Leonora de Guzman. ‘This lady, connected with the 
powerful family of her name, had conceived the idea of substi- 
tuting her children in the succession, and renewed the attempt 
during a dangerous illness of the young monarch; who accord- 
ingly consulted his own safety, and gratified the hatred of his 
mother, the sprete injuria forme so hard to forgive, by putting 
the rival queen and some of her pretender children to death. 

The end of one of them, the Master of San lago, forms the 
subject of a most dramatic ballad, “ Yo me estava alla en Coim- 
bra” (Dep. 203, Duvan, v. 204). ‘The Master was residing in 
his own city of Coimbra, when he was invited by Pedro to a tour- 
nament at Seville. He sets forth in haste, and performs a fifteen 
days’ journey in a week ; he is not to be deterred by evil omens 
which occur on the road, nor by warnings at the city gates; he 
rides through Seville, ond is struck with the absence of all pre- 
parations for the tournament; he arrives at the Alcazar, is | Sepa- 
rated from his retainers and disarmed. Thus far the story is told 
by himself. He is killed, and his head taken to Maria de ‘Padilla, 
the mistress of his brother the king; she throws it from a 
window to a mastiff; the hound, which had belonged to the 
Master, recognises his head, and removes it from outrage * pusd 
la sobre un estrado:” this word, signifying “a seat of honour 
and respect,” conveys toa Spanish ear an idea of an act of de- 
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ference and loyalty perfectly untranslatable in English. The 
poor beast then fills the air with his howlings. “ Who is hurting 
the dog?” inquires Pedro: the fact is then told him, and he is 
reproached by an old nurse who had reared both him and his 
murdered brother. The capricious tyrant is moved, and orders 
the Padilla to be imprisoned ; her dungeon is shown to this day, 
beneath the royal apartments of the Alcazar of Seville, rebuilt 
and splendidly decorated by Don Pedro, and very much of which 
remains still unchanged. 

The whole series of ballads, like the period, is full of blood 
and unnatural civil warfare. Next in succession comes poor 
Blanche of Bourbon, Pedro’s neglected and imprisoned wife. 
Pedro, at the instigation of Padilla, so says the ballad (Dep. 207, 
Duran, v. 209), after having vainly sued Don Inigo Ortis to 
despatch Blanche (who refuses as Buckingham did our Richard), 
sends one of his mace-bearers,* an “ iron-witted,” iron-armed 
man, to Medina Sidonia, in whose white towers, which still are 
seen glittering from Cadiz, his wife was confined. The execu- 
tioner finds the queen at her prayers; she anticipates his dread 
commission, forgives him, and requests a few moments for con- 
fession and last prayer: she then, like Mary Stuart, bids adieu 
to her much-loved France, ever uppermost in her thoughts, when 
the man of iron scatters, at one blow, her brains about the apart- 
ment. ‘ 

This crime led to the downfall of Pedro. The countrymen of 
Blanche, with the celebrated Condottiere du Guesclin at their 
head, espoused the cause of Henry of ‘Trastamara, and brought 
about the fall of the tyrant. Pedro, when ousted from Spain, 
applied for assistance to the Black Prince, who granted it, on 
the chivalrous principle that the legitimate king ought not to be 
dispossessed by the violence of a rebel bastard: while his more 
politic father Edward approved of an enterprise which was 
directed against the French ascendancy in Spain. ‘The English, 
accompanied by a handful of Spaniards, put Henry and his 
French allies to a most complete rout at Najeza, near Vitoria. 
Pedro, when restored, like lerdinand VII, and probably also 
compelled by his own adherents, forgot all his promises, gave 
himself up to bloody revenge, claimed for Spaniards all the glory 
of having beaten the French, and left the Black Prince to pine 
with loug-deferred hope of the repayment of loans and the ex- 
penses of the war. We entreat our readers to compare the past 
with the present—to peruse Maldonado and other Spanish Napiers 
in which the British are scarcely mentioned ; for the character of 





* Ballestero de Maza. These medizval lictors carried a mace, a heavy-headed 
instrument of attack. They preceded kings, and all in high authority ; the form 
is still preserved in our modern ornamental maces. 
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Spaniards, like the skin of the Aithiopian, does not change ; what 
has always happened before will happen there again, whenever 
England, the fond and foolish ally who pays and fights for all, in- 
terferes in the concerns of this semi-oriental people. The Black 
Prince, sickened with broken health and heart, retired from 
Spain to die. Pedro and his Spaniards, left to their own re- 
sources, undefended by the egis of England, are crushed at the 
first blow by the French. Pedro, with his innumerable, ill-dis- 
ciplined sn § are scattered to the dust at Monteil by Du Gues- 
clin, as was the rabble of the incompetent Azeisaga, at the not 
distant Ocana, by the troops of Napoleon. Pedro surrenders to 
a French knight, Le Bégue de Villaines, who promises him con- 
cealment and protection for a heavy ransom. ‘The villain, in 
name and conduct, betrays his prisoner; in one short hour 
Henry comes to his tent; the brothers meet, a violent struggle 
ensues, they fall to the ground, Henry the undermost, when one 
of the bystanders, at the instigation of Du Guesclin, comes to his 
assistance, and Pedro is stabbed to the heart. His body was left 
three days unburied, and “the Spaniards made their jokes upon 
him :” so relates Froissart (Ch. 245). ‘Two gallant English 
knights attendant on Don Pedro, Sir Ralph Holmes and Sir 
James Rowland, were butchered by the French for drawing their 
swords in defence of their master. 

The proclamation of the usurper is one of the finest ballads in 
the whole range. “A los pies de Don Enrique.” (Dep. 210, 
Duran, v. 212.) It is perfectly melodramatic, and if repre- 
sented with proper musical accompaniments, would produce a 
striking effect. It presents an impartial account of what took 
place after the death of Don Pedro. The ballad opens with 
Henry, like a second Cain, placing his foot-on his brother’s neck, 
while he sheathes his fratricidal dagger, almost fearing, even in 
death, him who was subdued less from the victor’s superiority 
than by the willof Heaven. The two armies look on and join 
in a chorus, which is repeated at the end of every sixteenth line. 
The one shout, peal, and sing, “ Long live King Henry ;” the 
other weep, wail, and toll for their murdered sovereign. ‘The 
crowded events are rapidly discussed by the bystanders, whose 
minds are divided by the party feeling of the civil war. Some 
maintain that Pedro was put to death justly, others that he was 
not cruel by nature, but driven to extremities by evil times and 
the dash and outbreak of a fiery mind, and that the errors of love 
are gilded when beauty like that of Padilla does provoke. Some 
of base and vile nature fawn upon the winning party, calling their 
late master tyrant, “for friendship and justice always die with 
the dead!” The trimmers, quel cattivo coro che per se furo, 


rake up all his misdeeds. On one side the beautiful Padilla de- 
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plores her hard lot, widow of one king, slave to another; she 
exclaims, “‘ Oh Pedro! to what a sad end have bad counsellors, 
misplaced confidence, and thy own daring conceptions led !” 
On seeing the body covered with blood and palls of black, she 
rushes out, regardless of her safety, her silence contrasting with 
the shouts and martial music of the successful. There lies her 
blood-boltered Lord, while the new King glitters in golden 
royalty; she tears the pearls and jewceis from her hair, bares her 
breast to Heaven—a volcano under the snow-wreathi :— 


«¢ Away she flings her garments, her broidered veil and vest, 
As if they should behold her love within her lovely breast, 
As if to call upon her foes the constant heart to see, 
Where Pedro’s form is still enshrined and evermore shall be.” 


The next ballad translated by Mr Lockhart, is the Lord 
of Butrago. “Si el cavallo vos han muerto.” (Dep. 212.) 
It records one of the noble instances of loyal self-sacrifice 
which so frequently adorn the annals of old Castilian chi- 
valry. At the fatal battle of Aljubarroto, the horse of King 
Juan is killed; the enemy advances rapidly, when the Lord of 
Butrago entreats his master to mount his fresh steed: “ Fly, 
master, fly; thou mayst revenge. Mount, my Lord, and if yeu 
are too weak and weary, | arms shall lift you into the saddle. 
Think not of me; a Castilian holds his life for his King; no 
Spanish maiden shall ever tell her high-born knight that I left 
the battle-field alive, where brave men died. I recommend my 
little son to you; be his father and protector, as Heaven may be 
thine.” The King mounts and is saved, the brave Spaniard 
turns to face the foe, and diesasoldier’s death. The expression 
Diegoto, the affectionate diminutive of his dear little Diego, 
which cannot be rendered in English, conveys in one word a 
thousand parental feelings to the Spanish reader. We would 
cite, among parallel instances of this devotion, the escape of the 
Great Captain, Gonzalo de Cerdoya. ‘The aneedote is coldly told 
by the commonplace Quintana, but with more feeling by the 
contemporary Pietro Martire de Angleria. (pis. L. iv, 89.) 
** Equum Gundisalvo tradidit, hzec inquiens, esto memor uxoris et 
filiorum meorum et vale! Vix in equum Gundisalvus insilierat, 
quum ecce, hostes adveniunt, miserum que fidum que familiarem 
ante illius oculos lanceis transfodiunt.” 

The principle of mutual assistance was reciprocal between 
master and man. Alonzo de Aguilar, the Great Captain’s elder 
brother, returned into a dangerous conflict to save one of his 
followers who had been left behind, and when remonstrated with 
for his self exposure, replied, “ Shall I not risk one life for a 
faithful friend who would lay down a thousand for me?” This 
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chivalrous spirit was often carried to extreme lengths. Mr 
Lockhart concludes his volume with a version of the celebrated 
ballad of the Count Alarcos and the infanta Solisa. ‘ Retraida 
esta la infanta.” (Duran, iv, 70.) This romance has been 
ably analysed by Bonterwek.* The daughter of the King, 
after being secretly betrothed to the Count, is abandoned 
by him for another. After many years’ sorrow the infanta 
reveals her slight to her father, and requests that her rival be 
put to death and the Count given to her in marriage. The 
King invites Alarcos to his table, and then represents the 
case to him with chivalrous dignity, as a point of henour and 
justice, and concludes by categorically demanding the death of 
his wife and the fulfilment of his plighted word. The Count 
feels bound to obey, “for guiltless blood must wash the blot 
which stains the blood of kings.” ‘ Por la honra de los Reyes, 
mulhos sui culpa morian.” He returns home in sorrow, and is 
welcomed by his wife with her accustomed affection, “bien 
vengais, bien de mi vida!” The wretched man gazes at her and 
his three small children, the youngest 


«¢ was yet an infant upon its mother’s breast, 
For tho’ it had three nurses, it liked her milk the. best. 
The others were young children, that had but little wit, 
Hanging about their mother’s knee, while nursing she did sit.” 


Supper is served; the children, according to his custom, are 

open near the Count, who can neither eat nor drink. He lays 
is head upon the table and weeps bitterly; he then, under the 

pretence of weariness, leads his Countess to their chamber. 


‘‘ They came together to the bower, where they were used to rest, 
None with them but the little babe that hung upon her breast.” 


He then reveals the sad story, and tells her that ere break of 
dawn she must die. She dreads death only for her poor chil- 
dren’s sake, and begs to see them yet once more. The Count 
denies her request. 


‘‘ Kiss him that lies upon thy breast; the rest thou mayst not see.” 
‘TI fain would say an Ave”—*‘ Then say it speedily.” 


She commends her soul to heaven, begs one moment of life, 
that her babe. may suck, for the last time, his last farewell. 
“Mamara por despedida.” What modern poet,” exclaims 
Bonterwek, * would have thought of introducing so exquisite a 





* History of Spanish Literature, i, 56. Translated by Thomasina Ross. Lon. 
don, 1823, 
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touch of nature?” The Count forbids her to awaken the infant; 
the unfortunate lady concludes— 


‘* Now hear me, Count Alarcos, I give thee pardon free, 
I pardon thee for the love’s sake wherewith I’ve loved thee. 
But they have not my pardon, the King and his proud daughter ; 
The curse of God be on them for this unchristian slaughter. 
I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days be gone, 
To meet me in the realm of death, and at God’s awful throne.” 
He drew a kerchief round her neck, he drew it tight and strong, 
Until she lay quite stiff and cold her chamber floor along. 
He laid her then within the sheets, and kneeling by her side, 
To God and Mary mother in misery he cried. 
He called for his esquires—oh ! deep was their dismay 
When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay. 
Thus died she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong, 
But re took heed of their offence, his vengeance stayed not 

ong ; 

Within twelve days, in pain and dole, the infanta passed away, 
The cruel King gave up his soul upon the twentieth day ; 
Alarcos followed—ere the mogn had made her round complete 
Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God’s judgment 


seat.” 


A parallel of this divine retribution occurred in the year 1312. 
Ferdinand IV, of Spain, had put to death, without trial, two 
knights of Martor, in spite of their most solemn asseverations of 
innocence. He was cited by them to appear within thirty days 
before the tribunal of Heaven. The king on the appointed day 
was found dead in his bed. He is generally, in consequence, 
ee by Spanish historians as el Emplazado, the cited. 

is principle of implicit obedience to the commands of the 
monareh, was held by the old Castilians to absolve them from 
all dishonour, be the consequences what they might; thus 
when Sancho Ortis (unlike his namesake Inigo) in the beau- 
tiful play of ‘La Estrella de Sevilla,’ murders his bosom 
friend, the brother of his betrothed mistress, at the command of 
Don Sancho, he draws the distinction between moral criminality 
and disgrace ;—“ dice que fue atrocidad, pero que no fue delito.” 
In the same feeling the Great Captain, Gonzalvo, scrupled not to 
contaminate his spotless fame, gaining nothing and becoming 
ee indeed, by breaking his pledged word of safeguard to the 
Dukes of Calabria and Gandia, when thus commanded by his 
Machiavelian master, Ferdinand. If, however, these ballads 
occasion silly inculeate extravagant or mistaken notions of con- 
ventioual morality, their general tone is stamped with the noblest 
expressions of honour, generosity, patriotism, and the military 
Vou. XXXIIT. No. IT. z 
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virtues. They breathe the most exalted attributes of chivalr 
in its brightest moment. The advice of Pedro Arias to his 
newly-dubbed son (Dep. 28), may be compared, in knowledge 
of the world and in the nice conduct of a gentleman, with the 
parting admonition of Polonius to Laertes. 

We grieve to be obliged to pass over the Moorish portion of 
Mr Lockhart’s translations. ‘These ballads are of a more recent 
date than the genuine Castilian: their style is redolent of the 
gorgeous imagery and voluptuousness of oriental indulgence. 
The Spaniards were the descendants of the Goth, they came 
from the cold, chaste north; the Moor brought from the impas- 
sioned south his baths, his feasts, his fountains, and seraglios. 
These fleshly comforts, unspeakably dear to the Moslem, were 
involved, by the monastic ascetics of Spain, in common condem- 
nation with his creed. They held the body to be the enemy, 
not the mortal partner of the soul. They endeavoured to take 
heaven by storm and famine. It was thought unmanly, un- 
christian-like, and unworthy of the champions of the cross, whose 
vocation was the foray and fast, to “caper nimbly in a lady’s 
chamber to the lascivious piping of a lute.” 


*¢ No es bien que el Cid, no Bernardo 
Cuyas obras de ordinario 
Eran correr las campanas 
Entran adanzar compuestor 
Entre el amor y las damas.” 


Chastity and superstition were among the peculiarities of the 
ancient Teutonic nations. Celibacy became a feature in the half- 
military, half-monastic orders. While religion was made as 
material as possible to suit the irreflective age, love was made 
as spiritual and metaphysical as possible, to curb the violent war- 
riors under the corrupting sun of Spain. No Alonzo the Chaste 
ever revelled in the houri bowers of a Zafra or Generaliffe; the 
Moor, whose pride was to be steel among armed men and wax 
amid fair ladies, beeame a vehicle for Spanish authors to express 
the prohibited ideas of epicurean pleasures; just as “ fine 
pens,” in the Addison age, vented their pastoral prettinesses 
through the mouths of p Pe and milkmaids, placing the 
over-refinements of a “ polished age” amid the veriest clods of 
the earth. ‘There never was much taste nor tenderness in the 
Spanish character; like the ancient Romans as compared to the 
Greeks, they had less delicacy of imagination, less perception 
of the beautiful and enjoyable. The Moors indulged in a Sar- 
danapalian ingenuity of voluptuousness, in a curiosity of devising 
new and multiplying old delights: such a system was tolerated, 
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if not encouraged, by the character of both their civil and reli- 
gious code. The luxurious elegancies of the Alhambra burst 
upon the oe as the Siren banquets of the Palais 
Royal did upon the barbarous Cossack and Muscovite. Pre- 
viously to the conquest of Granada, the Spaniard had paid little 
attention to the peaceful qualities of the Moor. While he was 
hewing him to pieces as a matter of duty, he had neither time, 
nor was allowed, to entertain any feelings towards him beyond 
those of fear and hatred. At the conclusion of the war he dis- 
covered that his hitherto despised and little understood anta- 
gonist was, in many respects, his intellectual superior, and very 
much so in all matters tending to an agreeable existence. The 
Moor became the fashion for a time. e must, however, refer 
our readers to Mr Lockhart’s ballads on Gazal,* Celim, Re- 
duan, &c., reluctantly concluding our remarks with the serenade 
‘Nicentras duesme mi Se ora.’ (Duran, iii, 154.) Those who 
will compare this charming song with the original, will readily 
admit that it owes more than half its grace to the master-hand of 
the translator. ° 





I. 


«¢ While my lady sleepeth 
The dark blue Heaven is bright, 
Soft the moonbeam creepeth 
Round her bower all night. 
Thou gentle gentle breeze, 
While oe ag slumbers, 
Waft lightly thro’ the trees 
Echoes of my numbers, 
Her dreaming ear to please. 


II. 


Should ye, breathing numbers 
That for her I weave, 
Should ye break her slumbers, 
All my soul would grieve. 
Rise on the gentle breeze, 
And gain her lattice height, 
O’er yon poplar trees, 
But be your echoes light 
As hum of distant bees. 





* Mr Lockhart, following Depping, says Ganzal. The present town in An- 
dalusia, * Alcala de los Gazales,’ retains the real name, which is that adopted by 
Duran. 
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III. 


All the stars are glowing 
In the gorgeous sky ; 
In the stream scaree flowing, 
Mimic lustres lie. 
Blow, blow, gentle breeze, 
But bring no cloud to hide 
Their dear resplendencies ; 
Nor chase from Zara’s side 
Dreams bright and pure as these.” 


R. F. 


Arr. III.—Demosthenis Opera. Lipsiz, Tauchnitz. 


To the man who has never, in the process of self-formation, 
advanced beyond the boy—to the mere reader who does not 
care to think—to the talker, who uses words as he does coin, with- 
out ever concerning himself how they come to pass for such or such 
a value—to all such people the name of Demosthenes suggests 
nothing more than the idea, if anything utterly obscure can be 
so called, of a prodigy in the way of eloquence. Indeed, it is 
not so much the name of an individual as of a quality. It be- 
longs to the class of predicates rather than of subjects: and as 
somebody has said of Milton that his name is “ non tam hominis, 
uam ingenii, quam virtutis, quam libertatis,” so, in the case of 
Demesthenci, the man, to all general perception, has long since 
been lost in his main attributes. 

The truth is, that in the common course of conversation, 
whether by talk, books, or whatever else, it is matter of conve- 
nience to have certain standards, conventional as they are called, 
whereby, and by means of conforming ourselves thereto, we may 
be spared the humiliation of confessing that we have no opinion 
at all on any given subject. Such a standard is Homer in poetry, 
Raphael in painting, and Demosthenes in oratory. It is true, 
indeed, as coastal knows, that “ dolus latet in generalibus,” 
but when we consider the enormous economy of thought hence 
effected for us, we may well set so apparent and clear a gain 
against any amount of latent mischief. The fact is, that when 
a man is dead and gone—when once he is fairly passed away from 
life to history, he becomes a portrait. He is exhibited in a parti- 


cular aspect and a particular garb, and we do not trouble our- 
selves to imagine him in any other. It is said of the best of all 
biographers that, on some grand public ceremony, not having the 
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fear of ridicule before his eyes, he clapped on his hat a ticket, in- 
scribed “‘ Corsican Boswell.” And the world, it seems, treats its 
heroes just as Boswell treated himself. It sticks its label upon 
them, no matter whether or not the exactly proper one, and as 
they are once labelled, so are they ever afterwards reputed. 
They become mere abstractions, supplying us with abundance 
of common-place, but nothing practical, or pointedly applicable. 

But this is an ill custom; for, though the abstract form may 
be convenient enough for some purposes, commend us, never- 
theless, to the concrete, both for interest and instruction. For 
instance, in Demosthenes. That he was a great orator, all the 
world knows—but that it is any better of such knowledge, would 
be somewhat too venturous to affirm. Rhetoricians in their 
harangues, and schoolboys in their exercises, frequently usurp 
him—much to their own ease, doubtless, inasmuch as figures 
will often supply the lack of arguments, and make a better ions 
but with what further profit or enlightenment of mankind we 
have yet to learn. Notoriety is one of the surest bars to know- 
ledge ; and as the proverb has it, “ He who hath many aequaint- 
ances hath few friends.” 

And yet the man before us is a remarkable one: full of good 
matter and excellent inference, if we could only think it worth 
our while to make a study of him. Worthy, not to be bandied 
about like a shuttlecock, for even so do the vulgar deal with 
him, but to be handled carefully, and examined curiously, and 
minutely analyzed. 

It has been said that all biographies would be both amusing 
and instructive, if they were only set forth fully and sincerely, 
with more of matter and less of speculation than is common to 
them. This is the fact alleged, and the reason of it, as stated 
by its assertors, is the common interest felt by us for all that 
concerns our kind. For the fact, we hold it to be questionable ; 
and as for the reason given, we believe that the best authority 
for it is in the line of ‘Terence, “ Homo sum,” &c. For, suppose 
the case of a citizen’s diary—full and minute, and accurate as 
his own ledger. Exhibited, too, in sober truth—without any 
interpolated strokes of humour or charms of fiction, as in that of 
the Spectator. Suppose, we mean, its existence—for as to the 
possibility of drudging through half-a-dozen pages of it, the 
strain is too violent for one’s imagination. ‘There is no doubt 
that Genius, in its highest efforts, will make, not indeed a silk 

urse, but something much more precious, out of a sow’s ear. 

ut we are speaking of the eso itself, the very substantial 
truth, and what properly belongs to it; not of the witchery 
wherewith a delicate fancy may disauthenticate it, in order to 
make something better of it than it really is. 

It is said of a compiler of one of our biographical dictionaries 
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that his instructions to his Liege + were conveyed in three 
words—or one, it may be—we leave the difference to the dog- 
matists. Facts, facts, facts:—so he commanded, and so it 
seems he was obeyed. His purveyors executed his orders like 
men of business. He got his facts, and when he had got them 
he made them into a bundle—dry sticks, mere faggots, fit only 
to light a fire; or, to vary the metaphor, a prodigious heap of 
dry bones, which his readers, if they wished to be the better for 
them, were to endue with flesh and to animate with spirit as they 
best might. Now such biographies are well enough for the 
worms, and the best of all possible things to stand as dummies 
on the shelves of any bookseller who may chance to have more 
room than capital to fill it; but for urposes of instruction, 
they are nought. Itis true that in all biographies there must 
be facts of some kind or other; but it does not follow that any- 
thing which may be proved by affidavit will serve the purpose. 
In order to make a biography instructive, or even interesting 
for anything more than mere pastime, there should be both re- 
sults and methods. Results, as important as may be, to strike 
and fix the attention; these are desirable, but whether im- 
portant or not, they are not wholly indispensable, as methods 
are. For if we want to be informed about a machine, it signifies 
nothing to us to have a framework shown wherein the machine 
is said to be enclosed ; nor does it necessarily signify much to see 
the work it may have done—the corn thrashed out, the cloth 
made, or whatever else may be its achievement. What we want 
to get at in such a case is the mechanism; we must survey it 
and inspect it throughout in all its complexity; we must stand 
and watch it at its work. In short, we must see it so as to under- 
stand it, else shall we fall short of our contentment. And here 
it is, generally, that biographers are so much in fault. For the 
man himself, they impose upon us the outward form of the man; 
his comings here and goings there, his speeches and performances, 
his failures and successes. Now all these things, it is clear, are 
but consequences—denotements of a foregone conclusion—mere 
outward effects, for the most part, of an inward spirit. The 
spirit, then, is the thing. We would know his propensities, his 
conceptions, his plans; his motive force, his springs of action. 
We would know all this; but how? Intuition and inspiration 
might help us, but our lot is not cast with them—they are aliens 
to our humanity; they come not at our call; and, failing them, 
there is no other hope for it. It is for this reason that biography 
is a thing impossible, and alwevs will be, till consciousness be- 
comes transferable. If, indeed, a man would undertake to 
express himself, then truly there would be a chance for the world 
to grow wiser from him; but for this we must look far into the 
future. Autobiography, hitherto, has been nothing more than 
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one of the many forms of vanity. It is a glorious field, but 
where is the labourer worthy of it? 

Unfortunately the ancient lives that have come down to us 
are one and all of them defective on these points. The offices 
of the biographer and the historian seem to have been identified. 
They went to the same sources, and wrote very much on the 
same plan. ‘The consequence is, that when we have read a life, 
we find, in nine cases out of ten, that we have learnt nothing 
from it, barring a few additional dates and genealogical notices, 
beyond what we might have collected from a history of the same 
period. Not that people in those times were unaware of the 
value of minute touches in biography. They knew as well as 
we do, that, in their more general outward manifestations, the 
most different men are often much alike, and that it is only from 
the finer points of difference, from slight and often occasional 
strokes, shot the individual characters can be collected. This is 
a topic of course, a recognized axiom with all the old biographers. 
But the misfortune is, that the principle, though it is asserted a 
hundred times, is exemplied perhaps hardly once. Take, for 
instance, the best, that is to say the fullest, of Plutarch’s lives. 
The biographer throughout is a mere annalist. Of the philoso- 
pore the statesman, or the moralist, there is scarcely a trace in 
iim. And why? Not that the faculties were altogether foreign 
to him, but because, in the first place, from the condition of 
ancient society and manners, it was not in the common course of 
things that any authentic characteristic notices, such as might 
distinguish the genuine man from the conventional one, the sub- 
stance from the stage show, should long survive him. And 
again, if such materials had existed, still, make them up as one 
might, they were not fitted for the market; and for this reason— 
as long as it was a distinction to read, the ambition of the yulgar 
reader was to get up as many facts as possible, and so vaunt 
himself above the multitude who could not read at all. Thus it 
always is in the rudiments, the beggarly elements of cultivation. 
They preferred a panorama to a portrait, a spectacle to a study. 
They Fad rather learn to remember a great many things about a 
great many men, or, to speak more truly, about their names, 
than learn to know one real man himself, and human nature into 
the bargain. 

The life of Demosthenes, though for these reasons much less 
interesting than it ought to be, is nevertheless as well worth 
attention as any other that has come down to us from ancient 
times. For we see in him—not the mere slaughterer of his 
fellow-men—nor the intriguing courtier—nor the projeete, ef 
airy nothings under the name of a philosophical system; Nothing 
of all these—though on such subjects biogr j from time im- 
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memorial, hath delighted to exercise her dullness—but an 
orator, a statesman, and a self-framer. High and glorious titles 
every one of them, and expressing attributes, not merely of 
wonder or curiosity, but oll as are actually at this day in full 
use and efficacy, and that not for slight purposes, but for the 
good or evil of mankind, the prosperous or ruinous issues both 
of the public and private man. 

And first, the orator. Not that we would assert this to be his 
highest title, but public opinion has asserted it so long, and is 
always so tenacious of her assertions, that it would be idle to 
ee it any further. For ourselves, we are well assured that 

ame has wronged him grievously in making so little account of 
his other merits; and we are doubtful whether she has done him 
justice in her allowance even for this single one. Doubtless, as all 
the world knows, he is greatly reputed as an orator; but we hold 
him to be yet greater than his reputation: as indeed true great- 
ness very generally is. For it is mediocrity that needs puffers. 
She needs them, and as it is characteristic of her to be worldl 
wise, she takes care, for the most part, to make interest with 
them, and to secure their services. Accordingly, whenever in 
such circumstances a reputation is born, if it have only strength 
a to cry, however feebly, the puffers contrive to multiply 
its echoes, and so, by dint of importunity, have often passed their 
imposture upon the world for its own proper opinion. But 
greatness is conscious of itself, and therefore needs them not, nor 
thinks of them, but disdains their service. Hence it happens, 
and not seldom either, that a mere bubble is blown out to the 
appearance of such a prodigious bulk, as to shut out objects a 
hundred times weightier and more important than itself. 

With regard to Demosthenes, if we account him above his 
reputation, a large portion of his readers would, if they spoke 
sincerely, decide him to be below it. As the infinite majority of 
those who talk about Demosthenes at all, talk about him like 
schoolboys, it may not be impertinent to offer one’s own schoolboy 
reminiscences on this article. We had, then, (if the plural dignity 
can be accorded where a diminutive would seem more in place), 
we had, after eight years of painful drudgery—painful, a oh, if 

rofitable !—been“ascribed, as was our due, to the highest class at 

ton. Our studies were sublimed accordingly, and we found 
ourselves at once among the * Dii majorum gentium ;” of whom 
Demosthenes was easily the chief, the thundering Jupiter, at 
least to our conceptions. We went forth, and by virtue of an 
express order, obtained from the bookseller, who, strange to say, 
treated, or seemed to treat, that solemn application quite as a 
matter of course, some half dozen of the Olynthiacs and Philip- 
pics. Werretiérned half overpowered with our own conscious- 
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ness. The sentiment of Demosthenes was indeed almost too 
much for the sense of our own unworthiness. Nevertheless we 
reached our room, set our table in order, disposed every thin 

neatly in way of preparation, sat down, ome opened the book, 
and read the first sentence reverentially, as something apoca- 
lyptic. ‘The second, the third, and so on through the first two 
or three pages. By that time we felt at leisure to look about 
us, and to admire the condescension of Demosthenes in dealing 
so familiarly with his “ Men of Athens.” Surely, we thought, 
Grandeur should know itself—Dignity should be nothing less— 
Majesty should never walk abroad arrayed otherwise than majes- 
tically. A dozen pages more, and as we laid down the book the 
thought escaped us, “ Well, this is all very sensible, but where 
is the wonder of it?” We felt that Demosthenes, after all, was 
a much less awful personage than Dr Keate. He seemed a 
straight-forward fellow, who spoke considerably to the purpose, 
and would have made a good chairman of quarter sessions. But 
the truth is, that we were not altogether unbiassed in our judg- 
ment. We felt that to derogate from the dignity of Denwetieass 
was to enhance our own ; that as he was depressed, so in the like 
proportion were we elevated. For had we not, only a week before, 
composed, aye, and recited in full assembly, a declamation 
‘horribly stuft with epithets,” and immeasurably more grandi- 
loquent than anything that Demosthenes ever uttered? Were 
there not invocations without number, apostrophes profuse as a 
bargeman’s oaths, and purple patches flaming from every period, 
to the dazzlement of all sense and the bewilderment even of 
the imagination? ‘To say nothing of our keen invective, the 
truculence of our threats, and bolts of execration flung one upon 
the other in such thunder-and-lightning style as would have 
confounded all the giants, and made Gargantua himself, in Mil- 
ton’s phrase, “ stare and gasp.” But how was this ? Cicero has 
asserted, and we may take the fact from him upon trust, that the 
great orator is the rarest of all human specimens, and withal the 
most exalted. For ourselves, then, what we actually were we 
had already given the proof; but for our possible, nay infallible, 
future height, who could take the measure of it? Surely Demos- 
thenes should have come to school to us. A hundred Philips 
would have been as nothing against such a reinforcement. 
And then came the glow of patriotism. Oh, that England were 
a republic! (this prayer, we protest it, implied no disloyalty, but 
only the energy of truth and honest exultation)—that the un- 
worthy urchins, the gens togata whom we were addressing, could 
be transformed into the rerum domini of the country! So should 
a mightier than Philip, even Napoleon himself, quail ere long 
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before the thunder of an orator even as much mightier than the 
Athenian. 

It may seem perhaps to some people that these aspirations 
show the ambition quite as much as the sound judgment of the 
aspirant; and he is bound to confess, that as his stupendous rhe- 
torical faculty has hitherto been a secret to all the world, he may 

ossibly have been in error with regard to his own estimate of 
it. At all events, there is one thing absolutely certain, that the 
said aspirant, though he might have been a very great orator, 
was a very diminutive critic, and that any one who estimates 
Demosthenes to be no more than a strong-headed sensible man 
proves himself to be a great deal less. 

The short account of the matter is, that we judged as boys, 
boyishly. And indeed, to any raw intellect, whether of boy or 
man, the first impression from Demosthenes is likely to be that 
of disappointment. For he offers nothing to the judgment but 
sound strong food. And this, children on the one i , and men 
of depraved palates on the other, cannot away with. He has his 
mark before him, and his eyes are always fixed on it, and never 
on anything else. He feels the essential dignity of his subject, 
he knows its sterling worth, and he disdains to trick it out with 
trinkets. He would no more think of swerving from his straight 
course for the sake of picking up and exhibiting something 
pretty, than a soldier would leave his line of ane | in sight of 
the enemy to pluck a flower from the hedge-side and set off his 
uniform with it. Demosthenes marches right up to the position 
of his antagouist, and never pauses a moment, nor looks to the 
right or left, until he has demolished it. It is to him we must 
look if we would understand the characteristics of the orator, 
and how he differs from the declaimer. Compare him in this re- 
spect with Cicero—and yet, no, it cannot be—comparison there 
is none, but a direct absolute contrast. In the case of Demos- 
thenes it would seem that the orator alone, the patriot orator, 
ascends the hustings, and leaves the common man, with all his 
petty wishes, vanities, and interests immeasurably below him. 
He has gone into the lists to fight the earnest fight of life or 
death. ‘There he stands, intent and high-nerved in the naked- 
ness of his strength; stripped of all artificial lendings, armed 
only with the weapon of his oratory: and that weapon he wields 
not with the flourish of a master of fence, but sternly, as one 
combating to the utterance. Such is the orator. But the 
declaimer is a man of another spirit. What the workings of that 
spirit are, we see nowhere more fully and more undisguisedly 
than in Cicero, whom we may take therefore as the representa- 
tive of his class. 
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The object of Cicero’s life, as we collect it from his conduct 
and his writings, was to appear as a great man, and in that cha- 
racter to fill as large a space as possible in the public view. The 
Roman forum was to him chiefly a theatre, and he himself the 
well-graced actor who was to play the chief parts, and to make 
the grandest show in it. Accordingly, wherever we find him, it 
is always en representation. He was an admirable political and 
forensic actor. He had framed himself through life for exhibi- 
tion. The entire man—thought, word, action, and gesticulation— 
all was studiously and artificially composed, and that not for use 
but for effect, or, however, the former purpose was generally 
subordinated to the latter. That he never lost sight of himself 
it would be too much to say; for an abundant flow of words he 
certainly had, and this implies a corresponding and originating 
flow of ideas, which last seems to be incompatible with the 
reservedness of self-concentration ; but in his highest paces, and 
through his most effective caperings and curvettings, you see the 
trickery of the manége. ‘To deviate from classical phraseology 
where Cicero is in question is, in many judgments, to sin un- 
pardonably ; otherwise the jockey’s phrase, “all action and no 
go,” might be taken in a qualified sense as tolerably descrip- 
tive of him. Excellencies he had many, and some of a high 
order—discipline, self-observance, experience, the sentiment of 
what is great and beautiful, earnestness of purpose, varied and 
vast acquirements, irrepressible zeal, activity, industry, and am- 
bition—to give effect to all this, unusual natural talents and 
power of memory; everything, in short, that constitutes the 
accomplished rhetorician he possessed superfluously ; but one 
faculty he lacked, and that the essential one, the “ vivida vis,” 
the native force of genius which must go to the composition of 
the orator. 

It is precisely this gift of genius, with its essential energy and 
decisiveness of effect, that makes the difference between Demos- 
thenes and Cicero; a difference unappreciable by two classes, 
for two very distinct reasons—by ripe intelligences because of 
its real immensity, and by raw ones because of its seeming 
nothingness. We ourselves once took the rhetorical flowers of 
Cicero for very fine things, and the simplicity of Demosthenes 
for a mere negative quality. Such an opinion in a schoolboy was 
a thing of course; but, strange to say, it has the countenance of 
some grown men, and those neither unlearned nor undistin- 
prres. We all know that simplicity to those who cannot look 

eyond the surface is a sign of poverty, just as a child, if it 
should see a Jew flashman with a showy brooch and an inordi- 
nate number of rings upon his fingers, would take him at once 
for a millionaire. People who know the world are perfectly well 
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aware that ostentatious exhibition is much more likely to be a 
— of poverty than of substantial wealth. Still more 
absurd is the vulgar association of simplicity with feebleness, 
whereas in nine cases out of ten it really indicates strength. It 
is weakness that needs tricks and artifices—the strong man natu- 
rally takes a simple course to put his — in execution. 
Whatever is done effectively is almost always done simply. 

But in no one case has detraction been wider of the truth than 
in imputing poverty or barrenness, or, in its own phrase, over 
much simplicity, to Demosthenes. . It is quite true that he is 
simple—there is nothing tortuous in him, nothing apparently 
artificial—he makes his approaches not by zigzags and parallels, 
after the rules of rhetoric, but like the old champion of romance 
who felt that he had strength enough in his own right arm and 
his iron mace to batter down the fortress of his antagonist, ‘and 
went strait up to it accordingly. He is simple also in the vulgar 
and less accurate sense, inasmuch as he is unadorned; free from 
all superficial decoration and foreign mixture. But his sim- 
plicity is that of the sword,—a sword of the finest and highest 
temper, purged of all its impurities by fire, wrought up from 
materials fused and blent together in the high-blast furnace of 
his genius. He grasps it, he wields it, his adversaries are 
smitten down beneath it. Who knows and who cares, and who 
at that moment of his majesty and might has leisure to observe, 
whether it be curiously inlaid, or enriched with jewels, or golden- 
hilted ? . 

The essential spirit of Demosthenes is energy—a divine 
energy, transparent through the words wherewith it is clothed, 
and rivetting all attention upon itself to the utter disregard of 
its investiture. In this Demosthenes is like Raphael. In the 
orator as in the painter we are so clearly conscious of the spirit, 
we feel its presence so fully, that we think not and care not for 
the form. The first impression of the student, fresh from the 
wonders of the Vatican, is generally, though he may not be 
honest enough to confess it, that of disappointment. Such 
visitors might well be addressed in the question of our Saviour 
to his disciples—“ What went ye out for to see? A man clothed 
in soft raiment? Behold, they which are gorgeously apparelled 
and live delicately are in king’s courts. But what went ye out 
for to see? A prophet? yea, I say unto you, and much more 
than a prophet.” 

But the energy of Demosthenes is peculiar to himself—first, 
in its intensity ; second, in its thentagh and sustained evenness ; 


thirdly, in its unerring tendency in one, and that a high, direction. 
Truly it is a glorious spectacle to see that great soul, by the 
mere force of will and steadfast determination, acquire so com- 
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plete a mastery over the body, as, in the first place, to subdue 
unto itself all inborn fleshly infirmities; subdue them first and 
raise them afterwards, like the old Roman conqueror, by inti- 
mate and active communion, to be fellows with itself, and 
co-operators to its future glory ; and then, upon this first victory 
a second one, not perhaps harder or higher in the individual, but 
to the people, to the common mind, to the patriotic imagination, 
infinitely more ennobling—a victory over popular corruption, a 
substitution of national dignity for national degradation ; a sub- 
jection of the material to the moral man, and that not here and 
there, in a few individuals, but from the populace to the senate 
throughout an entire people. We look upon all this, and we re- 
joice that we are men—that we are sons of a family which hath 
produced unto us brothers who have done these things. For not 
alone to Demosthenes is the glory. ‘Truly it was he who raised 
the Athenians again to nobleness; but raised they were, and 
as truly as they were raised, so, whencesoever their elevation, 
let them be praised and honoured : otherwise honour were extinct. 
For nothing is of itself, in the spiritual ne more than in the phy- 
sical world. Everything high 6n earth is the effluence of some- 
thing higher. 

It were a high privilege, and to some minds worth full as much 
as a ticket for the debates in the House of Lords, to have been 
there in full assembly, and to have seen, heard, and felt Demos- 
thenes among the Athenians. But this is too much; the imagi- 
nation even of the enthusiast falls short of it. Let us attempt 
something less—let us shift the reader from Athens and set him 
down at Thebes, 

Our readers have of course seen ‘ Paul preaching before 
Agrippa; for we of the metropolis are distant from Hampton 
Court only twelve miles, and we will not for shame suppose that 
any one literate man of us should have failed to make the pil- 
grimage. We have all, then, looked upon the idea of that solemn 
scene, an ideal truth far truer than the reality. The apostle is 
before us—the glorified apostle. Raphael has purged our vision 
of its mortal film, that we should see and confess him in his power. 
Our imagination is exalted ; raise it but a little more, and we can 
imagine the orator himself,—orator, nay dictator, for as he said 
so others of course submitted,—haranguing at Thebes before the 
council. 

The Thebans, from time immemorial, were in the enjoyment 
of a very comfortable reputation,—more comfortable, perhaps, in 
these fantastic times than honourable,—that of stupidity. They 
were altogether exempt from the inconveniences of quick-wit- 
tedness, a quality which, as Thucydides and other grave writers 
and orators assure us, was perpetually embroiling their neigh- 
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of old. They treat their subjects as a boor of common prudence 
treats his cattle. They starve them not, neither do they goad 
them beyond endurance, lest their strength should fail, or they 
should run mad, and their services be lost for ever. Therefore 
resistance, though it may be sometimes a moral duty, is never 
a matter of physical necessity, or of worldly prudence. But 
the ancient tyrants disdained in many cases this sort of com- 
promise between policy and inclination; they gave their 
tyranny its full swing. Their subjects were driven by them into 
a corner, and compelled by the instinct of desperation, rather 
than by any manliness of spirit, to spring at their oppressors’ 
throats. ‘The impulse of self-preservation served them in their 
agony as a substitute for public spirit, but was not identical with 
it. It is thus that extremes meet. Excessive tyranny brings 
freedom. ‘The ancients had that chance, of passing through 
martyrdom to glory. But none such is reserved to us. The 
blunder of the clown in Shakspeare has here a true meaning. 
Our modern tyranny is tolerable, and (therefore) not to be en- 
dured. Such, peradventure, was the origin of freedom in most 
of the ancient states. ‘The people were tyrannized over. They 
saw that their main strength, and the only hope of their deliver- 
ance, was in union. ‘They united. Their union gave them the 
idea, and also the real influence, of public spirit; and they over- 
came of course. It is true that this public spirit was in the first 
instance the creature of selfishness, and that in the narrowest sense 
of the word; but it served“€iteir purpose as well as if it had 
been of the purest origin and the most transcendental quality, 
perhaps even something better. By force of it they became 
possessed of freedom. 

To most apprehensions this freedom is a mere name, a vulgar 
catchword, just as little significant as the party denominations 
of red and yellow. And really among ourselves, abused as it is, 
both in word and in idea, it is not much more. Years ago it 
was a useful common-place, an effective clap-trap, but now the 
trick of it is stale. We wonder, naturally enough, what the 
ancients could have been dreaming of when they made such an 
idol of their liberty; puffed her so prodigiously, raised her to 
such a heavenly elevation, attached such lofty associations to her 
idea. Was this all fudge, or was it really sober seriousness ? 

We know little here in this country of the influence of free- 
dom, and therefore we are apt to ridicule the high titles that 
have been attributed to her; but in the old republics, in several 
of them at least, she was really a spirit of greatness—a principle 
of wonderful efficacy. Freedom, in short, was the divinity of 
the people, and public spirit was their religion. For they cared 
little or nothing about their pretended gods. They brought 
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them continually on the stage, and treated them with as little 
ceremony as the clown in any pantomime. The populace, it is 
true, were not without their superstitions on the subject, much 
like those of ignorant people in our own days about sorcerers 
and witches ; they feared them or laughed at them, according to 
the humour of the moment. But their real deity was their free- 
dom, which they worshipped with the religion of their patriotism. 
And this religion, though illegitimate, was yet neither unholy 
nor inert. From it they derived almost all that was good and 
generous and noble in their public character. Its very essence 
was the abnegation of self, the subordination of the man to the 
citizen. Cicero tells us that among a certain people silliness 
was so prevalent and so little remarkable, that “ had no name 
for it. Neither had the Athenians any name for patriotism: 
perhaps for the same reason. It is true that self-denial, by all 
religions and all governments, is equally honoured in profes- 
sion; but in monarchies and oligarchies it is only preached reli- 
giously ; in democracies it is exercised politically. In the former 
the citizen is lost altogether, or nearly so, in the individual 
man. ‘The exercise of political rights, from its infrequency, is 
but an insignificant element of life, and has seldom much in- 
fluence on cain except for evil. It conduces not at all to 
philanthropy ; rather perhaps the contrary. Few men have any 
other object in this world than that of advancing their private 
interests. For the public, they leave all concern in it to certain 
authorities; or if any man act otherwise, the probability is, 
first, that he is an enthusiast, and next, if he be not very rich, 
that he will ruin himself. For it requires a strong head and a 
steady foot, after one has been moved along by the crowd all 
one’s life, to step aside from it, and walk independently in one’s 
own path. 

But it was not so with the republicans of old. As things 
were then constituted, the fortunes of each individual depended 
primarily on the fortungs of the state, and secondarily on him- 
self. It behoved him then to see, in the first place, that the state 
took no detriment. There is an admirable exposition of this 
duty in Thucydides—both of the duty itself, and of the expe- 
diency of fulfilling it. It is to be found in aspeech of Pericles, 
where he recommends the Athenians to suffer patiently the de- 
vastation of their territory, since nothing that was not ruinous 
to the state could be ruinous to any citizen of it. And indeed, 
as societies were then framed, and warfare carried on, this truth 
could need no monitor. The conscience of every man, if he 
were not a traitor, must have suggested it to him. Here, then, 
we have both duty and expediency demonstrated. But some- 
thing more is requisite; for men will not act steadily upon 
Vor. XXXIII. No. II. Z 
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abstract principles. This is the great defect of our monarchies 
and mixed governments, but it was not felt in the ancient demo- 
cracies. The principles of political duty and expediency fail 
with us mainly from lack of exercise. But the ancients were 
exercised in them abundantly. Almost every day of their lives 
they were in a course of political practice. Consequently the 
public interest was the main interest of their lives. The trades- 
man, the physician, the father of a family, all other relations 
in short, were subordinated to that of the citizen. And from 
the importance of the duties confided to the people, it could 
hardly be otherwise. For, in fact, in Athens nm elsewhere, 
they were the executive. They could not directly initiate any 
measure, any more than the king with us; but they had sove- 
reign authority, not merely in name, but in reality, to adopt or 
to reject whatever might pass the senate; moreover, the senate 
itself was selected by lot from their body—so that they exer- 
cised the united functions of King and Commons, and indeed. of 
Lords too, as they were judges in the last resort of various civil 
and criminal matters. 

It follows from all this, that whereas with us a man’s attention 
is concentrated upon what concerns himself exclusively, with 
the Athenians on the contrary it was withdrawn from private 
and immediate interests, and directed to those of the community. 
It used to be said of the Frenchman, that he was at home aly 


in the cafe or at the “spectacle.” It is far more true of the 
Athenian, that his sn home was the agora—that and the 


public theatre, which was as political (the fact is a most signifi- 
cant one) as the agora itself. There might be inconveniences 
in this state of things; doubtless there were; but, on the 
whole, we take it to be one of the exceeding advantages of 
democracy. In proportion as a man postpones selfish to public 
considerations, he becomes a purer, and higher, and nobler 
being. This clearly is the tendency of democracies, rt least of 
those framed like the Athenian one. And where is the proof 
that the Athenians were higher spirited or less selfish than other 
nations? In their whole history. In their perpetual struggles 
for the freedom of the smaller states against the overbearing 
arrogance of the Persians, the Thebans, the Lacedzmonians. 
In the frequent instances of their disinterestedness in matters of 
state policy. In their willingness to incur danger for any high 
and great purposes. And this, it should be remembered, was a 
much less questionable virtue in their case than in our own. 
When our rulers declare war, they risk only the property of the 
people. As for their own and that of their dependants, the 
war itself gives them so many more chances of improving it. 
To the question, “ Who goeth out to war at his own charges ?” 
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they might most sincerely answer, “Certainly not we.” But to 
the Athenian, peace or war was a question of life or death. He 
served in person, he fought in person, he provided his own arms, 
he underwent all the hardships of the campaign, he paid his 
share of the charges of it. 

It is this public spirit of the Athenians, together with their 
daily experience in things of state, that may serve to explain 
what were else a marvel and a mystery, their intelligence and 
just estimate of what was spoken to them by their orators. In 
England, the character of a hustings speech is generally that of 
fun, rather than of argument or reason. ‘The mob stand and 
listen, not that they may be informed, but that they may laugh 
and be amused. We are not disciplined in politics; to us an 
election or a speech is a matter of extraordinary excitement. 
But to the Athenians it was a matter of ordinary business— 
a business that every citizen was expected to understand, as well 
as his own peculiar one. This we do not properly consider, and 
therefore, when we read a speech of Demosthenes, our first sug- 
gestion is—Surely this speech can never have been spoken to a 
mob—a mixed multitude—a public assembly in a market-place— 
it is impossible—nothing sterner, or severer, or more concise, 
was ever addressed to a council of senators. This is true; and 
it is equally true, as far as we have grounds for an opinion, that 
the Athenians appreciated those speeches, in the hurry of their 
delivery, as justly as we do at this day, reading them at our 
leisure. The thing is wonderful; but the Athenians were a 
wonderful people; and this, together with the reasons given 
above, may perhaps account for it. 

A writer of our own day, Mr Carlyle, has told the world 
that it is a sure character of genius to be unconscious of itself; 
and for this he appeals to Shakspeare and Burns, and it may be 
some others, who, says he, as often as they throw off a fine 
thing, demean themselves as if they were not aware that there 
was anything in it. We think, indeed, that this rule of uncon- 
sciousness is no true one; but it would have been much liker 
truth if the name of Demosthenes had been added to its list of 
vouchers. For it is an admirable quality in him that he never 
affects admiration. He is as thoughtless of it, and as much above 
it, as a soaring eagle.. This is the effect of his energy; for so 
the word As:vorys, his peculiar attribute, is gag rendered ; 
though we should rather translate it intensity. Not that the 
proper meaning of the word, terribleness, is inapplicable to an 
orator. Who remembers not— 

«¢ Di Michel Angelo la terribil via”— 
But to return to Demosthenes. This absence of affectation is, as 
we have said, the effect of his energy. Tor the two qualities can 
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abstract principles. This is the great defect of our monarchies 
and mixed governments, but it was not felt in the ancient demo- 
cracies. The principles of political duty and expediency fail 
with us mainly from lack of exercise. But the ancients were 
exercised in them abundantly. Almost every day of their lives 
they were in a course of political practice. Consequently the 
public interest was the main interest of their lives. The trades- 
man, the physician, the father of a family, all other relations 
in short, were subordinated to that of the citizen. And from 
the importance of the duties confided to the people, it could 
hardly te otherwise. For, in fact, in Athens and elsewhere, 
they were the executive. They could not directly initiate any 
measure, any more than the king with us; but they had sove- 
reign authority, not merely in name, but in reality, to adopt or 
to reject whatever might pass the senate; moreover, the senate 
itself was selected by lot from their body—so that they exer- 
cised the united functions of King and Commons, and indeed, of 
Lords too, as they were judges in the last resort of various civil 
and criminal matters. 

It follows from all this, that whereas with us a man’s attention 
is concentrated upon what concerns himself exclusively, with 
the Athenians on the contrary it was withdrawn from private 
and immediate interests, and directed to those of the community. 
It used to be said of the Frenchman, that he was at home only 
in the cafe or at the “spectacle.” It is far more true of the 
Athenian, that his — home was the agora—that and the 
public theatre, which was as political (the fact is a most signifi- 
cant one) as the agora itself. There might be inconveniences 
in this state of things; doubtless there were; but, on the 
whole, we take it to be one of the exceeding advantages of 
democracy. In proportion as a man postpones selfish to public 
considerations, he becomes a purer, and higher, and nobler 
being. This clearly is the tendency of democracies, at least of 
those framed like the Athenian one. And where is the proof 
that the Athenians were higher spirited or less selfish than other 
nations? In their whole history. In their perpetual struggles 
for the freedom of the smaller states against the overbearing 
arrogance of the Persians, the Thebans, the Lacedzmonians. 
In the frequent instances of their disinterestedness in matters of 
state policy. In their willingness to incur danger for any high 
and great purposes. And this, it should be remembered, was a 
much less questionable virtue in their case than in our own. 
When our rulers declare war, they risk only the property of the 
people. As for their own and that of their dependants, the 
war itself gives them so many more chances of improving it. 
To the question, “ Who goeth out to war at his own charges ?” 
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they might most sincerely answer, “ Certainly not we.” But to 
the Athenian, peace or war was a question of life or death. He 
served in person, he fought in person, he provided his own arms, 
he underwent all the hardships of the campaign, he paid his 
share of the charges of it. 

It is this public spirit of the Athenians, together with their 
daily experience in things of state, that may serve to explain 
what were else a marvel and a mystery, their intelligence and 
just estimate of what was spoken to them by their orators. In 
England, the character of a hustings speech is generally that of 
fun, rather than of argument or reason. ‘The mob stand and 
listen, not that they may be informed, but that they may laugh 
and be amused. e are not disciplined in politics; to us an 
election or a speech is a matter of extraordinary excitement. 
But to the Athenians it was a matter of ordinary business— 
a business that every citizen was expected to understand, as well 
as his own peculiar one. ‘This we do not properly consider, and 
therefore, when we read a speech of Demosthenes, our first sug- 
gestion is—Surely this speech can never have been spoken to a 
mob—a mixed multitude—a public assembly in a market-place— 
it is impossible—nothing sterner, or severer, or more concise, 
was ever addressed to a council of senators. ‘This is true; and 
it is equally true, as far as we have grounds for an opinion, that 
the Athenians appreciated those speeches, in the hurry of their 
delivery, as justly as we do at this day, reading them at our 
leisure. The thing is wonderful; but the Athenians were a 
wonderful people; and this, together with the reasons given 
above, may perhaps account for it. 

A writer of our own day, Mr Carlyle, has told the world 
that it is a sure character of genius to be unconscious of itself; 
and for this he appeals to Shakspeare and Burns, and it may be 
some others, who, says he, as often as they throw off a fine 
thing, demean themselves as if they were not aware that there 
was anything in it. We think, indeed, that this rule of uncon- 
sciousness is no true one; but it would have been much liker 
truth if the name of Demosthenes had been added to its list of 
vouchers. For it is an admirable quality in him that he never 
affects admiration. He is as thoughtless of it, and as much above 
it, as a soaring eagle.. This is the effect of his energy; for so 
the word Aevorys, his peculiar attribute, is generally rendered ; 
though we should rather translate it intensity. Not that the 
proper meaning of the word, terribleness, is inapplicable to an 
orator. Who remembers not— 

«Di Michel Angelo la terribil via”— 
But to return to Demosthenes. This absence of affectation is, as 
we have said, the effect of his energy. Tor the two qualities can 
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no more keep company than straws with fire. By the law of 
nature and of necessity, the one must be consumed in the 
other. 

There was much question among the sophists whether Iszeus or 
Isocrates were his master in rhetoric. A good sophistical question, 
as one may judge from the lack of common sense implied in it ; for 
the one is as likely as the other, and there is not so much as a 
sophism’s worth of likelihood between the two. Demosthenes a 
disciple of Isocrates! For pity’s sake forbear the juxta-position ; 
for littleness is little by itself, but it becomes contemptible when 
brought into comparison with greatness. There is more spirit in 
a single sentence of the orator, than would have sufficed to puff 
away the rhetorician, with all his elaborately stupid vanities, 
into the limbo of fools. There is also a like discussion, of weari- 
some superfluity, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, whether Demos- 
thenes learned rhetoric of Aristotle: Dionysius concludes it in 
the negative ; “for surely,” quoth he, “such a man must have been 
his own father.” This is sensibly said, and, in consideration of it, 
we pardon him his prolixity: animadverting thus much, that if 
the conclusion had been foregone, the discussion might have 
been so likewise. ‘The fact is, that Isocrates, Iszeus, and even 
Aristotle, jointly or severally, could no more have made out 
among them naan a man as Demosthenes, than Barbara, Celarent, 
Darii, and the remainder of that lot, could, by any possible com- 
bination or transposition, be transformed into one of the Philip- 
pics or Olynthiacs. 

Demosthenes, as it appears from evidence both essential and 
accidental, was a self-formed man. And truly there is nowhere on 
record a higher or more soul-stirring comgin of self-formation— 
of greatness conquered from difficulties. Plutarch has told us 
how he was by nature feeble of voice and body, and scant of 
breath ; how, for the correction of these infirmities, he used to 
rise early, to run up hill, to declaim on the sea-shore, that so he 
might learn to confront and to control a yet more fearful adver- 
sary, the surge and the uproar and the indignation of a fierce 
people: moreover, how he transcribed Thucydides seven times 
with his own hand ; how he was wont to speak with pebbles in 
his mouth for the clearance of a natural impediment. Cicero, 
by the bye, tells us that he could not pronounce the word “ rheto- 
rician” for this organic hindrance. But we take upon us to affirm 
that Cicero mistook the cause —the impediment was a moral 
rather than a physical one—the word stuck in his throat—he had 
an instinctive repugnance to it. 

Some will have it that all these stories are so many inventions 
of the sophists; but we know not why. When we get hold of a 
useful fact, the presumption surely is, that it is from some other 
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magazine than that of a dealer in useless absurdities. There 
may be exaggeration—there may be inaccuracy; but we know 
that the man himself was of an indomitable spirit, and why 
should not these have been the first essays of it? 

We have done with the orator and the self-framer. Let us 
look a moment to the statesman. And for this we must look high, 
higher perhaps than we have yet done, though the height of the 
orator was indeed commanding. For statesmanship is the higher 
kind ; and he who is only second in the higher kind may yet be 
superior to him who is first in the lower. As regards the ques- 
tion between the two faculties, it is clear that the best orator is 
he who will make the best of his case, good or bad. He is not, 
like the statesman, a moral agent. He may choose to indulge his 
own undue propensities at the expense of the public good, and 
yet his — may be never the worse for it. He has not to dis- 
criminate and choose aright between good and bad principles, to 

rovide for results, to procure the best means and manage them 
in the best way. He deals with words, which are merely passive, 
and subject, if only he be practised in them, to his will. With 
real things and the difficulties of them, he is not concerned. He 
has everything his own way. ‘There is no resisting medium 
opposed to him. Whereas all that is here said negatively of the 
orator is as true positively of the statesman. What the other may 
disregard, he must do. And if he do only moderately well against 
difficulties, he will hold a higher rank than the man who talks 
excellently well against the air and does nothing. 

But it is no matter, as regards our subject, whether or not a 
second-rate statesman be equal to a first-rate orator; for, what- 
ever Demosthenes may be under the latter title, he is no less 
under the former. In both he is of the very highest class, if, in- 
deed, he be not above all classification. To prove that this man 
or that was a great statesman, we must show that he was in 
advance of his times, and brought his times up to himself. This 
is the true criterion, and Demosthenes answered it absolutely. 
First, he was in advance of his times. We have seen that, in 
that violent state of society, the citizen was ruined with his 
country almost as surely as the leaves are with a tree. Hence 
the substitution of a more enlarged selfishness for a narrower 
one—of patriotism for personality. ‘The common comprehen- 
sion took in as much as this; but further it could not go. On 
the contrary, any growth of power in one state was usually 
regarded by others with jealousy rather than with favour. They 
might have seen in such accession an advantage to their common 
cause, inasmuch as all republics had a common interest against 
tyrannies; but each republic chose rather to see its own diminu- 
tion in the augmentation of its neighbour. ‘The result was, of 
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course, suspicions, and jealousies, and strifes innumerable ; states 
isolated from each other; and the mighty adversary in the mean 
time roaming about like a lion, seeking whom he might devour. 
Once or twice, indeed, as in the Persian war, we see them 
bound into a confederacy ; but this was from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances without, and not from any expansive principle 
within: the pressure was removed, and forthwith they fell 
asunder. 

But Demosthenes saw far beyond this short-sighted policy. 
He had one great object which he pursued steadily—this was no 
less than to bind all Greece together, so that each single state 
should become, as it were, a citizen of the general community ; 
and that each, instead of plundering its neighbour, should look 
for its advantage in the common success, and in acquisitions from 
the common enemy. This, in theory, is simple enough; but to 
confederate all the European powers would be no easy matter, 
even in these times; and such a confederacy in Greece, both in 
project and execution, would have been just as difficult then to 
any common statesmen. 

But what we admire in Demosthenes is not so much his project 
as his method. The project was good and glorious: but the 
method was sublime; not with the sublimity of an excited and 
impracticable fancy, but with that of deep and simple and holy 
truth. It was this,—to fill the public mind, in the first place, 
with the infusion of moral greatness, and to make that moral 

reatness in the people the source of their material greatness. 

his was the aim of Demosthenes throughout life. And how did 
he give effect to it? We may look and satisfy ourselves in every 
page, and almost in every sentence, of his speeches. When he 

as occasion to recommend a particular course of conduct, or to 
insist on a particular act, he suggests as motives not those vulgar 
and external ones, the acquisition of wealth, the enlargement of 
territory, the avoidance of this or that danger, the gratification of 
a special grudge, or the satisfaction of a special prejudice— 
nothing of all this. But what then? Why, those higher and 
nobler motives from within; those which he had himself made 
Athenian denizens, and given them a home and abiding taber- 
nacle in the public spirit—the motives of justice and honour, of 
patriotism not only Athenian but Grecian, emulation of their 
— ancestors, resistance against tyranny, and furtherance of 
ree principles and free policy, as our Milton has expressed it, 
‘“‘ wherever through the world.” 

And public principle in him was not only high and true, but 
withal stedfast. Of this we have a remarkable proof in his later 
life. We have said before, that in the Grecian republics the in- 
terest of a citizen was the chief interest of life. Individuals were 
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too weak to stand alone—they were obliged to lean upon the 
state. Hence it often happened that when, by the prevalence 
of an adverse faction, a man was expelled from his own state, 
he would attach himself to one of its adversaries, where, of 
course, he was most likely to find sympathy and encouragement. 
There are a hundred instances of this in Demosthenes’s own 
time. But he was himself above his time and his contemporaries : 
and in nothing did he prove it more than by his conduct in those 
circumstances. Immediately on his banishment, instead of cre- 
ating for himself a new country by making common cause with 
the enemies of his own, and thus providing both for advantage 
and revenge, he chose rather to be a patriot still, and to serve 
his country, not, indeed, as an ambassador, but as an agitator ; 
betaking himself to the principal Grecian states, and advocating 
in council and assembly most strenuously and most successfully 
the interests of Athens and the principles of her former policy. 
Nor is this the only proof of his superiority to factious spirit, and 
to that most despicable meanness which would rather act blindly 
and ruinously than seem to act, inconsistently. In nothing was 
Demosthenes more intense than in his resistance to the aggran- 
dizement of Philip. No man was ever more strongly ahd 
to anything than fre was to this resistance. But yet we find him 
on one occasion advocating peace with that fearful enemy. The 
fact is, that wherever he saw a national necessity, he could sub- 
mit himself to it. He would not ruin his country for the sake of 
selfish pride or obstinacy. 

We shall say little of the history of his later years; his recall, 
his enthusiastic reception, his second exile, his death, and the 
striking and strange resemblance between his fortune and that of 
Cicero in these circumstances. To this period of his life belongs 
the story of his being bribed. We neither shrink from this 
charge, nor do we choose to dwell on it; and for the like reason— 
because there is no sufficient evidence even of the rumour, and 
of the fact much less. Not that we would rely on the presumption 
from previous character, even in the case of Demosthenes, if 
there were any probable testimony against him. We know that 
many men have been tempted unsuccessfully many times, and 
have at last yielded to the temptation. But nothing is more 
easily got up than the cry of bribery. In those times it was in 
the mouth of almost every disappointed candidate and suitor. 
It is therefore reasonable, before we give any attention to the 
story, that we should have better authority for it than a mass of 
floating gossip, which no one but Plutarch has thought worthy 
of mention, and which but for him would have lost even the 
small credit of tradition. This, then, is a weak rumour, and the 
story of his flight from Cheronea is a weak truth. It would be 
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just as absurd to attach any importance to it, as to receive Gil- 
ray’s caricature of the flight of Buonaparte from Moscow as 
grave historical evidence. When all is said and believed, what 
is the amount of it? Just this: That the Thebans and Athenians 
fled from the field, and that Demosthenes fled among them. 
And certainly in this case, if in any other, discretion was the 
better part of valour; for if he had been desperate enough to 
make a stand alone, what would have been the consequence? A 
triumph infinitely more triumphant to Philip, and ruin more 
ruinous to Athens. As for the story about the bramble, it may 
serve well enough as asymbol of the captious and sharp and 
tenacious malice of his enemies, but it is good for nothing else. 
And thus through his various phases we have contemplated the 
greatest man of Greece—the self-framer, the orator, the states- 
man—his energies, his strivings, his successes. Successes we say 
—for let none imagine that he failed. ‘Though history trumpet 
it brazenly, believe her not. The noblest passage in all his 
writings is his majestic vindication of himself against this very 
imputation, in the Oration on the Crown. We maintain for a cer- 
tainty that he succeeded in all that he undertook, however the un- 
jae Fo itself might fail. Whatever depended upon him he made 
good, and what could man more? If fis co-operators were not 
equally successful, their failure involves not him—let them answer 
for themselves. If circumstances, far beyond foresight, conspired 
to frustrate him; if Providence, with an uplifted arm, interposed 
against him; if mountains were hurled upon a man, how should 
he withstand them? He could not—he did not; but he did 
more. Even in the eyes of his contemporaries, he made his ruin 
more glorious than the victory of his adversaries. And look to 
the final result. The material triumph of the Macedonian has 
long since passed away and perished—not a record, not a wreck 
of it remains ; the very events of his life are known chiefly from 
the speeches of his great adversary. But the moral triumph of 
Demosthenes and the Athenians, the renown of their high- 
minded endeavours, their glorious sacrifices, lives yet, and glows 
and diffuses itself, and shall do so yet more and more so long as 
there is memory among men. C. L. 
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Arr. 1V.—-American Philosophy.— Emerson’s Works. 
1. Nature. Boston, 1836. 


2. An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, August 31, 1887. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston, 1837. 


8. An Address delivered before the Senior Class in the Divinity 
College, Cambridge, Sunday evening, July 15th, 1838. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston, 1838. 


4. An Oration delivered before the Literary Societies of Dart- 
mouth College, July 24, 1838. Boston, 1838. 


5. North American Review.—Artistes, Michael Angelo, Shak- 
speare. 


MTTHE writings of Mr Carlyle have already received our criti- 
cism and commendation, and it may not be unpleasing to 
our readers to receive some supplementary notice of a mind 
cognate indeed to his, however inferior in energies and influ- 
ences, and to us especially significant as the eldest palpable 
and perspicuous birth of American Philosophy. The utterances 
of Mr Carlyle are in the streets and sheds of experienced and 
studious Europe, but this voice has come to us over the broad 
Atlantic, full of the same tender complaint, the same indignant 
exhortation, the same trust and distrust, faith and incredulity, 
yet all sufficiently modified by circumstances of personality and 
place to show that the plant is assimilated to the climate and 
the soil, although the seed may have been brought from elsewhere. 
It is with no disrespect to Mr Emerson that we would say that 
there is little in such of his works as have reached us (and we 
have read all that we could find), which would be new to the 
competent student of European Philosophy ; for we must couple 
this with the assertion that to the general English reader there 
is much that would appear extravagantly, absurdly original ; 
and we believe that no one, however well read, would eal cap 
thing but gratification at reading thoughts already familiar to 
him, arrayed in language so freshly vigorous, so eloquently true. 
Nor is it a matter unworthy of consideration that the Trans- 
cendental Philosophy should ine been more cordially received 
and more generally understood in America than in Great Bri- 
tain. It is certain that among the Anglo-American people, 
a taste for the higher speculation is large and growing, and that 
much is there finding its way into the popular heart which for 
us remains totally extraneous and unperceived. We remember 
hearing Coleridge, in his latter days, remark, “I am a poor 
Poet in England, but Iam a great Philosopher over the At- 
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lantic.” His ‘Aids to\the Creation’ went through many edi- 
tions there before the ‘first was exhausted at home. The loftier 
and more suggestive poetry of Wordsworth was there working 
out its purposes of living good, while it encumbered the shelves 
of the tution bookseller. Mr Carlyle received a liberal share 
of the profits of the American edition of the ‘French Revo- 
lution’ before the English one had paid its expenses; and the 
volumes of his collected Essays now in circulation are a portion 
of the large American impression, commercially transferred to 
this country. 

In these facts, too, imagination would trace a confirmation of 
the analogy commonly drawn between the present state of the 
American nation and the childhood of the life of man; for not 
only do we there recognise the untiring activity, the curiosity, 
the imitativeness, the wilfulness, the susceptibility that charac- 
terize the early stages of sensuous existence, but there are not 
wanting 

“those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


And perhaps the deeper that we look below the surface of things 
the more natural may we find this inclination to the Idealist 
Philosophy in the thoughtful inhabitants of the United States. 
In ancient and ordered Europe it is no easy matter for a reflec- 
tive mind so to adjust the outer and the inner life that the whole 
machine may go on harmoniously without grittiness or stoppage. 
In England, indeed, the existence of a large class, born inde- 
pendent, and (at least in the theory of the society) set apart 
for intellectual pursuits, together with the habit of the majority 
of the men engaged in the active business of life to retire after 
a certain period of struggle and labour into comparative repose, 
shades off and softens the lines of distinction between the worlds 
of action and of thought; while in Germany a whole army of 
scholars find ample employment and emolument in the genial 
occupations of public instruction; and statesmen, and ambassa- 
dors, and military commanders have had time and inclination to 
illustrate their names as Poets, Archceologists, Historians, or Phi- 
losophers. But in the present position of America, the task of 
reconciling the exercise of the daily duties of social existence 
with that of the higher faculties and the nobler aspirations is 
painfully difficult. The work of the present moment there 
demands the entire man; he must be of the world or out of it: the 
sole tenure of respectability and regard among his fellow men 
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is his ability to do the thing that is before him; and this con- 
dition of itself operates as an exclusion from all search of truth 
for truth’s sake, and, indeed, from all provinces of speculation 
whatever, except those which happen to te on the banks of some 
full and rapid tide of theological controversy. Therefore will 
the American, who, with outraged sensibilities, blasted hopes, 
and thwarted affections, turns from the external world, accept 
with earnest gratitude a theory which shall reduce all this self- 
important pomp and tumult to a poor unreality, which shall turn 
into mere —— all those confusions and conflicts of 

assions and of interests, and shall invest with the one everlasting 

ingliness him, the thinker, alone. Nor in this consideration is 
the peculiar relation of man to nature in that hemisphere to be 
forgotten. ‘The growth of things, from the den of the wild beast 
to the hut of the savage, from the howlings of the hungry 
animals to the cries of the hungry hunters, does not there natu- 
rally and equally advance; but in one sharp transition the 
primeval forest Seuieili the village of skilful artizans; the 
silence of ages is invaded by the machinery elaborated from 
the ripest intellects of the west; the book latest born of the 
mature mind of man is read on the fresh-fallen trunk of the eldest 
child of vegetative nature ; the red man and the newspaper have 
come together. And between these two regions of phenomena 
stands the American philosopher, resting on each a meditative 
eye, and rejoicing in a theory which brings them both under his 
spiritual control, and at once delivers him from the contest of 
feelings and principles in which he might else have been 
involved. 

Thus, then, as a just reaction from the subjective life of the 
American acting, we find the objective speculation of the Ame- 
rican thinking ; thus, out of the difficulty of harmonizing nature 
and man, comes the desire of the Absolute, into which they both 
shall merge and be no more separately seen. And when we come 
to a pee personally of Mr Emerson, we shall discover in his 
mind and its workings many slight indications of these things, 
many involuntary expressions all tending thitherward, many 
undesigned proofs that, however original and surprising he may 
appear, he is nevertheless such a man as this age of the American 
mind should naturally and healthfully cian. 

Mr Emerson is the son of a country clergyman, and having dis- 
tinguished himself at Cambridge, the oldest and best University 
of the Union, was settled (to use the native phrase) as pastor of 
an Unitarian congregation in Boston. Whether from dogmatical 
differences with his co-religionists, or from distaste on his part to 
perform some ministerial functions, we know not, but some seven 
years ago he resigned his pulpit, and has since remained without 
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any charge, though generally regarded as a Christian minister. 
Unitarianism in America seems to have its orthodoxy like any 
other profession, and probably Dr Channing there exercises the 
same kind of Popedom as Dr Chalmers occupies in Calvinistic 
Scotland. Although it would seem that if Unitarianism is des- 
tined to so important a mission as to be the sole ultimate anta- 
gonist of Romanism in America, (a position asserted for her by 
many within, and some without her communion,) she must open 
an ample embrace to philosophical scepticism, and not be too 
critical of the especial belief and disbelief of those who seek her 
as a great home and refuge of Christian liberty. It is only 
under this form that Unitarianism can have any re/igious pre- 
tensions whatever. An Unitarian should be capable, without 
in any degree compromising his profession, of seeing more 
Godhead in the lowest forms of nature and humanity, than many 
a Trinitarian can perceive in the person of Christ. And above 
all things he should be tolerant of the faiths of others, whatever 
they are; for without this he has only the pains of doubt, and 
not the good that accompanies its action on the better mind. 
The value of faith and its operations may perhaps be most truly 
estimated by those who believe no longer, and while the votary 
of one superstition is almost necessarily impatient of and unjust 
to the votary of another, the wise sceptic may look up to all 
belief from the level of reason, with an earnest yet tearful eye, 
scanning the proportions and conditions of each in a large spirit 
of reverential com ion, which contains at once both himself 
and them. The Unitarians of Boston ought not to have parted 
with Mr Emerson. 

After this separation he retired to a little country-house at 
Concord, within sight of the spot where the first soldier fell in 
the War of Independence: and there he has remained, reading, 
thinking, and writing, in evident observance of the principle 
enacted by Jean Paul, “never to write on a subject till you 
have first read yourself full on it, and never to read on a subject 
till you have thought yourself hungry on it.” 

uring the winter months be generally delivers lectures in 
Boston, which are said to be not unlike Mr Carlyle’s in general 
character. A series of Biographies have formed one of his 
courses, and we conjecture the articles which he has contributed 
to the ‘ North American Review’ to be a portion of it; if so, it 
is only surprising that these exhibitions laws not excited still 


more interest than they seem to have done, especially as his 
manner is said to be at once original and simple, and his voice to 
fall in the most varied and musical cadences. He has also 
treated of the true nature and uses of history, and of the way 
in which it should be written; and we should be glad to have 
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his views on this important subject more clearly developed than 
we can gather from chance passages in the discourses we have 
undertaken to notice. 

Two of these are dedicated to the illustration of the character 
of the American scholar (for which word our European phrase 
would in these = frequently substitute Philosopher,) and 
the third to the development of the idea of the Christian mi- 
nister, such as American institutions permit him, and such as 
the spiritual state of America requires him, to be. We find 
much text for reflection in both these objects, and the manner 
of their execution. 

The most prominent feature of the addresses is the author’s 
sorrowful consciousness of the want of originality in American 
literature and thought. He is palpably taunted with the feeling 
that the American mind is at best an agglomerate of ingenious 
and laborious imitations. It is a very pm and plague to him 
that Washington Irving should have been but a successful fol- 
lower of the Addisonian grace, that Prescott should but claim 
to be a rival of Robertson, that Bryant and his compeers should 
in some rare passages be supposed to have attained the level of 
Wordsworth or Byron, that national vanity itself should have 
devised no higher comparison for Cooper than Walter Scott. 
These nna applications are not his, but the following sen- 
tences would be sufficient to indicate the state of mind :— 


‘¢This country has not fulfilled what seemed the reasonable ex- 

ctation of mankind. Men locked, when all feudal straps and 
andages were snapped asunder, that nature, too long the mother of 
dwarfs, should reimburse itself by a brood of Titans who should 
laugh and leap in the continent, and run up the mountains of the 
West with the errand of genius and of love. But the mark of 
American merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in fiction, in 
eloquence, seems to be a certain grace without grandeur, and itself 
not new, but derivative; a vase of fair outline, but empty ; which 
whoso sees may fill with what wit and character is in him, but whiels 
does not, like the charged cloud, overflow with terrible beauty, and 
emit lightnings on all beholders; a muse which does not lay the 
grasp of despotic genius on us, and chain an age to its thought and 
emotion.” —Orat. 1838, p. 4. 


“To be as good a scholar as Englishmen are,—to haveas much 
learning as our contemporaries,—to have written a book that is read, 
satisfies us.”—Zd. p. 13. 

*‘ We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe; 
the spirit of the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, 
imitative, tame.”—Orat. 1837, p. 25. 
and in prophetic rapture he looks forward to the time 


‘‘When the sluggard intellect of this continent will look from 
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under its iron lids, and fill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exertions of mechanical skill: our 
day of dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of other 
lands, draws to a close ; the milliors that around us are rushing into 
life cannot always be fed on the sore remains of foreign harvest: 
events, actions, arise that must be sung, that will sing themselves.” 
—ZId. p. 4. 


We have perhaps no right to take part in an argumentative 
contest of which genius is the subject, except with arms of the 
same divine temper, yet we may perhaps suggest that there are 
certain circumstances in the present historical state of America 
which appear to stand in the way of vigour of ——— and 
originality of thought. One of these is the difficulty to which 
the Americans are subject in determining what is original or 
derived. In Europe there is a large under-current of literary 
criticism which soon tests the colour and taste of the streams 
that are ever flowing into it, but this is of necessity wanting in 
America: even in England it would not be difficult for any man 
who set himself ingeniously and sedulously about weaving a 
crown for his own head with laurels filched from the wide ever- 
green forest of German literature, to deceive for a time the lite- 
rary public into a belief of his originality; and how much more 
easy must this be in America; for not only is it impossible but 
that many a writer in those local circumstances must be a triton 
among minnows, but it is also certain that many an English 
minnow has grown into a lusty triton by merely swimming across 
the Atlantic, and that English travellers have been astonished to 
hear names resounding in the Great Western blast of fame, 
which in this country were hardly made audible to the most 
attentive ear through the penny-trumpet of a literary coterie. 
Mr Emerson himself is evidently no exception to this rule: 
much, nay most, of what his countrymen would probably claim 
exclusively for his own, has been thought of, spoken of, and 
written of, by Fichte, or Goethe, or Novalis, or Coleridge, or 
Carlyle: many propositions which his hearers would accept 
ex cathedra, have racked the intelligence, and faded the heart, 
and wasted the frame of the European thinker, whose last hour 
on earth has found him despairing and them unresolved. Let 
us remember how in our own bright youth we trembled with 
supernatural joy as some new thought arose within us, how we 
feared to give it utterance for its very greatness, and how, when 
we had done so, the strong and terrible fact fell upon us, that 
this thought had been born and delivered to the world some 
thousand times before, and left both those who gave and those 
who received it, to all appearance, just where they were. But in 
applying this reflection to the American mind, let us not forget 
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that it is by the generation and dispersion of these phantoms, 
by this spiritual gymnastic, that we and the world are in truth 
all that we are, have won all that we have won, and that this pro- 
cess is the clearest of all means ordained by Providence for the 
progressive culture of men and nations. 

Again, if we perceive in the social state of America some 
practival discouragements to free development of mental ener- 
gies, this must imply no distrust in or disregard of the principles 
on which that state reposes; or indeed anything more than the 
existence of some counterbalancing disadvantages in the very 
freedom of thought which the Americans believe themselves to 
have asserted: even as the subsistence of slavery in the United 
States may seem divinely permitted to check the vanity they 
might otherwise have felt in having done so much to determine 
the great problem of social equality. It is undeniable that 
human nature (at least as trained and habituated in the usages 
of modern life) is fertile in men who require something stable 
without themselves as the condition of their own free al happy 
movement. Within the walls of fixed institutions there is for 
them a playground where their ititellects can disport themselves 
at pleasure, without — dread or discomfortable reflection. 
They can permit themselves with an easy conscience to inquire 
about anything else, as long as there is something in the world 
taken for granted, something established beyond the control of 
their own judgments and imaginations; witness the large licence 
of dogmatical reasoning in the Roman Church up to the time of 
the open divisions of the Reformation, compared with the rigid 
assent demanded afterwards. Witness in our own day the greater 
tolerance of opinion among high than among low churchmen ; 
witness the boundless heights and flights of German speculation, 
amid a people still contained within the rude bonds of irrespon- 
sible authority. ‘To many minds, then, this fear of ultimate 
abandonment to their own conceits, this deficiency of something 
beyond and above their own works, to rest upon in hours of 
weakness, confusion, and defeat, would no doubt act as an impe- 
diment to the ready development of moral influence. Nor does 
the substitute which the necessities of the heart of man for some 
one or other external power have generated in America, at all 
better the case. Public opinion, the sustainer and protector, is 
also and often the depressor and destroyer;—if she has her 
Sinai-mounts and cities of refuge, she has too her Inquisitions 
and Star-chambers, no whit less rigorous in punishment, and 
thus no less effective for terror. The very existence of a topic 
of essential interest and the largest moral and political bearin 
which must not and cannot be discussed in public, and hardly may 
be alluded to in private,—a topic on which the conscientious 
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opinion of an individual running counter to that of the public 
will probably subject him to injury, certainly to insult, probably 
to personal danger, and certainly to personal discomfort ; and all 
this standing out in shameless self-contradiction to the most 
solemn national enunciations of universal liberty and equality ; 
must inevitably extend its evil effect far beyond what is apparent 
at first sight. The infection of servility will at wide. 
All oskafual speculation, all original discovery, is in opposition 
to the public opinion of its own time; genius has to create the 
very atmosphere in which it has to live ; the books and ideas that 
energize the brute material universe, and lead it onward to spiri- 
tual destinies, are of their very nature in a certain sense unpo- 
pular, although it is equally true that they are the satisfaction of 
existing wants, and the resolution of existing difficulties. Chris- 
tianity, and the Copernican system, were folly to their contem 
rary wisdom ; and public opinion rejoiced in the death of Him 
that divinely suffered, and the humiliation of him that humanly 
retracted. As civilization advances on the wheels of education, 
public opinion must become more tolerant and wise; but every 
new truth, as long as it is new, will have its martyrs; and in the 
new republic, as in those of old, Socrates will find his cup and 
Dante his exile. It has often struck us that this dread of affront- 
ing general estimation, this superfluous estimation of the respect 
and regard of persons who are the mere indices of common 
opinion, is frequently the one disadvantageous point of contrast 
between well-informed Americans and good European society. 
Hence that susceptibility which does not only feel a stain as a 
wound, but sees an intended blot in the falling of a drop of most 
limpid water,—hence that reluctance to speak freely and boldly 
and naturally on all subjects, at once innocent and unsuspicious 
of offence,—hence the difficulty of preserving that ceful 
balance between self-trust and self-assumption, by which it is 
possible to reconcile all that is most delightful in the ancient 
courtesy with all that is worthy of these more honest and more 
hopeful times. 

r a complaint a - men here, as elsewhere, are 
tndisposed to innovation, and prefer any antiquity, an e, 
jy we roductive of ease and ath to “the waieadive 
service of thought,” is not exactly what most people, on either 
side of the question, expected of republican America. Not, in- 
deed, that the latter part of the sentence contains anything sur- 
prising ; for, as long as money, not money’s worth—gain as a 
process, not gain as an end—is the sum and substance of Ameri- 
can life, the issue cannot be otherwise. It is only where leisure 
cannot be innocently enjoyed, that idleness is the mother of every 
vice. ‘Ce n’est pas Ta victoire qui fait le bonheur des nobles 
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cceurs, ¢’est le combat,” says a French orator, and American ex- 
istence is but a parody of this thought. Business and busyness 
ought to be very different things. Labour loses its highest, its 
purest function, when it becomes mere employment of those who 
else would have nothing to do, or mere excitement to impel an 
otherwise stagnant existence ; in the one case it is no better than 
selfish pleasure, in the other it is as bad as gambling or intoxica- 
tion. Why must this be so? Why should America continue to 
authorise the assertion of the monarchists of the Old World, that 
there is sometiiing in the shape and character of those social in- 
stitutions, which is inconsistent with the pursuit of nobler objects 
than lie in the street or the mart, or even the Hall of Congress? 
Why is industry there to be so sterile of intellectual elevation, 
and governed by laws “ a-la-mode et a la mediocrité ?” Why is 
the man who is contented with the little that lies within his grasp, 
and prefers to limit his desires to his means, rather than extend 
his means even beyond his decent desires, an isolated pheno- 
menon in the United States? Why is it disreputable to be poor, 
and retired, and thoughtful, and tranquil? Why is the whole 
country a home for genius of hand, and a desert for genius of 
head? ‘These and such unanswered questions are a burden on 
Mr Emerson’s patriotic heart, and the discourses we are noticing 
are the expression of this conviction, in every varied tone of ex- 
hortation, expostulation, reproof, condolence, encouragement, 
and hope. ‘The very apophthegmatical style which they assume 
must clearly have been far more effective in oral delivery than it 
shows on paper, so that the reader must imagine the passages we 
are about to cite upon this topic of the duties and deficiencies of 
the American scholar, i.e., thinker (or often what we should call 
literary man), as addressed to youthful and sympathetic audi- 
ences, through the heads and fonts of many of whom these 
thoughts and feelings, in one form or other, must have frequently 
passed, and who rejoiced to welcome them into energetic utter- 
ance :— 

*¢ It becomes him (the scholar) to feel all trust in himself, and to 
defer never to the popularcry. He, and he only, knows the world. 
The world of any moment is the merest appearance. Some great 
decorum, some fetish of a government, some ephemeral trade, or 
war, or man, is cried up by half mankind and cried down by the 
other half, as if all depended on this particular up or down. The 
odds are, that the whole question is not worth the poorest thought 
which the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. Let him 
not quit his belief that a pop-gun is a pop-gun, though the ancient 
and honourable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In 
silence, in steadiness, in severe abstraction, let him hold by himself ; 
add observation to observation; patient of neglect, patient of Te- 
proach, and bide his own time,—happy enough if he can satisfy 
Vor, XXXII, No. I, 2A 
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himself alone that this day he has seen something truly.”—Orat. 
1837, p. 17. “In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended ; free 
should the scholar be, free and brave; free, even to the definition 
of freedom, ‘ without any hindrance that does not arise out of his 
own constitution;’ brave, for fear is a thing which a scholar by 
his very function puts behind him. Fear always springs from 
ignorance. It is a shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
times, arise from the presumption that, like children and women, 
his is a protected class: or if he seek a temporary peace by the 
diversion of his thoughts from politics or vexed questions, hiding 
his head like an ostrich in the flowering bushes, peeping into micro- 
scopes and turning rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. 
So is the danger a danger still; so is the fear worse. Manlike like 
him turn and face it. Let him look into its eye, and search its 
origin,—see the whelping of this lion, which lies no great way 
back ; he will then find in himself a perfect comprehension of its 
nature and extent; he will have made his hands meet on the other 
side, and can henceforth defy it and pass on superior. The world 
is his who can see through its pretension. What deafness, what 
stone-blind custom, what overgrown error you behold, is there only 
by sufferance, by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you have 
already dealt it its mortal blow. . . . . Yes, we are the cowed, 
the trustless. It is a mischievous notion that we are come late into 
nature, that the world was finished a long time ago. As the world 
was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to so much 
of his attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance and sin, it is flint. 
They adapt themselves to it as they may; but in proportion as a 
man has anything in him divine, the firmament flows before him, and 
takes his signet and form. Not he is great who can alter matter, 
but he who can alter any state of mind. They are the kings of the 
world who give the colour of their present thought to all nature and 
all art, and persuade men, by the cheerful serenity of their carrying 
the matter, that this thing which they do is the apple which the 
ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting nations to 
the harvest. The great man makes the great thing. The day is 
always his who works in it with serenity and great aims. The un- 
stable estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is filled with a 
truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon.”— 
Id. p. 18, 19. : 

It has been frequently remarked how painfully the difficulty 
of a somewhat independent daily life, the continual pressure of 
man on man (though there at least one would suppose there 
must be room pan. weighs upon the European resident, or 
even traveller, in America. ‘To an English person,” writes 
Mrs Butler in her Journal, “ the mere circumstance of being the 
whole day in a crowd is a nuisance. As to privacy at any time, 
or under any circumstances, it is a thing that enters not into the 
imagination of dn American. ‘They do not seem to comprehend 
that to be, from sunrise to sunset, one of 150 people confined in 
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a steam-boat, is in itself a great a or that to be left by one- 
l 


self, and to oneself, can ever be desirable. They live all the days 
of their lives in a throng, take pleasure in droves, and travel in 
swarms.” These national habits (so directly opposed to those of 
their old fatherland) must place many a practical impediment in the 
way of such practice as Mr Emerson inculcates in the following 
passage. In England and Germany, indeed, the tendency, espe- 
cially among literary men, is too strongly in the other direction: 
our pride of individuality gives every man a hermitage in his 
own house, if he likes to take it, and he generally does so: there 
is, in truth, a tradition that the driver of the Highgate coach 
charged double fare whenever Mr Coleridge was inside, and 
railroads are now shaking together the separate classes of our 
society ;* but hitherto the English ide has had solitude 
enough at his disposal, and he has assumed it as his natural at- 
mosphere. 

‘« He must embrace solitude as a bride. He must have his glees 
and his glooms alone; his own estimate must be measure enough, 
his ewn praise reward enough for him. And why must the student 
be solitary and silent? That he may become acquainted with his 
thoughts. If he pines in a lonely place, his heart is in the market; 
he does not see, he does not think. But go, cherish your soul; ex- 
pel companions, set your habits to a life of solitude, then will the 
aculties rise fair and full within, like forest trees and field flowers. 
You will have results, which, when you meet your fellow men, you 
can communicate, and they will gladly receive. Do not go into 
solitude only that you may presently come into public. Such soli- 
tude decries itself, is public and stale. The public can get public 
experience, but they wish the scholar to replace to them those pri- 
vate, sincere, divine experiences, of which they had been defrauded 
by dwelling in the street. It is the noble, manlike, just thought, 
which is the superiority demanded of you, and not crowds but soli- 
tude confers this elevation. See, distinctly, that it is not insulation 
of place, but independence of spirit, that is essential; and it is only 
as the garden, the cottage, the pasture, and the brook are a sort of 
mechanical aids to this, that they are of value. Think alone, and 
all places are friendly and sacred. The poets who have lived in 
cities have been hermits still. Inspiration makes solitude anywhere. 
Pindar, Raphael, Angelo, Dryden, De Stael,* dwelt in crowds it 
may be, but the instant thought comes, the crowd grows dim to 








* It is said that, within the last year, a countess and her daughter, the fairest of 
May-fair, two handcuffed convicts, a constable, and three servants of different capas 
cities, were the contents of one carriage on the Birmingham railway. 


+ These and similar juxtapositions, ¢. g. in the same essay, “ Plato, Bacon, 
Cousin,” are examples of that deficiency of a canon of criticism common to the 
hand of each and every man, which we have already remarked in American 


literature. 
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their eyes, their eye fixes on the horizon, on vacant space; they 
forget the bystanders; they spurn personal relations; they deal 
with abstractions, with verities, with ideas: they are alone with 
the mind. 

‘“* Of course, I would not have any superstition about solitude. 
Let the youth study the uses of solitude and society. Let him 
use both, not serve either. The reason why an ingenuous soul 
shuns society, is to the end of finding society. It repudiates the 
false, out of love of the true. You can very soon learn all that 
society can teach you for a while. Its foolish routine, an indefinite 
multiplication of balls, concerts, rides, theatres, can teach you no 
more than few can. Then accept the hint of shame, of spiritual 
emptiness and waste, which true nature gives you, and retire, and 
hide; lock the door; shut the shutters; then welcome falls the im- 
= rain,—dear hermitage of nature. Re-collect the spirits. 

ave solitary prayer and praise. Digest and correct the past expe- 
rience. Blend it with new and divine life, and grow with God. 
You will pardon me, gentlemen, if I say I think that we have need 
of a more rigorous scholastic rule; such an asceticism, I mean, as 
only the hardihood and devotion of the scholar himself can enforce. 
We live in the sun and on the surface,—a thin, plausible, superficial 
existence, and talk of muse and prophet, of art and creation. But 
out of our shallow and frivolous way of life, how can greatness 
ever grow? Come now let us goand be dumb. Let us sit with our 
hands on our mouths, a long, austere, Pythagorean lustrum. Let 
us live in corners, and do chares, and suffer, and weep, and drudge, 
with eyes and hearts that love the Lord. Silence, seclusion, auste- 
rity, may pierce deep into the grandeur and secret of our being, 
and so diving, bring up, out of secular darkness, the sublimities of 
the moral constitution. How mean to go blazing, a gaudy butterfly, 
in fashionable or political saloons, the fool of society, the fool of 
notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a piece of the street, and forfeiting 
the real prerogative of the russet coat, the privacy, and the true and 
warm heart of the citizen ! 

‘¢ Fatal to the man of letters, fatal to man, is the lust of display, 
the seeming that unmakes our being. A mistake of the main end 
to which they labour is incident to literary men, who, dealing with 
the organ of language, the subtlest, strongest, and longest-lived of 
man’s creations, and only fitly used as the weapon of thought and 
of justice, learn to enjoy the pride of playing with this splendid 
engine, but rob it of its almightiness by failing to work with it. 
Extricating themselves from all the tastes of the world, the world 
revenges itself by exposing, at every turn, the folly of these incom- 
plete, pedantic, useless, ghostly creatures. The true scholar will 
feel that the richest romance, the noblest fiction, that was ever 
woven, the heart and soul of beanty, lies enclosed in human life. 
Itself of surpassing value, it is also the richest material for his 
creations. How shall he know its secrets of tenderness, of terror, 
of will, and of fate? How can he catch and keep the strain of 
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upper music that peals from it? Its laws are concealed under the 
details of daily action. All action is an experiment upon them. He 
must bear his share of the common load. He must work with men 
in houses, and not with their names in books. His needs, appetites, 
talents, affections, accomplishments, are keys that open to him the 
beautiful museum of human life. Why should he read it as an 
Arabian tale, and not know, in his own beating bosom, its sweet 
and smart? Out of love and hatred, out of earnings, and borrow- 
ings, and lendings, and losses; out of sickness and pain; out of 
woving and worshipping; out of travelling, and voting, and watch- 
ing, and caring ; out of disgrace and contempt, comes our tuition in 
the serene and beautiful laws. Let him not slur his lesson ; let him 
learn it by heart. Let him endeavour exactly, bravely, and cheer- 
fully, to solve the problem of that life which is set before him; and 
this by punctual action, and not by promises or dreams. Believing, 
as in God, in the presence and favour of the grandest influences, let 
him deserve that favour, and learn how to receive and use it, by 
fidelity also to the lower observances.” —Orat. 1838, p. 19 to 22. 
We might here have remarked on some peculiarities of phra- 
seology, had not so much nonsense been already written on the 
bad English of American writers, that it is best to be silent, ex- 
cept in commendation. The language of American literature 


caunot be yet fully matured ; it is too much to expect that the 
development of their mind should exactly square itself with our 
form of expression ; but this is what, in fact, the common com- 
jlaint amounts to. The materials, besides, which they have at 
wry are not the same as ours; many words and phrases “ of 
great Eliza’s golden time ” are current with them and obsolete 
with us; an American poet would use the tear 


‘¢ That silently doth progress down my cheek,” 


as readily as Lear did, without the fear of reviewers before his 
eyes, and many a sentence that has to us a strange slang look in 
an American periodical would read without notice in the come- 
dies of that time. ‘The worst part of the associations we form 
is this, that many of these words and phrases, being now confined 
to certain provinces and districts, have acquired a local character, 
and their use cannot without an effort seem otherwise than 
vulgar ; but we should remember that the Yorkshireism of this 
moment, as it flowed perhaps from the pure well of Saxon Eng- 
lish, is there not local but national, not colonial but imperial, and 
may do its work in the expression of English thought, — 

“¢ When coral reefs, where none but sea-birds throng, 

Learn Bacon’s sense and echo Milton’s song.” 


We should, in fine, read every American book as if it were the 
produce of another age of English literature than our own, with- 
out any thought of worse or better. 
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In the passage we have quoted, and in the very heart of the 
philosophy of Mr Emerson, are to be found the two principles, 
of which perhaps it is no vanity to call the time in which we live 
the mother and fosterer, and the development of which will pro- 
bably be the occupation of the wisdom and activity of mankind 
for ages to come,—the Poetry of daily life, and the dignity of 
Labour. “ Not Arms and the Man—'Tools and the Man, that 
were now our epic,” writes Carlyle, and 


“ Feudalism and orientalism had long enough thought it ma- 
jestic to do nothing. The modern majesty consists in work,” 
says our orator. ‘“*The good scholar,” he continues, ‘ will 
not refuse to bear the yoke in his youth; to know, if he can, 
the uttermost secret of toil and endurance ; to make his own 
hands acquainted with the soil by which he is fed, and the sweat 
that goes before comfort and luxury. Let him pay his tithe and 
serve the world as a true and noble man, never forgetting to worship 
the immortal divinities, who whisper to the poet, and make him the 
utterer of melodies that pierce the ear of eternal time. If he have 
this twofold goodness, the drill and the inspiration, then he has 
health, then he is a whole and not a fragment, and the perfection of 
this endowment will appear in his compositions.” —p. 25. 


Elsewhere, too, he says— 


“ T hear with joy whatever is beginning to be said of the dignity 
and necessity of ehear to every citizen. There is virtue yet in the 
hoe and the spade, for learned as well as for unlearned hands; and 
labour is everywhere welcome, always we are invited to work; only 
be this limitation observed, that a man shall not, for the sake of 
wider activity, sacrifice any opinion to the popular judgments and 
modes of action.” 

We must not imagine that this principle of the Worth of Labour 
has merely a democratic significance—that it refers solely to the 
claims and rights of those who are commonly called the body of 
the people, or the labouring classes (though it is thus of the 
highest import to humanity, and its assertion a stringent poli- 
tical duty) ; for its entire meaning is only to be discovered b 

netrating into the wants and purposes of the times in which it 

as grown up and is every day sailing itself clearer to the un- 
derstanding of men. The distinction of conscious and unconscious 
has a found so ready a welcome in the language of this gene- 
ration, because the thing was there already, yearning for utter- 
ance,—because in it lay the greatest ethical question with which 
we have to do. There was something in which we knew that we 
differed from ‘the men of old,” something which discriminated 
their wisdom from our wisdom, their folly from our folly, their 
happiness and sorrow from our happiness and sorrow,—and this 
knowledge we did not arrive at by any logical process, but by an 
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imperative instinct that the thing was so. Therefore all exami- 
nation and criticism of this distinction was grateful, and the sim- 
plest formula it could assume the most acceptable. It appeared, 
then, that among other characteristics of this consciousness, wasa 
tendency to regard everything about us from a subjective point 
of view; to refer all events and phenomena to their effects on 
ourselves ; to tear to pieces our pleasures before we enjoyed them, 
and to suffer as much by the analysis of possible pains as we 
could by their actual infliction. That there was wed evil in this 
condition could not be denied; but as this tendency was seen to 
be a part of our moral organization, it could only be remedied 
by the cultivation of some other principle, which should counter- 
act the injury without requiring any such abnegations of consci- 
ousness as should force a man out of the just relations of inde- 
endent manhood into the swaddling-clothes of a factitious 
infancy. It was useless, then, to exhort the mind not to think 
about itself, but you could bid it think about other things; you 
could not tell the inner eye to close itself in darkness, but you 
could conjure it to look out upon external nature in the light of 
the sun; you could not make the monk of his own heart disbe- 
lieve the awfulness and glory of his sanctuary, but you could 
show him the wants of his fellow men which his work might 
supply, the good that his Labour could accomplish ; you could not 
say to him, it is wrong to reflect, but you could say, it is right to 
work also: and thus would the chief burthen of the soul be re- 
moved, thus alone could man be again brought into harmony with 
nature. And this, indeed, seems the only valid argument against 
the patronage of monastic establishments in these our days. ‘There 
is enough, and more than enough, of desire for them,—more than 
enough of weary hearts and aching heads to take refuge in them; 
but, in truth, they would be no refuge; there the heads and 
hearts would wear themselves out, as fast or faster than they ever 
did amid the antagonisms of the outer world. It can & no 

eace now-a-days for a man to sit contemplating his navel 
ike an ascetic of Mount Athos; his thoughts are not easy 
and smooth enough for that. To say nothing of what the world 
itself would come to, if all the sensitiveness and tenderness and 
ge in it were permitted to retire into the distance, and 
eave the whole game in the hands of hard, selfish ambition, and 
low, prurient activity. 

Collateral with the progress of this principle was the recogni- 
tion of the elements of Poetry in the circumstances of the most 
humble and usual life. When it once became felt that life, like 
land, would not remain idle, but that weeds would spring where 
corn was unsown—that man must toil for good or he’shall toil for 
ill—the working classes, as such, became rather the objects of envy 
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than of contempt, and their habits and feelings matters of interest 
and inquiry. ‘Then was it seen that there was other poetry than 
the fanciful Idyllic in the cottage and the field; then the “ huts 
where poor men be” were found to be as full of lessons of beauty 
and wisdom as 


‘¢ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills ;” 


then was it felt that the best nature for the poet to study and en- 
joy was the common heart of man: while the victory of Words- 
worth over an army of prejudices proclaimed the destruction of 
the old monopoly of stilted sentiment and lofty cireumstance, and 
the poetical enfranchisement of humanity. American literature 
had none of those artificial impediments to get over; and thus 
the truth, which “ to the Greeks was foolishness,” went straight 
home to all that was good in the hearts of the New World. And 
the practice of America has been a noble compliment to the 
theory of Wordsworth. For, all that he has done for poetry, the 
same has Washington done for history. Since the reign of 
Washington in the respect and admiration of mankind, the 
Pre a of heroic greatness has been changed,—real action has 
taken the place of theatrical; public life is no longer a stage to 
strut and mouth on, but a true life, animated with the same true 
impulses, regulated by the same true moralities, amenable to the 
same true judgments, as that of the simplest citizen, open to 
the winds of heaven, to the sun and to the falling rain. 

The Philosophy of Mr Emerson is an Idealistic Pantheism. 
It would hardly be fair to pronounce it superficial on merely ne- 
gative proof, for these writings are in nowise of a controversial 
character ; and the exposition and illustration of his system, as far 
as it is given, is as earnest and sincere as if the mt of the very 
man were laid bare before us. But, at the same time, we can- 
not but regard the confidence with which he proffers his doctrine, 
the axiomatic character with which he invests his conclusions, 
and the solemnity with which he urges his hearers to act them 
out fully and immediately, as evidence that he has not probed 
the depth of the ground on which he is standing, but that, know- 
ing it to be strong enough to bear himself at that moment, he 
has believed it capable of supporting the world. All religious 

hilosophy has perhaps a basis of pantheism, but here there is 
ittle or no superstructure. The identity of man with nature, 
the primary duty of “a wise passiveness” to the superincumbent 
spirit, the “ occult relation between man and the vegetable,” the 
creed “I am nothing—I see all—the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me—I am part or particle of God” 
(Nature,—p. 13), have been uttered often before, and in many 
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senses ; but here they are all-in-all, and they are propounded as 
if they lay on the surface of truth and within the grasp of all 
men, and contained not problems, or parts of problems, in the 
solution of which the lives of thoughtful men have gone by, 
leaving the giant contradictions of our moral being just as they 
were, standing face to face, irreconcileable. 

The first look of such a system as Mr Emerson’s has assuredly 
much that is attractive for assertors of the democratic principle 
in general, and for a people so circumstanced as the Americans 
in particular. ‘The ‘ vox populi vox Dei,” assumes a very spe- 
cial import when the “vox populi” does not merely mean an 
historical utterance, but an expression of the universal Spirit, 
which is at once the Thought of God and the Instinct of Man: 
the sense of the majority is no longer a sum of separate wills and 
passions, but an absolute and transcending power, only not super- 
natural because it is the most perfect development of nature. 
The question of the truth or falsehood of these conclusions lies 
far too deep for our present employment, but it is plain that such 
conclusions might be drawn. Nor can it fail to be agreeable to 
an American to persuade himself of the validity of such proposi- 
tions as the following: 

‘* Essential to our wishes is the unsleeping assertion of spiritual 
independence . .. as all the history of literature may teach ; the new 
man must feel that he is new, and has not come into the world 
mortgaged to the opinions and usages of Europe, and Asia, and 
Egypt. A false humility, a complaisance to reigning schools, must 
not defraud me of supreme possession of this hour. If any person 
have less love of liberty and less jealousy to guard his integrity, 
shall he therefore dictate to you and me? Say to such doctors, 
We are thankful to you, as we are to history, to the pyramids and 
the authors, but now our day is come; we have been born out of 
the eternal silence, and now will we live; live for ourselves, and not 
as the pall-bearers of a funeral, but as the upholders and creators 
of our age ... now we are come, and will put our own interpretation 
on things, and, moreover, our own things for interpretation.” —Orat. 
1838, p. 7. 

‘‘ There is a better way than this indolent learning of another. 
Leave me alone; do not teach me out of Leibnitz or Schelling, and 
I shall find it all out myself.”—>p. 8. 

‘¢ You must come to know that each admirable genius is but a 
successful diver in that sea, whose floor of pearls is all your own. 
The impoverishing philosophy of ages has laid stress on the distine- 
tions of the individual, and not on the universal attributes of man. 
The youth, intoxicated with his admiration of a hero, fails to see 
that it is only a projection of his own soul which he admires.” 
‘* We assume that all thought is already long ago adequately set 
down in books, all imaginations in poems, and what we say, we 
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only throw in as confirmatory of this supposed complete body of 
literature. A very shallow assumption. A true man will think 
ratber all literature is yet to be written. Poetry has scarce chanted 
its first song. The perpetual admonition of nature to us is, ‘ The 
world is new, untried ; do not believe the past; I give you the uni- 
verse a virgin to-day.’ ”’—p. 13. 

‘< Ts it not the lesson of our experience that every man, were life 
long enough, would write history for himself? Greek history is 
one thing to me, another to you.”—>p. 16. 

“‘ The first observation you make in the sincere art of your 
nature, though on the veriest trifle, may open a new view of nature 
and of man, that, like a menstruum, shall dissolve all theories in 
it; shall take up Greece, Rome, stoicism, eclecticism, and what not, 
as mere data and food for analysis, and dispose of your world-con- 
taining system as a very little unit. A profound thought, any- 
where, classifies all things. A profound thought will lift Olympus. 
The book of philosophy is only a part, and no more inspiring part 
than another and no less; but a wise man will never esteem it any- 
thing final and transcending.”’—p. 17. 

‘« Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be sternly 
subordinated. Man Thinking :aust not be subdued by his instru- 
ments. Books are for the scholar’s idle times. When he can read 
God directly, the hour is too precious to be wasted in other men’s 
transcripts of their readings.”—Orat. 1837, p. 10. 

‘* The scholar is that man who must take up into himself all the 
ability of the time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of 
the future. He must be an university of knowledge. If there be 
one lesson more than another which should pierce his ear, it is, The 
world is nothing, man is all; in yourself is the law of all nature, 
and you know not yet how a globule of sap ascends. In yourself 
slumbers the whole of reason; it is for you to know all, it is for 
you to dare all. This confidence in the unsearched might of man 
belongs, by all motives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, to the 
American scholar.” —p. 25. 

If this be the whole truth, then is the New World new indeed ; 
the ocean lies between her and the nations of the East as the air 
between her and Saturn: in vain for her have been the succes- 
sive generations of mankind,—in vain the —— of warriors, 
the visions of poets, the voices of prophets, and the researches of 
philosophers.—in vain the labour, the endeavour, the self-sacri- 
fice, the martyrdom,—in vain the acted inspirations, the realised 
ideals of other men: she has no more to do with them than the 
primrose on the English river’s brim with the lotus on the banks 
of the Nile, both organs of one prolific Nature, and nothing more ; 
she is bound to them, and to all the mighty past, by no bond ot 
interest or tie of obligation,—so far from it, their influences on 
her are for nearly unmixed evil, hiding her from herself, and 
smothering the growth of her own magnificent nature. Yet, if 
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these things be so, is it not strange that the greatness and virtue 
of young America have come about by as distinct and simple a 
ge of moral causes as the history of the world can show ? 

hy was not the Republic of the United States created by the 
originai children of American nature, the free possessors of the 
forest and the hunting-ground, rather than by the alien blood, 
and vigour, and culture, and religion of that little island of the 
distant seas? Can any one, looking History in the face, declare 
that America owes nothing, in the highest possible sense of debt, 
of inherited and communicated intelligence, to the European 
world? Does Mr Emerson himself owe nothing to Goethe and 
Carlyle? Surely many of the words we have quoted are those 
of a God-drunken man, as Novalis named Spinoza. It is true 
that Mr Emerson does occasionally attempt to qualify them by 
counterpositions of the comparative and relative uses of the 
things he has been upbraiding, but still these expressions have 
all the authority and solemnity of a creed. And thus we cannot 
let them go by without registering our belief of the error which 
is in them, and our conviction. that the wings of the spirit of 
human wisdom rest upon the past as upon the future, and that a 
reverential study of what has gone before us is the only vantage- 
ground from which safely and hopefully to contemplate the 
cloud-capt heights of human perfectibility. Honourable is the 
world that shall come before us “as a virgin to-day,” but yet 
more honourable as a mother of many children, with all whose 
toils and works and struggles and attainments we have a bro- 
ther’s sympathy, and in whose recognition we rejoice with a 
brother’s love. 

We would ask Mr Emerson just to bring before his fancy 
what, in all probability, would be the result, if this indiscriminate 
self-reliance was generally adopted as the sole regulating princi- 
ple of life. We find no barrier that shall prevent its falling into 
that moral state of imperfect sympathies which especially distin- 
guishes the lower animals from man. ‘The habitual dependence 
on instinct, which is the characteristic of their organization, seems 
of itself to exclude any interest in the pleasures and pains, hopes 
and fears, of others of their kind, except in reference to their own 
perceptions ; and it is only in exceptions to this rule, in rare cases 
of affection and sympathy (and these, singularly enough, far more 
frequently manifested in relation to man, the higher creature, 
than to individuals of their own species or level in nature), that 
we perceive any presence of a purer intelligence. If man, then, 
were to be all in all to himself, if he did not feel himself (and 
why should not his first impulse so to do be also a higher in- 
stinct ?) a link in that mystical chain of interdependence, which, 
in the plain Homeric image, hangs from the very throne of Jove, 
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how are we secure that any subtlety of distinction will keep the 
working of his self-trust from practical arrogance, of his self-pos- 
session from simple selfishness? But, however this might be 
(and it is not fair to mix up too finely philosophical speculations 
and moral results, even though Mr Emerson does call his system 
one of literary ethics), the intellectual consequences might form 
a picture at once terrible and ludicrous. What a battle field for 
enthusiasms would the world become, did men once believe that 
they are not speaking, but spoken from! What a range for every 
fancy-fuddled and passion-puzzled man to wander through, pro- 
claiming his own Messias-ship, and abjuring all other divinity ! 
What a premium on the worst, because wilful, ignorance,—on 
the worst, because uneasy, idleness! What a discord of obstinate 
and irresponsible wills to drown the voice of conscience and 
opinion! And how to avoid the commixture of pride and con- 
tempt and everything hateful in mortal nature,—how to coun- 
teract the tendency of such exhibitions to make genius itself 
ridiculous in the eyes of the prudent and reflective, and even re- 
ligion abominable to the peaceful and the just! Better, in truth, 
that Mr Emerson should sorrow over his countrymen as “ men 
who grind and grind in the mill of a truism, and nothing comes 
out but what was put in,” than that enthusiasm or inspiration, or 
any unconsciousness, should overlie the calm judgment of pro- 
gressive humanity, the sense which can reverentially look before 
and after, leaving out of its scheme no possible knowledge, no 
imaginable sympathy. Let not Mr Emerson complain that we 
misrepresent him and his doctrines; if matters of this kind are so 
stated as to be easily misrepresented, the representation is of 
itself so far defective, whatever the theory itself may be. 

It is pleasanter, however, to mention the vivid gratification we 
have derived from the illustrations of the principles of nature 
with which these little books abound. ‘They are ever forcible, 
and each sufficiently valid for its own purpose, although it might 
not always be impossible to produce some other as accurate on 
the other side of the question. But we must cite two or three :— 


«¢ What a testimony, full of grandeur, full of pity, is borne to the 
demands of his own nature, by the poor clansman, the poor partisan, 
who rejoices in the glory of his chief. The poor and the a find 
some amends in their immense moral capacity, for their acquiescence 
in a political and social inferiority. They are content to be brushed 
like flies from the path of a great person, so that justice shall be 
done by him to that common nature which it is the dearest desire 
of all to see enlarged and glorified. They sun themselves in the 
great man’s light, and feel it to be their own element. They cast 
the dignity of man from their down-trod selves upon the shoulders 
of a hero, and will perish to add one drop of blood to make that 
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great heart beat, those giant sinews combat and conquer. He lives 
for us and we live in him.”—Orat. 1837, p. 20. 

‘* See how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh everywhere, right- 
ing wrongs, correcting appearances, and bringing up facts to a 
harmony with thoughts. Its operation in life, though slow to the 
senses, is, at last, as sure as in the soul. By it, a man is made the 
Providence to himself, dispensing good to his goodness, and evil to 
his sin. Character is always known. Thefts never enrich. Alms 
never impoverish. Murder will speak out of stone walls. The 
least admixture of a lie, for example, the smallest mixture of vanity, 
the least attempt to make a good impression, a favourable appear- 
ance, will instantly vitiate the effect. But speak the truth, and all 
nature and all spirits help you with unexpected furtherance. Speak 
the truth, and all things alive or brute are vouchers, and the very 
roots of the grass underground there, do seem to stir and move to 
bear your witness.”— Address, 1838, p. 7. 

** You would compliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you 
would not praise an angel. The silence that accepts merit as the 
most natural thing in the world, is the highest applause. Such 
souls, when they appear, are the Imperial Guard of Virtue, the per- 
petual reserve, the dictators of fortune. One needs not praise their 
courage ; they are the heart and soul of nature. There are resources 
in us on which we have not drawn. There are men who rise refreshed 
on hearing a threat: men to whoma crisis which intimidates and para- 
lyses the majority, demanding not the faculties of prudence and 
thrift, but comprehension, immoveableness, the readiness of sacri- 
fice, comes graceful and beloved as a bride.” —ZId. p. 29. 

‘¢ We know more from nature than we can at will communicate. 
Its light flows into the mind evermore, and we forget its presence. 
The poet, the orator, bred in the woods, whose senses have been 
nourished by their fair and appeasing changes, year after year, with- 
out design, and without heed. shall not lose their lesson altogether 
in the roar of cities or the broil of politics. Long hereafter, amidst 
agitation and terror in national councils—in the hour of revolution 
these solemn images shall reappear in their morning lustre, as fit 
symbols and words of the thoughts which the passing events shall 
awaken. At the call of a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, 
the pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon 
the mountains, as he saw and heard them in its infancy. And with 
these forms, the spells of persuasion, the keys of power, are put into 
hands.”—Nature, p. 40. 

‘* Nature always wears the colours of the — ‘To a man 
labouring under calamity the heat of his own fire hath sadness in it. 
Then there is a kind of contempt of the landscape felt by him who 
has just lost by death a dear friend. The sky is less grand, as it 
shuts down over less worth in the population.” —Jd. p. 14. 

‘“‘The moral influence of nature upon every individual is that 
amount of truth which it illustrates tohim. Whocan estimate this? 
Who can guess how much firmness the sea-beaten rock has taught 
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the fisherman? how much tranquillity has been reflected to man 
from the azure sky, over whose unspotted deeps the winds for ever- 
more drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle or stain ? 
How much industry and providence and affection we have caught 
from the pantomime of brutes? What a searching preacher of self- 
command is the varying phenomenon of health ?”—TId. 54. 

“« Every spirit builds itself a house; and beyond its house, a world ; 
and beyond its world, a heaven. What we are, that only can we 
see. All that Adam had, all that Cesar could, you have and can 
do. Adam called his house heaven and earth. Cesar called his 
house Rome: you perhaps call yours a cobler’s trade; a hundred 
acres of ploughed land, or ascholar’s garret. Yet line for line, and 

oint for point, your dominion is as great as theirs, though without 
fine names. Build, therefore, your own world.”—ZId. 94. 


One passage in the ‘ North American Review,’ on the fact of 
Michel Agnolo’s having studied anatomy for twelve years, is very 
beautiful. 


“Tt strikes those who have never given attention to the arts of 
design, as surprising that the artist should find so much to study in 
a fabric of such limited parts and dimensions as the human body. 
But it is the effect of reflection to disclose evermore a closer analogy 
between the finite form and the infinite inhabitant. Man is the 
highest, and indeed the only, proper object of plastic art. There 
needs no better proof of our instinctive feeling of the immense ex- 
pression of which the human figure is capable, than the uniform 
tendency which the religion of every country has betrayed towards 
anthropomorphism. And behold the effect of this familiar object 
every day. No acquaintance with the secrets of its mechanism, no 
degrading views of human nature, not the most swinish compost of 
mud and blood that was ever misnamed philosophy, can avail to 
hinder us from doing involuntary reverence to any exhibition of 
majesty or surpassing beauty in human clay.” 


As also this summary of Michel Agnolo’s character :— 


‘‘ Amidst all these witnesses to his independence, his generosity, 
his purity, and his devotion, are we not authorized to say, that this 
man was penetrated with the love of the highest beauty, that is, 
goodness,—that his was a soul so enamoured of grace, that it could 
not stoop to meanness or depravity—that art was to him no means of 
livelihood or road to fame, but the end of living, as it was the organ 
through which he sought to suggest lessons of an unutterable wisdom 
—that here was a man, who lived to demonstrate that to the human 
faculties, on every hand, worlds of grandeur and grace are opened, 
which no profane eye and no indolent eye can behold, but which to 
see and to enjoy demands the severest discipline of all the physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties of the individual.” 


Another striking illustration we will not omit, if it be only for 
the sake of contrasting it with a passage in one of Mr Carlyle’s 
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essays. The two placed together are as good an example of the 
opposite colours of the same shield, as one often meets with. 
Mr Emerson bids us 


“¢ Observe the phenomenon of extempore debate: a man of culti- 
vated mind, but reserved habits, sitting silent, admires the miracle 
of free, impassioned, picturesque speech, in the man addressing an 
assembly ; a state of being and power how unlike his own! 
Pound his own emotion rises to his lips and overflows in speech. 
He must also rise and say somewhat. Tink embarked, once having 
overcome the novelty of the situation, he finds it just as easy and 
natural to speak, to speak with thoughts, with pictures, with 
rhythmical balance of sentences, as it was to sit silent: for it needs 
not to do but to suffer; he only adjusts himself to the free spirit 
which gladly utters itself through him, and motion is as easy as 
rest.” 


Turning from “ this picture,” let us look “on that ;”— 


‘¢ Was it never thy hard fortune, good reader, to attend any meet- 
ing convened for public purposes, any Bible Society, Reform, Con- 
servative, Thatched Tavern dinner. or other such meeting? Thou 
hast seen some full-fed long-ear, by free determination or on sweet 
coustraint, start to his legs and give voice. Well aware wert thou 
that there was not, had not been, could not be, in that entire ass- 
cranium of his any fraction of an idea: nevertheless mark him. If 
at first an ominous haze flit round, and nothing, not even nonsense, 
dwell in his recollection, heed it not: let him but plunge desperately 
on, the spell is broken. _Common-places enough are at hand, 
‘labour of love,’—<‘ rights of suffering millions’-—‘ throne and altar’— 
‘divine gift of song,’ or what else it may be: the meeting, by its 
very name, has environed itself in a given element of common-place. 
But anon behold, how his talking organs get heated and the friction 
vanishes; cheers, applauses (with the previous dinner and strong 
drink) raise him to height of noblest temper. 

** And now (as for your vociferous dullard is easiest of all) let him 
keep on the soft, safe, parallel course (parallel to the truth or nearly 
so; for Heaven’s sake, not in contact with it), no obstacle will meet 
him; on the favouring given element of common-place he tri- 
umphantly careers. He is as the ass whom you took and cast head- 
long into the water; the water at first threatens to swallow him, but 
he finds to his astonishment that he can swim therein, that it is 
buoyant and bears him along. One sole condition is indispensable ; 
audacity (vulgarly called impudence.) Our ass must commit him- 
self to his watery element; in free daring, strike forth his four limbs 
from him; then shall he not drown and sink, but shoot glorious] 
forward and swim, to the admiration of bystanders. The ass, safe 
landed on the other bank, shakes his rough hide, wonderstruck him- 
self at the faculty that lay in him, and waves joyfully his long ears; 
so too the public speaker.” —Carlyle’s Essays, vol. i, p. 51. 

Not only are these pictures of the same phenomenon, but there 
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is an identity in them, easily discoverable ; only is the one mood 
humorous, the other tragic, and the phraseology adapted to 
each. The “free spirit” of the one observer is the “audacity” 
of the other, and “the state of being and power” is but a finer 
~~ of expressing the exertions of the ass at once overwhelmed 
and sustained by the stream. 

It may be seen that the two orations delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society* at Cambridge, and the Literary Societies 
of Dartmouth College, have engaged more of our attention than 
the Address to the Divinity Students at the latter establishment: 
not, however, that the latter deserves it the less; for, inasmuch as 
it contains an application of the views we have already stated to 
the highest of p peeser the interest is proportionably greater. 
The philosophy of Mr Emerson is so essentially religious, or, 
if we may use the word out of its slang sense, mystical, that such 
an application of his principles is perhaps the best possible expo- 
sition: but the notion having unhappily taken root among us, 
that religious philosophy carries a certain dreaminess and 
unreality along with it, we have rather taken texts for our obser- 
vations from the other sources at hand. Yet it must not be 
altogether overlooked that such a religious application must 
necessarily be of more general character, and te encumbered 
with fewer local conditions, than a philosophical or literary one. 
And thus, indeed, the plaint of Mr Emerson is but as a note 
of the great Miserere of the faithful which is rising in many 
tones from many lands. 

“The need was never greater of new revelation than now.”— 
‘¢ The sad conviction which I share, I believe with numbers, of the 
universal decay, and now almost death of faith in society—the soul 
is not preached—the Church seems to totter to its fall, almost all 
life extinct.” —*‘ The Puritans in England and America found in 
the Christian Church, and in the dogmas inherited from Rome, 
scope for their austere piety and their longings for civil freedom. 
But their creed is passing away, and none arises «n its room.” 


Such are his grounds of address, and in another sentence of 
sorrow the special instance is followed by a truth of general 
force. 


“‘T think no man can go with his thoughts about him into one 
of our churches without fecling that what hold the public worship 
had on men is gone or going. It has lost its grasp on the affections 
of the good, and the fear of the bad. In the country neighbour- 
hoods half parishes are signing off, to use the local term: it is 
already beginning to indicate character and religion to withdraw from 
the religious meetings. I have heard a devout person, who prized 





* Dirocopia Bie xuBegrnrns, 
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the Sabbath, say in bitterness of heart, ‘On Sundays it seems 
wicked to go to church.’ And the motive that holds the best there 
is now only a hope and a waiting. What was once a mere circum- 
stance, that the best and the worst men in the parish, the poor and 
the rich, the learned and the ignorant, young and old, should meet 
one day as fellows in one house, in sign of an equal right in the 
soul, has come to be a paramount motive for going thither.” 


Two errors appear to Mr Emerson to be at the bottom of 
this state of things. Ist, The historical view of Christianity, 
which * is not the doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration of 
the personal, the positive, and the ritual.” 2nd, “ The habit 
of considering the revelation as somewhat long ago given and 
done, as if God were dead.” Thus “ the injury to faith throttles 
the preacher, and the goodliest of institutions becomes an uncer- 
tain and inarticulate voice.” 


It is, perhaps, hardly possible to decide on the justice of this 
conclusion, and keep as clear as we must do of dogmatical 
divinity ; yet we may be permitted to suggest the following 
questions as relevant to such a decigon: Whether the portion of 
the American people least obnoxious to these reproaches of 
“ wasting unbelief” be not those bodies which are held together 
by bonds of this historical Christianity, and constituted on its 
principles? Whether the remarkable accession to the numbers 
of the Roman Catholie Church in that country, a fact remarked 
and commented on by travellers of the most opposite opinions, 
does not suppose a certain living energy and sympathy with 
human wants in such an institution ? Whether historical Christi- 
anity necessarily implies that “ the count of mighty prophets is 
made up ;” or rather, whether the continuing infallibility claimed 
by the Roman Church, and the incessant personal outpouring of 
the spirit on their members hypothesized by the Evangelical 
churches, are not assertions of the contrary principle? We 
cannot help thinking that Mr Emerson has here generalized too 
widely from his own communion, or what was such, to the reli- 
gious world in America; who not only do not seem, from all ac- 
counts, to be wanting in religious energy, but appear to have used 
very much the means Mr Emerson himself recommends for 
their own purposes of religious excitement. We do not mean 
that strong Christian feeling is the universal and generating 
principle in America that Mr Emerson would wish it to be, 
but only that the remedy he proposes does not seem exactly to 
meet the disease ; and this we think might be proved by the 
effects of revivals and similar spasmodic excitements. 

«The spirit only can teach, Not any profane man, not any 
sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach, but only he can give 
who has ; he only ean create who is. The man on whom the soul 
Vor. XX XIII. No. II. 2B 
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descends, through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. Courage, 

piety, love, wisdom ; and every man can open his door to these 

angels, and they shall bring him the gift of tongues. But the man 

who aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, as the fashion 
uides, and as interest commands, babbles. Let him hush.”— 
Address, p. 17.) 


Noble thoughts nobly worded, but yet prefatory to such 
danger as soon follows. 

“None assayeth the stern ambition to be the Self of the nation 
and of nature, but each would be an easy secondary to some Chris- 
tian scheme, or sectarian connection, or some eminent man.” 

‘‘ Let me admonish you, first of all to go alone, to refuse the 
— models, even those most sacred in the imagination of men, and 

are to love God without mediator or veil. Friends enough you 
shall find who will hold up to youremulation Wesleys and Oberlins, 
saints and prophets: thank God for these good men, but say, I 
also am a man.” 

‘¢ Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you 
all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand with Deity. Be to 
thema man. Look to it first and only that you are such ; that fashion, 
custom, authority, pleasure, and money are nothing to you, are not 
bandages over your eyes that you cannot see, but live with the 
privilege of the immeasurable mind.” 

To prevent such passages as these, addressed to an audience 
of young men, from being most perilous and injurious tinder, 
certain conditions are requisite. ‘The pupils may be of tempera- 
ments so unimaginative as to contain no inflammatory principle, 
and thus these exhortations would remain as harmless on their 
memories as in their pockets; they may, too, combine so 
much knowledge of human nature with appreciation of truth, 
as to see in these and such phrases nothing more than the in- 
junctions of an eloquent and excited preacher not to submit 
their judgments in bigoted blindness to any human authority, 
and not to check by any unnatural means the development of 
their separate dispositions for good. Or they may interpret these 
and such words to mean, that every one there sitting and hear- 
ing, is not a man but a god; and this not as a philosophical 
deduction or a poetical abstraction, but as a plain practical 
truth,—that therefore all the free impulses of his nature, all the 
first-fruits of his imagination, all the intuitions of his intellect, 
are and ought to be acted out without let or hindrance what- 
soever :—that He, especially He, is called upon to be that Self 
which shall reintegrate the broken harmonies of nature: that 
there is that in his ignorance which authorises him to despise 
all learning, and that in his passive reception of truth, which 
puts to scorn the toil of the world ies him: that,—but 
why should we continue to express those terrible and palpable 
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consequences, which have more than once been ejected from the 
volcano of unmodified Pantheism, and whose lava-currents, under 
most various names, from “ Solifidianism” to the “ Rights of 
Man,” have desolated for a time many a fair tract of politics and 
religion? ‘Take away the control of the conscience and the 
judgment, or, what is the same thing, override them by an 
@ priori conviction of truth, and the Assassins of the East, and 
the Pazzi of Florence, and the Anabaptists of Munster, and the 
Fifth-Monarchy men of England, and the Thugs of India, and 
the * 'Tricoteuses de la Guillotine,” are all not only possible but 
natural, and the best boy at the college becomes the “ incor- 
ruptible Robespierre,” and the honest-hearted and strong-headed 
Edward Irving, a worshipper of the uninterpreted yowel-sounds 
of a Christian Pythoness.* 

But the best security against such disastrous effects of Mr 
Emerson’s principles is the tone of his own utterances. It is 
admirable that a stream can be at once so rapid and so pure. 
All his earnest is good earnest, and unlike many critics, as well 
of philosophy as of literature, he shows no trace in himself of the 
evils he deprecates in others. Let him not, then, be disgusted 
or dismayed, if he find out (as no doubt he will) that his truth 
is not the whole truth, and cannot, without its own loss and 
injury, be propagated as such; and that exaggeration, however 
involuntary, and enlargement beyond reality, however well- 
intentioned, will always bring about the same result, namely, 
the weakening of arguments otherwise strong, and the darkening 
of views otherwise clear. The politician and the religionist ma 
both gain by so increasing the magnitude of the point in owe 
that it should fill up the whole mind of the recipient, and leave 
no room for contradictory or qualifying elements; but the philo- 
sopher, dealing with things perennial and absolute, can no more 
add to or take away from their weights and dimensions than can 
the astronomer from the proportions of the planets, without stul- 
tifying his own fundamental laws. 

Reading and reflection will soon lead Mr Emerson to “ be- 
lieve the past,” as far as it ought to be believed: the Present is 
nothing more than the convergence of the Past and Future, and 
unless we have experience of the one, and such imperfect vision 
as we can get of the other, we cannot call this Present our own. 
There is one other point of view from which we would regard 





* We should be curious to know whether Mr Emerson is acquainted with that 
beautiful compendium of idealistic ethics, Fichte’s ‘Vocation of Man ;’ a book at once 
of the firmest logic and a many-sided perception of truth, and bringing out of the 
darkest doubt and most tumultuous difficulties such light as man can walk by in his 
daily life, and see at least some way into the infinite and eternal beyond. We are 
sorry that we cannot guide the English reader to any translation of this little work. 
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these little books before wishing them God speed ;—as affordin 
additional grounds of sympathy between the thought of England 
and America. Not alone for the ingenious artificer, or the in- 
quiring politician, or the curious traveller, is the volume of the 
New World open; the silent student of the human heart, even 
he who, by ed and serious self-investigation, learns the language 
in which is written the being of all other men, shall find that 
the Atlantic makes no severance between him and many a 
brother of the sage and suffering spirit;—that there, too, the 
struggles of a generation, passing from the womb of uncon- 
sciousness into distinct and dazzling day, has voices fit though 
few ; and that those nations, so strong in youth and hope, are not 
exempt from the woes and wants of a distempered, dispirited 
humanity. 

It is the fortune of the period in which we are writing, that 
America is brought as near to us as Rome; already has this cir- 
cumstance begun its influence, already has it been shown more 
clearly than was even before believed, that the links of national 
sympathy are to be found on each side of the Atlantic, and that 
the chain but wants to be well soldered together. We have 
heard Mr Webster speak of our ancient cathedrals, and Miss 
Sedgwick of our ivied cottages, and the veneration and affec- 
tionate interest in these things which they have taken home 
with them, will be fruitful seeds in the hands of such sowers. 
Let us only earnestly and freely reciprocate these feelings; let 
us visit the United States, not merely to enjoy the humours of 
a young civilization, or to write treatises on practical democracy, 
or to glorify our exclusive nationality, or to foster our political 
discontents, or for any other purpose under the sun, but to de- 
light in the spectacle of that other and greater England, “ Eng- 
land in a state of glorious magnification,” and be proud of this 
our country’s conquest of the world of brute and barren space, 
this our country’s victory over incalculable provinces of time to 
come. And then, what American will refuse to acknowledge, 
in the fine language of Mr Southey, that “ What Italy and 
Greece are to the classical scholar, what Rome to the Roman 
Catholic, what Jerusalem to the Christian world,” that England 
is to him. 


R. M. M. 
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Art. V.—A History of British Birds. By William Yarrell, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated with woodcuts of each species. 
Parts I—X VII. London, 1837—40. Svo. J. Van Voorst. 


Tue increased attention paid to natural history in this country 
is one of the features of the present day. However great may 
be the celebrity of a few individuals who devoted themselves to 
this study in former times, it is probable that, during their life- 
time, they enjoyed but a small share of the reputation they 
deserved, and in which they have since been justly field. A Ray, 
a Willoughby, and a Lister, must have met with small encourage- 
ment in the seventeenth century. Men in general were not then 
impressed with the importance and utility of such pursuits, nor 
habituated to that close observation, by which alone they are 
enabled to follow them with success. Nevertheless, there are 
some departments of this science which seem always to have 
enjoyed a certain degree of popularity. Ornithology, in par- 
ticular, from its close connection with some of the most attractive 
of our field-sports, has been less neglected than others. ‘The art 
of faleonry, formerly held in such high estimation by our nobility, 
required an acquaintance with the habits, as well of those rapa- 
cious birds which were trained to the pursuit of game, as of those 
which were the object of the chase. Many works in consequence 
appeared on this subject, and persons were imperceptibly led to 
feel an interest in the characters and manners of those animals 
which were the sources of their amusement. At the present day, 
when falconry is but little thought of, the favour in which orni- 
thology is held is due in a great measure to the works of a few 
individuals, who have studied the subject for its own sake, and 
invested it with a charm, which has proved attractive to others. 
Much influence has been exercised in this respect by the works 
of White, Bewick, and Montagu. ‘The ‘Natural History of 
Selborne,’ by the first of these authors, and the ‘ History of 
British Birds,’ by the second, have had a wide circulation; and 
while the former lets us into all the domestic details of the birds 
about us, engaging our attention by the pleasing simplicity of its 
style, and inviting us to form for ourselves a habit of observing 
nature more closely, the latter presents us with a spirited and 
faithful portrait of each species, exciting our admiration when 
viewed as a mere specimen of the art, which in the hands of the 
celebrated wood-engraver of Newcastle attained to such perfec- 
tion. ‘The works of Montagu are less known to, and less read 
by, the public at large; but no one previously had shown more 
indefatigable zeal and ardour in investigating the habits of our 
native birds, and no one since has done more than that naturalist 
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did, towards enlarging our knowledge of their history. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the above causes, which may have ope- 
rated in the way of drawing more attention to ornithology, there 
is much in the science itself calculated to create interest. Birds 
form almost an insulated group in nature. They are distin- 
guished from all other warm-blooded animals by their powers of 
flight; and, with reference to the exercise of this faculty, they 
are endowed with several remarkable peculiarities of structure. 
Their instincts also are very curious, leading in many cases to a 
regularity of action for which it is difficult to conceive any ade- 
quate directing impulse. Their migrations and other periodic 
movements, their geographical distribution in different countries, 
their habits of nidification, the powers of song possessed by some 
species, the social feelings which they exercise towards each 
other, and all their arts and stratagems depending upon their food 
and manner of life, equally furnish us with matter for observation 
and astonishment. And when to all this we add the amount of 
good, and in some cases we fear it must be added, of positive 
harm, which they do to our crops and gardens, we see much 
inducement to become acquainted with a class of animals which 
obtrude themselves on our notice (sometimes gaining a settlement 
even in the midst of our most crowded towns) more than an 
others of the same size and importance, and standing equally high 
in the scale of organization. 

Under these impressions, we venture to bring this subject 
before our readers, in connection with the work, the title of 
which is prefixed to this article. Its author, who is well known as 
an eminent naturalist, has so far gone upon the plan of Bewick’s 
Birds as to have each pees illustrated by a woodcut engravin 
in the very best style that the present state of that art will admit 
of. Admirable as the work of Bewick’s is, it is too deficient to 
be of much service now. Since the period of its publication, a 
large number of species have been added to the British list, 
much novel information has been gained respecting those which 
were already known to frequent these islands, and more enlarged 
views have loam taken of the science of ornithology considered 
generally. At the same time the lamented death of that inimitable 
draughtsman has put an end to all hope of the subject’s receiving 
any further elucidation from his hand. ‘These circumstances 
combined seemed to intimate that the time was come when it 
would be desirable to attempt a more complete history of our 
British birds ; and to no one could the execution of this task have 
been committed with more promise of success than to Mr Yarrell, 
already known by many scientific works, especially his British 

_ Fishes (on the same plan as that of the work before us), and 
sessing a greater practical acquaintance with the subject than 
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almost any other naturalist that could be named. Mr Yarrell 
himself is no artist, but he hasspared neither pains nor expense 
in securing the very best hands in the department of wood 
engraving, so as to obtain correct and faithful representations 
of the objects delineated. He has also added a number of 
vignettes, sometimes consisting of a fancy piece, as in the works 
of Bewick, but frequently also illustrative of the structure, or 
bearing more or less upon the history of the particular species of 
bird which had been just treated of. 

But although the wood-cuts form one of the most conspicuous 
features in this work, Mr Yarrell has embodied in it a vast deal 
of information of the most entertaining nature. And in order 
that we may give our readers some general notion of the interest 
which attends the subject, we propose to lay before them a slight 
outline of the more important and amusing facts which he has 
here brought together in illustration of the birds of this country. 

The circumstance of this work treating exclusively of the birds 
of Great Britain, naturally directs our attention, in the first 
instance, to the subject of the geographical distribution of birds 
in general. And this point has the stronger claim upon our 
notice, on account of Mr Yarrell’s having been at great pains to 
illustrate it in the case of each species. He observes, under the 
head of the Egyptian vulture, which is the first treated of, and 
which has been killed in a single instance in Somersetshire— 

“It will be one of the objects of this history to trace our British 
birds throughout all the various countries in which they are found, 
and thus to show, as far as has been yet observed, the extent of the 
a of each species.” —Vol. i, p. 3. 

This is an important feature in the work under our review, 
and one which has been little attended to by preceding authors. 
An inquiry into the geographic distribution of birds involves the 
consideration of how far the characters and habits of the same 
species remain unaffected by a change of climate. And this 
bears upon the question of the stability of the species themselves. 
If we find certain birds scattered over a large portion of the 
earth’s surface, and preserving everywhere a complete identity 
of (character, it leads us to place confidence in those slight but 
apparently constant marks of difference, often observable in two 
nearly allied species, assumed to be distinct from the circumstance 
just mentioned, combined with that of their inhabiting different 
countries. Now this is found to be the case in some instances. 

For the most part the great mass of species inhabiting each of 
the large continents are peculiar to that continent, and rarely or 
never pass over its geographic boundaries. But there are some 
amongst them, which either casually or periodically take a more 
extensive range, or are permanently settled in other portions of 
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the globe also, and of which the individuals, wherever met with, 
differ in no respect from each other. Perhaps there are no species 
strictly cosmopolite ; but some appear to have a very extensive 
range, both in respect of latitude and longitude. ‘Thus Mr Yar- 
rell observes, that our short-eared owl “ inhabits the whole of the 
continent of Europe, and is found also in India and in Africa.” 
Dr Richardson noticed it in summer in the fur-countries of 
North America, where it was observed as far north as latitude 
67°: in winter it is found on that continent as far south as Penn- 
sylvania. ‘This species is also said to have been brought from 
the Sandwich Islands; Mr Gould has seen examples from Brazil ; 
and Mr Darwin, in his late voyage with Captain Fitzroy, ob- 
tained it at Santa Cruz, in Patagonia, and at the Faikland 
Islands. Some birds have an extensive range in the Old World, 
but are never met with in the New. ‘This is the case with our 
common cuckoo, and also with the starling and a few others. 
With respect to the former, it is curious to know, as Mr Yarrell 
informs us, that while specimens have been received from the 
Himalaya Mountains precisely similar to our British bird, there 
is also found in the same locality another species, which, though 
very like our bird in size and colour, may at once be distin- 
gees from it by slight differences in the beak, wings, and feet. 
hese circumstances combined, show that the differences in the 
case last alluded to are not occasioned by a mere alteration of 
climate. ‘The Himalaya Mountains seem to be a locality re- 
markable for the occurrence of many European forms; and Mr 
Yarrell has enumerated a long list of species, including the siskin, 
linnet, lesser redpole, twite, bullfinch, redstart, several of the 
titmice, wryneck, tree-pipit, and many others, especially of the 
smaller kinds, which are even found as far eastward as Japan. 
Generally speaking, the American birds appear quite distinct 
from the European ; but a few, nevertheless, inhabit both worlds, 
especially those which reside in high latitudes. ‘The raven of 
the United States differs in no respect from that of our own 
country; it abounds especially in all the fur-countries of the 
north, visiting the remotest islands of the Polar seas; and, 
according to Capt. James Ross, “is one of the few birds that 
are capable of braving the severity of an Arctic winter.” Our 
magpie is also found in North America, but not the rook, or 
carrion crow, or jackdaw. ‘The snow-bunting is another in- 
stance of a bird frequenting high latitudes, and met with in 
equal plenty on both continents. It is remarkable as being 
reported to be “the only living animal that has been seen two 
thousand feet above the line of perpetual snow in the Lapland 
Alps.” But the little tree-creeper, so common in England, 
presents us with the case of a bird, which, though found through- 
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out the United States, would seem not to extend its range so far 
north as the fur-countries. It occasionally happens, that species 
which naturally belong to America stray to our own rt 
being probably driven by stress of weather or some other acci- 
dent, during the periods of migration. Such, when they appear 
in this country, are termed stragglers, and are most frequently 
met with in the aquatic tribes; though, in a few instances, they 
have been observed among the land species. Thus the swallow- 
tailed kite, which is a native of the southern states of North 
America, is said to have occurred both in Scotland and in York- 
shire. In like manner, the yellow-billed American cuckoo has 
been killed no less than four times on the western shores of Great 
Britain. The passenger pigeon has been shot in Scotland; and 
it is stated by Temminck, in his Second Supplement to his 
‘ Manuel d’Ornithologie,’ lately published, that it has been 
taken in Norway and in Russia. The white-winged cross-bill 
also, which frequents the remotest regions of North America, has 
been captured in Ireland, as well as in other parts of this country: 
with respect to this species, however, it is questionable whether 
it may not belong to Northern Asia, as well as to America, since 
it has occurred not unfrequently both in Germany and in Sweden. 
Lastly, we are informed by Mr Yarrell, in the seventeenth 
number of his work just published, that the purple martin (Hi- 
rundo purpurea, Linn.) a native of Carolina and Virginia, has 
been shot quite recently at Kingstown, near Dublin. 

It is a curious fact that many species of birds, although con- 
fined more or less exclusively to one country, or to one portion 
of the globe, have their representatives in another, or species 
which take, as it were, their place, and appear to act the same 
part in nature. ‘This is, indeed, very generally the case. Thus 
the raven, which we have already alluded to as inhabiting the 
United States as well as Europe, and which is said by Mr 
Yarrell to have a wide range north of the equator, is represented 
in Equatorial America and South Africa by a distinct species. 
Very many of the birds found in this country, and not inhabiting 
any portion of America, are yet represented there in this manner 
by others closely allied to them. In some instances, the resem- 
blance is so extremely great, as easily to deceive any but the 
experienced ornithologist; and, owing to this circumstance, 
many of the European birds have been hastily recorded by 
travellers as natives of America, which are not really found 
there. Confining our attention to Europe, we find the same 
thing taking place, within narrower limits, in different portions 
of that continent. Thus our common sparrow, so abundant 
everywhere in this country, and found from the south of France 
northwards to the Arctic circle, is almost unknown in Italy, where 
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it is represented by an extremely similar but distinct species. 
The great mountain chains of the Alps and Pyrenees serve to 
the two species as a separating barrier, which neither of them 
ordinarily passes. A curious circumstance of this kind has been 
lately ascertained with respect to the pied and yellow wagtails of 
this country. It was formerly pe that these were iden- 
tical with two species, common on the continent, and bearing the 
same names. But Mr Gould discovered, on comparing speci- 
mens of each respectively, that they were quite distinct; 
that though our ied, anal oes an inhabitant of Norway and 
Sweden, it was not found in any of the temperate portions of 
Europe, where its place was supplied by another species; and 
that our yellow wagtail was not found on the continent at all, 
though in this case also there was an allied species there, with 
which it had been confounded. Thus the Channel appears to be 
the line of boundary ; and though the pied wagtail of the conti- 
nent is said to be vt be wot in other articularly in the neigh- 


bourhood of Calais; according to Mr Yarrell, “it has never yet 
been discovered on the opposite shores of Kent, or in any part 
of England.” ‘These facts, much as they interest us, cease to 
be so very extraordinary, when it is known how many analogous 


ones are on record. It deserves also to be remembered, how 
very locally distributed several of the birds are in our own country. 
There are some which, although migrating annually over a con- 
siderable extent of latitude, stop suddenly, on their arrival in 
England, in different counties, beyond which they are never 
known to stray. This is particularly the case with the nightin- 
gale; and Mr Yarrell has some interesting remarks on this sub- 
ject. He says: — 


“When we consider that this bird extends its visits during the 
summer as far north as Russia and Sweden, its very limited range in 
this country is unaccountable. It is found in Sussex, Ham > ag 
Dorsetshire, and the eastern part only of Devonshire, along the line 
of our south coast. It has been heard about Teignmouth and 
Exmouth, but no further west in that direction. In North Devon 
it has been heard near Barnstaple, but not in Cornwall or Wales. 
A gentleman of Gower, which is the peninsula beyond Swansea, 
procured from Norfolk and Surrey a few years back, some scores 
of young nightingales, hoping that an acquaintance with his beau- 
tiful woods and their mild climate would induce a second visit; but 
the law of Nature was too strong for him, and not a single bird 
returned. Dyer, in his ‘Grongar Hill,’ makes the nightingale a 
companion of his muse in the vale of Towey or Carmarthen ; but 
this is a poetical license, as the bird is not heard there. The night- 
ingale has not hitherto been heard in any part of Ireland.”—-Yol. i, 
p- 277. 
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It — also that the nightingale is not found higher in 
England than five miles north of the city of York. It is unknown 
in Scotland and the Scottish islands ; which, considering that it 
visits Denmark, is, as Mr Yarrell observes also extraordinary. 
A fruitless attempt to establish it in Scotland, is said to be thus 
recorded in a note to an edition of White’s ‘ Selborne,’ published 
in Edinburgh :— 

‘It has been generally believed that the migratory songsters, 
both old and young, return to their native haunts in the breeding 
season. From this circumstance, it is believed, that if any of these 
could be bred beyond the ordinary limits of their incubation, they 
would return in the following season to their birth-place. Im- 
agave with this belief, Sir John Sinclair, Bart., long known for 

is patriotism, commissioned the late Mr Dickson, of Covent gar- 
den, to purchase for him as many nightingale’s eggs as he could 
procure at a shilling each. This was accordingly done; the eggs 
were carefully packed in wool, and transmitted to Sir John by the 
mail. Sir John employea several men to find, and take care of the 
nests of several robins, in places where the eggs might be deposited 
and hatched with security. The robins’ eggs were removed, and 
replaced by those of the nightingale, which were all sat upon, 
hatched in due time, and the young brought up by the foster- 
arents. The songsters flew when fully fledged, and were observed 
or some time afterwards near the places where they were incubated. 
In September, the usual migratory period, they disappeared, and 
never returned to the place of their birth.”—Vol. i, p. 278. 

In the preceding pages, we have endeavoured to bring together 
some of the leading and most interesting facts connected with 
the geographical distribution of birds. Our knowledge of the 
range of many species is as yet very imperfect; and one result 
of an increased attention to ornithology will always be to widen 
it in the case of some, according as new countries may be ex- 
plored, and old ones investigated more closely. Thus almost 
every year is adding to the number of those found in our own 
islands ; while many which were formerly esteemed rare, or thought 
to be mere stragglers, are now met with not unfrequently, or 
found to visit us at regular periodic intervals. It should also be 
mentioned that, in some instances, the range of birds is liable to 
be affected, and much restricted, by the alterations induced by 
man in the face of a country through cultivation of the soil. 
Thus, as the reverse of what was just stated, we might allude to 
several species, especially in the aquatic tribes, which have al- 
most wholly deserted us since the drainage of our fens, and the 
inclosure of many of our large heaths. Others, which remain 
stationary in the country, suffer a yearly reduction of their num- 


bers; while a few have become extirpated. The same cause may 
possibly operate in extending the range of some species. Mr 
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Yarrell observes, that in the time of Montagu the willow 
warbler was not known to go so far west as Devonshire and 
Cornwall; but that this bird is now become a constant summer 
visitor, not only to those counties, but to Wales. Our limits, 
however, will not allow us to dwell any longer on this point. 
The geographical distribution of birds is closely connected 
with the subject of migration, which is one of the most interest- 
ing parts of their history. From the earliest times birds have 
been observed to appear and disappear periodically in certain 
countries, and many speculations have been broached in order to 
account for so remarkable a phenomenon. We find an old 
author gravely suggesting, with respect to our summer migrants, 
whether they might not retire to the moon or some other planet, 
and abide there during the winter months!* ‘This idea only 
amuses us by its absurdity. But it was more commonly sup- 
osed, and for a long time it was the received opinion of many, 
that they hid themselves in holes and hollow trees, or even 
retired, like frogs, to the bottoms of lakes and rivers, and there 
lay in a state of profound torpor till the return of spring. This- 
opinion, at least so far as regards their concealing themselves in 
holes and trees, has so much of truth for its support, that there 
are many instances on record, of undoubted credit, of swallows 
and other birds being occasionally found in such situations ;+ 
but there is reason to believe they have been young or sickly 
individuals, which were unable to join in the general migration, 
and whose lives would not have been prolonged till the ensuing 
summer, had they been suffered to remain undisturbed. The 
fact of swallows moulting, according to Temminck, in the month 
of February, an operation which could be hardly carried on 
during the period of hybernation, when the vital powers would 
be so much reduced from this last cause, is alone a sufficient 
argument against torpidity as a general habit. With respect to 
their retiring to the bottoms of ponds and other waters, this is 
still more improbable, and at variance with their whole organiza- 
tion, considering them as warm-blooded animals respiring air. 
Yet it is curious to think how stronga hold this idea had at one 
time of the minds of certain naturalists. Olaus Magnus, Arch- 
bishop of Upsal, in the sixteenth century, was the first to enter- 
tain it;{ and both Klein and Linnzus gave it their assent. It 
was also firmly believed by Daines Barrington, and many other 
observers of that day. But it is unnecessary to detain our rea- 





* See ‘ Harleian Mise.’ vol. ii, p. 581. 
+ See especially ‘ Edinb. New Phil. Journ.’ (1827), vol. iii, p. 231. See also 
* L’Institut,’ (1838), p. 157. 
¢ See an amusing chapter on this subject, in his ‘ History of the Goths, Swedes, 
and Vandals,’ &c, Lond. 1658, p. 201. 
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ders with these and other notions equally improbable. The 
migration of birds may now be considered as a fact clearly esta- 
blished : and, when the powers of flight possessed by many spe- 
cies are taken into account, its practicability will be no longer 
doubted. Mr Audubon relates that migratory pigeons have been 
killed in the neighbourhood of New York, with rice in their 
crops, which could not have been collected nearer than in the 
fields of Georgia and Carolina; and, reasoning from the known 
space of time required for the food of such birds to be entirely 
digested, he infers that they had travelled between three and 
four hundred miles in six hours.* We have already alluded to 
the American birds as occasionally finding their way to this 
country; and some of our own species, incl uding the smallest 
kinds, have been often met with by vessels far out atsea. Mr 
Yarrell, quoting from another author, mentions the case of a 
great titmouse “having been met with in lat. 40° north and 
long. 48° west, more than half-way across the Atlantic, in a 
direct line from the Azores to Philadelphia.” In another place, 
he says, on the authority of the present Bishop of Norwich— 


“ A still more extraordinary instance, both as regards distance 
from land and situation, is that of a common titlark, having alighted 
on board a vessel from Liverpool, in lat. 47° 4’ south, long. 43° 19! 
west, in September, 1825, at a distance of at least thirteen hundred 
miles from the nearest main land of South America, and about nine 
hundred from the wild and barren island of Georgia. The poor 
little traveller was taken, and brought back to Liverpool, where it 
was seen by Dr Traill, one of our most eminent naturalists.”— 
Vol. i, p. 392. 

These facts sufficiently attest the power of birds to traverse 
large tracts of land, and even of ocean, and, it appears from some 
instances, in an almost incredibly short space of time. Inde- 

endently, however, of such casualties as those last alluded to, 
birds have been repeatedly observed in the act of migration, and 
most of the circumstances attending it, as well as the leading 
routes, in the case of the European species, are now pretty well 
understood. There are two principal movements in the course 
of the year, one taking place in the spring, the other in autumn. 
The former is in a northward direction, bringing to each country 
respectively what are usually termed its summer birds of pas- 
sage; the latter in a southward direction, bringing in like manner 
the winter birds of passage. ‘The number of degrees of latitude 
traversed at these times varies with the species, and in the same 
species it will be found to vary in different parallels of longitude. 





* « Edinb. Journ. of Science, vol. vi, P- 258. 
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Of this we have an instance in the nightingale, which, as we 
before observed, travels further north on the continent than in our 
own country. It is obvious that those birds which are summer 
migrants in one country will be winter migrants in another, or vice 
versd, according as this last is situate to the south or north of the 
former. In the case of those which annually visit the British 
Islands, it is probable that most of the species which appear in 
the spring spend the winter in North and West Africa, though a 
few may remain in Spain and Portugal, or in some of the other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. ‘They make Malta 
and the other islands in that sea their resting place, where many 
are observed regularly at each season of their flight. ‘They are 
also seen in their respective quarters during those months in 
which they are absent from us. Bruce saw swallows in Abys- 
sinia in winter. Adanson and Afzelius, as Mr Yarrell informs 
us, noticed them on the river Senegal and at Sierra Leone, at 
the same period of the year. In like manner the nightingale 
has been observed in North Africa, Egypt, and Syria, at that 
season. With regard to the birds which arrive in this country 
in the autumn to spend the winter with us, many of them retire 
to Norway and Sweden for the summer, where they have been 
often found breeding. ‘This appears to be the case with the 
fieldfare, redwing, cross-bill, woodcock, and many others. But 
it is probable that some go further north, or at least occasion- 
ally. Captain W. Scoresby, in his account of the Arctic regions, 
states that on their approach to Spitzbergen, several lesser red- 
poles alighted on different parts of the ship, and were so wearied 
apparently with being on the wing, though their distance from 
the land was not above ten miles, that they allowed themselves 
to be taken alive. Many of our water-fowl are also known to 
breed within the Polar circle. 

The work before us being confined to the history of our native 
birds, it would be foreign to our subject to speak of those of 
Europe generally, or we might give in this place a sketch of the 
leading routes pursued by those species which migrate annually 
to and fro between the northern and southern parts of the con- 
tinent. Such a sketch will be found in Temminck’s introduc- 
tion to his ‘ Manuel d’Ornithologie,’* to which we refer our 
readers. We may just state that, in the case of the aquatic birds, 
the route, according to the above author, depends entirely upon 
the course of rivers and the position of large lakes, the waters of 
which furnish them with their proper food. It is principally due 
to this circumstance, that such a large number of aquatic birds 





* Second edition, tom. i, p. 40, &c. 
+ “ Mém. de la Soc, d’Hist, Nat. de Genéve,’ tom. ii, p. 29. 
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are met with in Switzerland, the lakes of which they visit regu- 
larly once or twice in the year. ‘Temminck observes that nearly 
all the water-birds of Europe make a short stay at the lake of 
Geneva in their passage to other countries; and M. Necker, in 
an interesting memoir on the birds of that neighbourhood, * 
states, that out of a hundred and eighty-five species met with 
there, a hundred and eighteen are migratory. 

Birds, generally speaking, previously to migration, collect in 
flocks. very one must have noticed swallows and martins 
congregating on the roofs of buildings during autumn, a short 
time before they leave the country. Mr White of Selborne men- 
tions having seen, when travelling towards the coast, one of these 
large bodies of swallows take wing all at once, and by a placid 
and easy flight, proceed southward towards the sea; after which 
he did not see any more flocks, only now and then a straggler. * 
It is for this purpose also that such immense numbers of 
wheat-ears collect on the downs of Sussex, towards the latter part 
of the summer; when, as is well known, they are much sought 
after for the table. Mr Yarrell, in his account of this bird, 
says: — : 

‘¢ The extensive downs between Eastbourne and Beachy-Head 
are visited by the wheat-ear from the end of July to the middle of 
September by hundreds in daily succession. Other portions of the 
downs along the southern coast have their share also of these perio- 
dical emigrants; and as they are then fat and of good flavour, it is 
customary to dress them by dozens at the inns of the numerous 
waiering-places on the Sussex coast. 

“«‘ The birds are supplied in profusion by the shepherds, who form 
numerous traps for them in the turf of the downs over which their 
flocks and cattle graze. The wheat-ear trap is formed by cutting an 
oblong piece of turf from the surface, about eight inches by eleven, 
and six inches thick, which is to be taken up in a solid mass, and 
laid in the contrary way, both as to surface and direction, over the 
hole, thus forming a hollow chamber beneath it. Besides this 
chamber, two other openings are also cut in the turf, about six 
inches wide and of greater length, which lead into the chamber at 
opposite ends, that the bird may run in under the turf through 
either of them. A small straight stick, sharpened at both ends, 
not very unlike a common match, but stouter, is fixed in an upright 
position, a little on one side of the middle of the square chamber; 
the stick supports two open running loops of twisted horse-hair, 
placed vertically across the line of passage from either entrance to 
the opposite outlet, and the bird attempting to run through, is almost 
certain to get his head into one of these loops and be caught by the 
neck: upon the least alarm, even the shadow of a passing cloud, the 
birds run beneath the clod and are taken. 


* ‘Nat. Hist. of Selborne ;’ 23rd letter to Pennant, 
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‘¢ However inefficient this trap may appear to be from my descrip- 
tion, the success of the shepherds is very extraordinary. It is 
recorded in the ‘ Linnean Transactions,’ that as many as eighty-four 
dozen have been caught by a shepherd in one day; and Pennant 
states that the numbers snared about Eastbourne amounted 
annually to 1,840 dozen. It is not unusual, however, for a shep- 
herd and his lad to look after from five hundred to seven hundred 
of these traps. They are opened every year about St James’s day, 
the 25th of July, and are all in operation by the Ist of August. 
The birds arrive by hundreds in daily succession, but not in flocks, 
for the next six or seven weeks, probably depending on the distance 
northward at which they have been reared. The season for catching 
is concluded about the end of the third week in September, after 
which very few birds are observed to pass.”—Vol. iii. pp. 256-7. 


It is a curious circumstance in the habits of birds that many of 
them perform their migrations in the night. This is even the 
case with our small short-winged warblers; and it has been parti- 
cularly observed on the occasion of their first visiting this coun- 
try in the spring. Mr Yarrell ae us an instance of this feature 
in their history, also under the head of the wheat-ear : — 


*¢ In reference to their appearance in spring, Mr Couch, who 
resides on the coast of Cornwall, remarks that the wheat-ear reaches 
our shores so early in :he morning as to prove that it must have 
taken flight from the french coast long before day-break. Few 
come after nine o’clock in the morning, and none after twelve. 
They sometimes perch on our fishing-boats, at two or three leagues 
from land, in an almost exhausted state. They do not cross the 
Channel every day ; and as it usually happens that our own residents 
are not the first to arrive, it is common for them to abound in a 
morning ; but in the afternoon, and for a day or two after, for not 
one to be seen.” —Vol. i, p. 254. 

The period of arrival and departure of the different species of 
migratory birds in this country is a little variable, depending 
upon the season, but the species themselves mostly cbserve the 
same order. It has been dawnt that the males usually precede 
the females by a few days in the spring. Mr Yarrell thinks that 
the migration of swallows is influenced by the temperature of the 
country whence they proceed. It is curious, however, that the 
first appearance of many of our summer migrants synchronizes 
exactly with a certain state of vegetation in our own country, that 
must entirely depend on the character of our own seasons. Mr 
Selby has observed that the blackeap and willow-warbler are 
never seen till the larch trees become visibly green. The gar- 
den and wood-warblers, according to the same naturalist, are sel- 
dom noticed till the elm and the oak are bursting into leaf. And 
he considers, from repeated observations, * that with all our sum- 
mer visitants there is a difference of ten days or a fortnight be- 
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tween their arrival in the southern and northern parts of the 
kingdom.” 

It occasionally happens that a few of our summer migrants 
remain behind at the usual period for quitting this country, and 
are seen during the winter. Mr Lewin is recorded to have shot 
a blackcap near Dartford in the month of January ; and “ two or 
more instances,” Mr Yarrell states, “ have occurred of specimens 
being obtained, and others heard, during two recent successive 
winters, in the neighbourhood of Bristol.” In like manner, some 
of our winter migrants, in certain seasons, stay on to breed. 
This has been observed in the case of the redwing, fieldfare, sis- 
kin, crossbill, and very frequently in that of the woodeock and 
snipe. Some species are stationary in one country, but migratory 
in another. ‘Thus the rook, which remains with us the whole 
year, is said to be “somewhat migratory over part of the Euro- 
pean continent.” ‘The hooded crow is stationary in the Orkney 
and Shetland islands, but in South Britain is only a winter visi- 
tant, coming probably from Norway and Sweden. There is 
also a curious difference, as regards migration, in nearly allied 
species, in the same country. The great grey shrike rarely 
visits England except in winter, and has been never known to 
breed with us: the red-backed shrike, on the contrary, is one of 
our regular summer migrants; yet the habits of the two species, 
Mr Yarrell informs us, are very similar. ‘There is the same dif- 
ference in this respect between the merlin and the hobby, the 
former of which is only seen, at least in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, during winter—the latter during summer ;—the 
peregrine falcon, again, which is so like the hobby in all its cha- 
racters excepting size, remains with us the whole year. This 
Jast remark may be made, also, in reference to some of our small 
soft-billed warblers, as opposed to the general habits of that 
tribe. ‘Thus the robin, the wren, and the Dartford warbler brave 
the severest weather to which this climate is subject, whereas 
almost all their congeners migrate to a warmer one in the au- 
tumn. There is likewise a great difference in the extent of 
country passed over in migration in different individuals of the 
same species, according to their age. M.Temminck has ob- 
served that the young of the year, and the old, rarely travel 
together, which he attributes to the circumstance of the young 
birds always moulting later than the adult; and, from the,same 
cause, the old push their migrations to a greater distance. This 
is especially the case with those species which do not arrive 
at their full plumage the first season. Such birds are often 
two or more years before they are of an age to breed; and in 
the meantime they choose those districts which are not resorted 
to by the adult for this purpose. It is stated by the ornithologist 
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above cited, that if the adults migrate to within the arctic circle, 
we generally find the young of ane or two years in the central 
parts of Europe: if the adults choose for themselves the temperate 
parts, the young are to be met with in the south, or in some in- 
stances appear not to cross the sea which separates Europe from 
North Africa. These facts are curious, as tending to explain 
why only the young of some species are met with in certain dis- 
tricts. Sivery British ornithologist is also familiar with the cir- 
cumstance of some of our rarest birds never having been met 
with in this country except in an immature state. 

There are several small birds, which, without leaving the 
kingdom at the approach of winter, nevertheless make a consi- 
derable movement from one part of it to another. This is the 
case with the pied wagtail, which is said to quit Scotland and 
some of the more northern counties of England for the southern 
parts at the commencement of that season. And this cireum- 
stance accounts for our seeing so many of these birds on our 
lawns and meadows in the eastern and midland districts, in the 
autumn, when the individuals bred in the north are passing 
southwards. It also happens that some species, which never 
entirely leave the British islands, receive, nevertheless, a great 
accession to their numbers in the winter season from flocks join- 
ing them from abroad. ‘This has been observed, especially, to 
be the case with the skylark and the gold-crested wren; and it 
probably is so with the bunting, and several other species. The 
following is a remarkable instance of one of these migrations in 
the case of the gold-crest, given on the authority of Mr Selby :— 

“Mr Selby has recorded that, on 24th and 25th of October, 
1822, after a very severe gale, with thick fog from the north-east, 
but veering towards its conclusion to the east and south of the east, 
thousands of these birds were seen to arrive upon the sea-shore and 
sand-banks of the Northumbrian coast ; many of them so fatigued 
by the length of their flight, or perhaps by the unfavourable shift of 
wind, as to be unable to rise again from the ground, and great 
numbers were in consequence caught or destroyed. This flight 
must have been immense in quantity, as its extent was traced 
through the whole length of the coasts of Northumberland and 
Durham. There appears little doubt of this having been a migration 
from the more northern provinces of Europe, probably furnished by 
the pine forests of Norway, Sweden, &c. from the circumstance of 
its arrival being simultaneous with that of large flights of the wood- 
cock, fieldfare, and redwing. Although T had never before wit- 
nessed the actual arrival of the gold-crested regulus, I had long felt 
convinced, from the great and sudden increase of the species during 
the autumnal and hyemal months, that our indigenous birds must 


be augmented by a body of strangers making these shores their 
winter’s resort.”—Vol. i, p. 319. 
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The immediate cause of migration with birds is probably not 
always the same; but the great object of the vernal movement 
with many species appears to be the securing a proper situation 
for building, and rearing their young: and this introduces us to 
the important business of nidification. Mr Yarrell’s book abounds 
with curious facts and anecdotes relating to this subject, some of 
which we shall bring under the notice of our readers. He 
says : — 

‘¢ The labour and art bestowed by birds on the construction of 
their nests have long been the theme of admiration; but the state of 
vegetation at the nest-building season of the year, and the care 
manifested by birds generally in selecting a place of security, render 
it difficult to obtain a sight of the nest-makers when at work. From 
what has been observed, however, it is believed that the fe:nale is 
generally the nest-builder; the male collects and brings to her the 
materials required: long stems of grass or long horse-hairs are inter- 
woven by the bird, fixing in one end, and then traversing the edge 
of the nest, she lays in the remainder ass he makes circle after circle. 
A female bird has been seen going backward round the upper edge 
of the nest, arranging the materials which formed the inner lining.” — 


Vol. i, p. 166. 


Birds in general use such materials for building as they can 
most readily procure. It has been observed by Montagu, that 
the wren generally adapts her nest to the place: “ If built against 
the side of a hayrick, it is composed of hay: if against the side 
of a tree covered with white moss, it is made of -that material; 
and with green moss, if against a tree covered with the same, or 
in a bank.” Sometimes the material is exchanged for another, 
if a better offers itself; of which the following is an instance : — 


“ Bolton, in the preface to his ‘ Harmonia Ruralis,’” says, “ I 


observed a pair of goldfinches beginning to make their nest in my 
garden, on the 10th of May, 1792; they had formed the ground- 
work with moss, grass, &c. as usual; but, on my scattering small 
parcels of wool in different parts of the garden, they in a great mea- 
sure left off the use of their own stuff, and employed the wool. 
Afterwards I gave them cotton, on which they rejected the wool and 
proceeded with the cotton; the third day I supplied them with fine 
down, on which they forsook both the others, and finished their 
work with this last article.”—Vol. i, p. 492. 


But though the outside of the nest is thus varied according to 
circumstances, birds are generally constant in ay | the same 
material for the lining; and it is curious to observe, how, in the 
case of some nearly allied species, each keeps to its own exclu- 
sively. ‘Thus the wood-warbler invariably lines its nest with 
hair; while the willow-warbler and the chiff-chaff as invariably 
line theirs with feathers. Yet these three birds are so extremely 
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similar, that they might easily be confounded by an inexperienced 
ornithologist. ‘The general appearance of their nests also is ex- 
ternally the same; and they are placed in similar situations. The 
house sparrow, again, which is extremely fond of warmth, 
always uses a profusion of feathers, though the nest in other 
respects is very different according to the spot chosen for nidifi- 
cation. It sometimes usurps the nest of the house martin, which 
is built of clay, after expelling the rightful owner; but it inva- 
riably lines it according to its own manner. 

Some of the smaller birds of this country construct nests of 
very elegant execution. ‘That of the wren, before alluded to, is 
“large in reference to the small size of the bird, generally oval 
in shape, domed over the top, with a small hole on one end or on 
the side.” The long-tailed tit also builds a domed nest, which 
has been often admired. It is well represened by Mr Yarrell in 
a vignette annexed to the history of this bird. In his account of 
it, he says: — 

“ The outside of this nest sparkles with silver-coloured lichens, 
adhering to a firm texture of moss and wool, the inside profusely 
lined with soft feathers. The nest is generally placed in the middle 
of a thick bush, and so firmly fixed, that it is mostly found neces- 
sary to cut out the portion of the bush containing it, if desirous of 
preserving the natural appearance and form of the nest. In this 
species the female is known to be the nest-maker, and to have been 


occupied from a fortnight to three weeks in completing her habita- 
tion.” —Vol. i, p. 346. 


The nests of the gold-crest and reed-warbler, which are like- 
wise both figured by Mr Yarrell, afford other examples admir- 
able both in respect of security and construction. That of the 
former is stated to be “ placed under a branch of a fir, and gene- 
rally towards the end of the bough, being supported by two or 
three of the laterally diverging and pendant twigs, which are 
interwoven with the moss of which the outside of the nest is 
principally composed. The nest, thus sheltered by the fir branch 
above it, is frequently lined with feathers.” ‘The nest of the reed- 
warbler, which is a species frequenting marshes and the banks of 
rivers, is singularly sustained amongst aquatic plants, at a small 
height above the water. 


«‘ That,” says Mr Yarrell, “ from which the vignette at the 
end of this subject was drawn, was supported between four reed 
stems, and was taken from a bed of reeds on the side of the Thames, 
the surface soil of which was covered by water every tide, or twice 
in each twenty-four hours. The nest is formed of the seed-branches 
of the reeds and very long grass, wound horizontally round and 
round, oe the four upright reeds in the substance; thus 

it 


forming, with a little wool, the sides of the nest, which frequently 
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measures five inches in depth on the outside, three inches in breadth 
across the top, and very frequently three inches deep inside; the 
lining is formed of very fine grass and long hairs. The nest is made 
so deep that the eggs do not roll out when the supporting reeds are 
waved by the wind; and Montagu observes, that he’ has seen the 
bird sitting on her nest when every gust forced it almost to the sur- 
face of the water.”—-Vol. i, p. 270. 


Birds, even those of the same species, are not all equally 
skilful in constructing their nests, and some appear to be without 
the art altogether. A yellow bunting has been known to deposit 
its eggs on the bare ground, and to continue sitting under such 
circumstances till the young were hatched. Montagu also found 
the eggs of a great titmouse deposited in the hole of a decayed 
tree upon the rotten wood, without the least appearance of a 
nest. 

There are many species which never at any time make nests ; 
and the cuckoo, as is well known, commits its eggs to the nest of 
another bird. In this last instance, however, there is a selection 
made with respect to the foster-mother; and the nests of such 
species only are resorted to as dre likely to supply the supposi- 
titious offspring with the proper food. Mr Yarrell has given us 
an interesting account of the habits of this bird, principally drawn 
from the observations of Dr Jenner. It appears that in general 
not more than one egg is deposited by the same cuckoo in the 
same. nest. This egg is exceedingly small compared with the 
size of the bird; and, in consequence, it is not distinguished by 
the foster-parent from any of its own eggs. As soon as the 
young cuckoo is hatched, almost its first act is to eject its com- 
panions, if any of them are hatched before itself, as well as any 
of the eggs which remain unhatched; and its back is said to be 
provided with a hollow in the middle, for the purpose of effecting 
this dislodgement the more readily. In this way it becomes sole 
possessor of the nest, and receives all the food collected by the 
old birds, which is necessary for bringing it to maturity, on ac- 
count of its superior size. Dr Jenner mentions an instance in 
which he found two cuckoo’s eggs, probably laid by two different 
birds, in the same nest. These being hatched the same morning, 
a few hours after ‘a contest began between the young cuckoos 
for the possession of the nest, which continued undetermined till 
the next afternoon; when one of them, which was somewhat 
superior in size, succeeded in turning out the other.” 

The immediate cause of this remarkable peculiarity in the 
habits of the cuckoo is not well understood. M. Schlegel, one 
of the assistant naturalists in the Museum at Leyden, is said to 
have traced it to the “ particular nature and effect of its food pro- 
ducing an enlargement of the stomach, which appears to influence 
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the development of the eggs in the ovarium;” and Mr Yarrell 
thinks that the small size of the reproductive organs altogether, 
which is a well known fact, may be attended by a corresponding 
low degree of excitement, and a diminished feeling of attachment 
to its offspring. Others have suggested a different explanation 
of this phenomenon.* But whatever may be the true cause, it 
is not the general practice with all the species of this family ; 
since the yellow-billed American cuckoo, which we have before 
alluded to as having been occasionally met with in this country, 
is well known to make its own nest, and to rear its young with 

reat assiduity and attention, though it will sometimes also lay 
in the nests of other birds. 

Birds occasionally build in very odd situations; and Mr Yar- 
rell has given us some remarkable instances to this effect. He 
says he has “heard of a nest made by a pair of swallows in the 
half-open drawer of a small deal table, in an unoccupied garret, 
to which access was obtained by a broken pane of glass.” Ca 
tain Lyon is said to have found the nest of a snow-bunting, in 
Southampton Island, ‘‘ placed in the bosom of the corpse of an 
Esquimaux child.” A robin is stated to have built three success- 
ive nests in a small wen adjoining a large blacksmith’s shop ; 
the first being constructed in a child’s covered cart, hanging on a 
peg over the fireplace; the second on a shelf on the opposite 
side of the room, close to an old mousetrap; and the third on 
another shelf on a bundle of papers. Another pair of these birds 
built their nest in a small sawpit, in which persons were engaged 
in sawing timber during the whole period of incubation and 
rearing the young. Similar to this is the instance of a_wagtail, 
which built in one of the workshops of a manufactory at Taunton. 


‘¢ The room was occupied by braziers, and the noise produced by 
them was loud and incessant. The nest was built near the wheel of 
a lathe, which revolved within a foot of it. In this strange situation 
the bird hatched four young ones; but the male not having accus- 
tomed himself to such a instead of feeding the nestlings 
himself, as is usual, carried such food as he collected to a certain 
spot on the roof, where he left it, and from whence it was borne by 
his mate to the young. It is still more remarkable, that she was 
perfectly familiar with the men into whose shop she had intruded, 
and flew in and out of it without fear. If by p Saad a stranger, or 
any other of the persons employed in the same factory, entered the 
room, she would, if in her nest, instantly quit it, or, if absent, 
would not return; the moment, however, that they were gone, she 
resumed her familiarity.”—Vol. i, p. 366. 


Generally speaking, however, birds take great pains to conceal 





* See especially some remarks on this subject by M. Prevost, in ‘ L’ Institut,’ 1834, 
p- 418. 
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their nests; and, in the case of some species, they are with diffi- 
culty discovered. Probably but few persons have succeeded in 
finding those of the grasshopper and Dartford warblers, which are 
usually secreted in the thickest furze bushes, or on the ground 
beneath the protection of the prickly branches of this shrub. It 
is only to be detected by closely watching the old birds, and ob- 
serving the spots to which they carry the materials, or food for 
the young. The green woodpecker, which deposits its eggs in 
holes in trees excavated for the purpose, is said to carry away the 
chips to a distance, in order that they may not lead toa discovery 
of the retreat. And Mr Yarrell mentions the case of a meadow 
pipit, which, on having its nest exposed by some boys, who had 
oy away the surrounding grass, was found the next day to 

ave laid a quantity of withered grass regularly across it, so as to 
render it less observable afterwards. 

Some birds have been known to move their eggs, when under 
apprehension of danger, to a place of greater security. This has 
been observed in the case of the skylark and other species. M. 
Merveaux mentions a nightingale which, having built its nest in 
a portion of his garden that became flooded, was seen, as soon as 
the water reached the bottom of it, to remove its eggs one by 
one to a higher spot, where a new one was constructed.* There 
are also many instances of birds having recourse to stratagem, in 
order to allure intruders from the nest. Every sportsman must 
have noticed this in the partridge, which will often feign lame- 
ness, or tumble about immediately before the observer, with its 
wings trailing on the ground, at the same time uttering a ery of 
distress, in order to draw off his attention from the young brood. 
The black-headed bunting is said to practise the same device if 
the nest is approached too nearly. 

It is often in consequence of the destruction of the first brood 
that birds sometimes have a second, later in the season. Mr 
Yarrell thinks that this is frequently the case with the wood lark, 
the young of which are in great request with bird fanciers. A 
few, however, like the house martin, constantly have two, or 
even more broods, in the course of the year. It is curious how 
readily, in the event of one of the paired birds being killed, the 
survivor finds another mate. Dr | oe mentions the case of a 
gentleman, who, not liking the intrusion of a pair of magpies 
that had built in his garden, went on destroying one of them each 
day, the survivor contentedly finding another partner, until he 
had killed seven in succession. He then, finding it hopeless, 
ceased to molest them any further, and they succeeded in rearing 
their brood.+ 





**L’ Institut,’ 1836, p. 189. + ‘Phil. Trans.,’ 1842, p. 21. 
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It is during the breeding season that birds display some of their 
most remarkable instincts and peculiarities of disposition, and to 
watch them at this period is extremely interesting. ‘The strong 
attachment between the parent and its offspring, the dangers 
which the former will often risk in defence of the latter, the assi- 
duity with which it collects the necessary food; yet the sudden 
cessation of this parental feeling, in many cases, as soon as ever 
the young is able to shift for itself, call equally for our admiration 
and astonishment. Mr Yarrell tells us, that— 


“ When the blue tit has taken possession of a hole in a wall, or in 
a decayed tree, she is not easily induced to quit it, but defends her 
nest and eggs with great courage and perseverance, puffing out her 
feathers, hissing like an angry kitten, and goes by the name of 
Billy-biter among the bird-nesting boys of several counties, from a 
vivid recollection of certain impressions made on their ~~ A 
female that had taken possession of a small wooden box, hung up 
against an outbuilding, into which she had carried abundance of 
materials for her nest, and in the midst of which she was then sitting 
upon her numerous eggs, allowed herself to be carried in the box 
into a house for examination, and when the box was replaced in its 
former situation, she did not desert her eggs, but hatched them, and 
reared her young.”—Vol. i, p. 331. 

The eagle owl has been known to bring dead game and other food 
to its young, which had been taken from the nest, and shut up in 
a hen-coop, for fourteen days in succession.* It is also recorded, 
that a pair of sparrows having been observed to continue visiting 
their nest throughout the year, it was found on examination, that 
** one of the young ones had been detained a prisoner, by means 
of a piece of string or worsted, which formed part of the nest, 
having become accidentally twisted round its leg. Being thus 
incapacitated for procuring its own sustenance, it had been fed 
by the continued exertions of its parents.”+ ‘The quickness and 
regularity also with which birds find the required food for their 
young is very remarkable. Montagu noticed that the visits of a 
female gold-crested wren to its infant brood, which he had taken 
and placed in his study, were generally repeated in the space of 
a minute and a half, or two minutes; or, upon an average, 
thirty-six times in an hour: and this continued full sixteen 
hours in a day.t In like manner White timed a white owl, 
and found that one or other of the old birds returned to the nest 
with a mouse for the young ones, about once in five minutes ; § 
and the accuracy of this last observation we ourselves have often 
had opportunity of proving. It is only in a few instances that 





* «Familiar History of Birds,’ by the Rev. E. Stanley, vol. i. p. 184. 
t ‘ Zoolog. Journ.,’ vol. i, p. 10. ¢ ‘ Orn. Dict.’ Introduct. p. xxxv. 
§ * Nat. Hist, of Selborne,’ 15th Lett. to D. Barrington. 
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the attachment between the parent and the young is continued 
for any length of time after the period of the latter quitting the 
nest. In the case, however, of the wood-lark, the bull-finch, the 
long-tailed tit, and a few others, it is kept up throughout the 
autumn and winter; and the family party of this last species 
especially — often be observed at tok seasons associating and 
feeding together. 

It is principally during the periods of courtship and incubation 
that birds exert their powers of song, giving life and cheerfulness 
to our woods and gardens in spring. A few species sometimes 
reassume their notes in autumn, or may even be heard in the 
winter months, if the weather be mild; but in general, 

‘* Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love,” 


with which the male continues to serenade his partner till the 
young broods are hatched, calling upon him then to devote his 
whole care and attention to the supplying them with food. If, 
previously to this, the female be accidentally killed, the male be- 
comes more vociferous, and his song is incessant till he has found 
another mate. It has been already observed how quickly this is 
done in most instances; but if he fail in his endeavours, which 
occasionally happens, the ardent lover perseveres in his attractive 
call long after the period when he would have otherwise become 
silent. Montagu mentions a gold-crested wren, which, under 
such circumstances, continued singing from the month of May 
till the latter end of August; and we ourselves have known a 
nightingale, a species which usually ceases the first or second 
week in June, continue its song, probably from the same cause, 
through a great part of July. 

The notes of birds appear to be acquired by degrees as the 
spring advances; and it is amusing to hear some of them, espe- 
cially the chaffinch, in the early part of the year, endeavouring to 
overcome a sort of physical impediment, as it were, that retards 
for awhile the full development of their powers. As the tem- 
perature increases, their system receives a corresponding stimulus, 
and the song gradually acquires more compass, at the same time 
that it becomes louder. An attentive observer must have likewise 
often noticed the great difference which exists in the vocal powers 
of different individuals, even in the full season. We remember 
to have identified a blackbird in our own neighbourhood, for 
three successive years, by the peculiarity of its note. Birds also 
have their provincial dialects: and it 1s well known that in the 
case of several species the best songsters come from particular 
counties. Mr Yarrell tells us, that “among the best judges of 


the powers of the nightingale, the birds taken in the county of 
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Surrey are considered to possess the finest quality of song.” 
And it is stated in like manner by Daines Barrington, that “ the 
London bird- catchers prefer the song of the Kentish goldfinches, 
but Essex chaffinches; and when they sell the bird to those who 
can thus distinguish, inform the buyer that it hath such a note, 
which is well understood between them.”* 

The exquisite notes possessed by some species of birds have 
naturally drawn the attention of anatomists to the structure of 
their organs of voice. To describe these in detail would involve 
too much of the technicality of science for the general reader; 
nevertheless, as it is a subject to which Mr Yarrell has paid 
great attention, it calls for afew remarks in this place. We may 
just observe, that the organs of voice in birds may be considered 
as consisting of four parts: the glottis, or superior larynx which 
opens into the mouth at the root of the tongue; the tube of the 
trachea or windpipe; the inferior larynx with its muscles, situ- 
ated at the bottom of the tube; and the bronchi, or two shorter 
tubes, divaricating from beneath the inferior larynx to pass off 
into the lungs. ‘The intonation of voice appears principally to 
depend upon the form and character of the yg 2 the powers 
of song upon the number of pairs of muscles belonging to the 
inferior larynx. Mr Yarrell, speaking of the former, which is 
“composed of two membranes enclosing between them numerous 
cartilaginous, or bony rings, forming a more or less perfect 
eylinder,” says,— 

‘“* Various inequalities of size occur, and convolutions in different 
parts of the same tube, in some species, producing, as might be 
expected, a particular effect on the voice, to be hereafter explained 
and figured with the species to which they belong. The a of 
the tube also requires consideration: thus shrill notes are produced 
by short tubes, and vice versd; the first are possessed by singing 
birds, and the reverse by sore of the waders and swimmers; but 
the diameter of the tube has aiso its influence, large tubes possessin 
notes low in the scale of tones, and vice versd. The substance of the 
tube itself has also to be considered, though some anomalies present 
themselves. Those birds possessing strong and hard cartilages, on 
bony rings, have monotonous and loud voices; while the more 
slender rings, with enlarged spaces between them, allow a freedom 
of motion, producing a corresponding variety in the scale of tone.” — 
Vol. ii, p. 71. 

With respect to the muscles of the inferior larynx, which, 
according to Cuvier, is the true situation of the organ of voice in 
birds, Mr Yarrell states, that they “vary in number from one 
to five pairs, according to the genus or species, affording a cor- 





** Phil. Trans.,’ vol. lxiii, 2, p. 280. 
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responding increase in the various qualities of the voice.” The 
greater part of our British birds possess only one pair of these mus- 
cles ; but in the family of the crows, starlings, thrushes, warblers, 
larks, buntings, finches, and swallows, they amount to five pairs ; 
and it is amongst these birds that we find the greatest powers of 
song or imitation, the use of these muscles apparently being to 
alter the diameter and length of the trachean and bronchial tubes. 
For further details we must refer our readers to the book itself, 
where, under the head of the raven, they will find the subject 
amply treated of, as well as illustrated by several excellent wood- 
cuts, representing the different parts and their attached muscles. 
And we may take this opportunity of stating further, that in 
several other instances, Mr Yarrell has treated of the internal 
structure of birds, with a view especially to pointing out its exact 
ee to their respective habits. But want of space forbids 
us from dwelling upon these topics. 

We must also allude but briefly to several other features of 
great interest in the history of birds. Some of these respect 
their food and modes of obtaining it. The shrikes, or butcher- 
birds, as they are sometimes called, in reference to this habit, 
transfix their prey upon a sharp thorn, in order that they may 
tear it to pieces the more readily, previously to devouring it. 
The great tit belongs to an insectivorous family ; but it is said 
not always to content itself with the food of its congeners, but 
to show an extraordinary penchant for the brains of other small 
birds, which it obtains by repeated blows with its hard and sharp 
beak on the skull of its unfortunate victim. In like manner 
wagtails will occasionally deviate from their ordinary food, as 
appears from the following fact communicated to Mr Yarrell, by 
one of his correspondents :— 

“During the summer and autumn of 1837, I had several wag- 
tails, the pied and yellow, both of which were very expert in catching 
and feeding on minnows which were in a fountain in the centre of 
the aviary. These birds hover over the water, and, as they skim the 
surface, catch the minnow as it approaches the top of the water in 
the most dexterous manner, and I was much surprised at the wari- 
ness and cunning of some blackbirds and thrushes in watching the 
wagtails catch the minnows, and immediately seizing the prize for 
their own dinner.” —Vol. i, p. 365. 


The yellow wagtail, however, may be oftener seen in pastures 
where there are cattle grazing, watching for the flies and other 
insects disturbed by these animals; and they frequently run so 
close to their feet, Mr Yarrell observes, as to oy in danger of 
being trodden upon. ‘The starling performs the friendly office 
of picking out the vermin from the wool on the sheep’s back, on 
which two or more of these birds will occasionally perch at the 
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same time. ‘The crossbill and the woodpecker afford two beau- 
tiful instances of an adaptation of structure to the obtaining a 
particular kind of food. The bill of the former has the two 
mandibles, not with their edges in opposition throughout their 
length,’ as in other birds, but crossing at the tips, one over the 
other. By this contrivance it is enabled to obtain the seeds of 
fir-cones, on which it feeds. ‘The mode of operation is thus 
described :— 


“‘ They first fix themselves across the cone, then bring the points 
of the maxilla from their crossed or lateral position, to be imme- 
diately over each other. In this reduced compass they insinuate 
their beaks between the scales, and then opening them,—not in the 
usual manner, but by drawing the inferior Seale sideways,—force 
open the scales.” —Vol. ii, p. 31. 


The woodpecker feeds principally on ants and other insects, 
which it obtains by means of a tongue possessed of great exten- 
sibility, in consequence of the elongation of its two posterior 
anion which coil quite round the head. In an instant it can 
be darted out to a great length, and, being glutinous at the tips, 
the insects against which it is directed stick to it, and are imme- 
diately conveyed into the mouth. 

Some birds manifest a peculiar instinct in order to obtain a 
particular kind of food. Mr Selby states that he has repeatedly 
observed the hooded crow “ to soar up to a considerable height 
in the air, with a cockle or mussel in its bill, and then drop it 
upon the rock, in order to obtain the included fish.”* Yet a 
nearly allied species knows that in any ordinary case this step is 
unnecessary, as appears by the following anecdote :-— 

«¢ A carrion crow was observed to steal a young duck, which it 
pounced upon while in a pond, and carried it off in his bill. The 
crow did not drop the duck in order to kill it, but laid it down on 
the ground, walking backwards and forwards and treading upon 
it until it was dead, when it was taken to the nest.”—Vol. ii, p. 80. 


The instincts and habits of birds open, indeed, a wide field for 
admiration and entertainment. Many of those connected with 
the migrating impulse and nidification, we have already brought 
under the notice of our readers. We feel called upon, however, 
to select one or two others from among those that are recorded 
in Mr Yarrell’s work. And not the least remarkable are the 
instances we occasionally meet with of one instinct overruling 
another. Thus, the extreme desire of certain birds for incubation 
at the proper season is so great, that they will even rear the young 
of those species which, under ordinary circumstances, they would 
make their prey. Mr Yarrell tells us of a female buzzard, kept 





* Illust. of Brit, Ornith, vol. i, p. 352. 
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in confinement in the garden of an inn at Uxbridge, which had 
hatched and brought up a brood of chickens for several years in 
succession. But the passion for incubation itself, even in the 
case of a bird rearing its own young, is sometimes overruled by 
the migrating impulse, so powerful is the call of nature on certain 
occasions. ‘This very curious fact, almost without parallel in 
ornithological history, was first observed by Dr Jenner in the 
case of the martin, which, in the autumn, frequently quits this 
country quite suddenly, leaving its last brood, if not matured by 
the time of its departure, to perish in the nest. The circumstance 
has been since observed by Mr John Blackwall, of Manchester, 
in several instances; and the following account is extracted by 
Mr Yarrell from that gentleman’s ‘ Researches in Zoology :’— 


“‘It did not come to my knowledge that these late broods are 
sometimes deserted by the parent birds before they are capable of 
roviding for themselves, till the spring of 1821; when a pair of 
ouse martins, after taking possession of a nest which had been con- 
structed in the preceding summer, drew out the dried bodies of three 
nearly full-fledged nestlings which had perished in it, preparatory to 
appropriating it to their own purposes. About the same time, and 
near the same spot, a similar attempt was made by another pair of 
house-martins; but all their efforts to dislodge the young proving 
ineffectual, they entirely closed up the aperture with clay, and so 
converted the nest into a sepulchre. At first I was disposed to 
attribute the untimely fate of the nestlings, thus unexpectedly dis- 
covered, to the accidental destruction of one or both of the parents; 
but a little reflection induced me to change my opinion. So many 
instances were called to mind of the sudden departure of house 
martins, at periods when, to all appearance, they were most busily 
engaged in providing for their families, that what before was re- 
garded as the unavoidable consequence of a fortuitous circumstance, 
I now began to suspect might be occasioned by a voluntary act of 
desertion. To clear up this doubtful point several examinations were 
made, at the second of which, on the 22nd of October, 1822, several 
nests, both ofswallows and martins, were found to contain dead young 
ones. Ata third search on the !9th of November, 1825, fourteen 
nests were examined ; five of them contained dead nestlings, and one 
nest contained two eggs, whose contents very evidently showed that 
they had been forsaken when on the point of being hatched. A fourth 
search was made on the 11th of November, 1826, when it was found 
that of twenty-two nests then examined, eight of them contained 
dead young birds, amounting together to nineteen; and five nests 
contained eggs amounting together to sixteen.” —Vol. ii, p. 225. 


Mr Yarrell has recorded a singular modification of a natural 
instinct caused by particular circumstances, in a flycatcher, which 
had built in a stove for several successive years. It is stated to 
have left its nest whenever the thermometer in the house was 
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above 72°, and to have resumed incubation when the thermometer 
sunk below. We may also mention the following as a curious 
instance of sagacity in the rook in avoiding certain trees for the 
purposes of building :— 

**At an old mansion, not far from London, surrounded by a 
number of very fine elms, a singular mark of the sagacity of rooks 
was recently observed. Many of these trees had become very old, 
and it was therefore determined to fell a few of them every year, 
and plant young ones in their place. The oldest of the trees 
were accordingly condemned to be felled, and a portion of the bark 
taken off to indicate those which were to come down. These trees 
were soon forsaken by the rooks, and it was subsequently observed 
that immediately after any of the other elms were marked in a 
similar manner, the rooks at once forsook the trees, as if fully aware 
that the removal of the bark was a notice for them to quit.” 

Mr Yarrell adds another instance of the sagacity of these birds :— 

‘Mr Wingate, steward to Mr Templer, of Lindridge, remarked 
in various years, that certain trees were not built upon by the rooks ; 
if one nest were built, the others destroyed it; and he invariably 
found that such trees were decayed, and were generally blown 
down during some storm. I am disposed in these cases to believe 
that the age, or incipient decay of the trees, had produced its effect 
on the upper branches, and that the rooks found these twigs less fit 
for their purpose than those of more healthy trees which were close 
by.”—Vol. i, p. 93. 

The mention of the rook, a bird so persecuted by farmers, re- 
minds us, that before we conclude we must say something in 
reference to the supposed harm done by certain birds to our crops 
and gardens. ‘This is an important subject, and it has not been 
overlooked by Mr Yarrell, in his endeavours to make his work 
practically useful, as well as entertaining to the general reader. 
As far as can be gathered from the facts he has brought together, 
and from the known habits of the different species, which are 
most generally accused on this head, it seems pretty well deter- 
mined, that while many make ample compensation for the inju- 
ties they occasionally inflict, by destroying in return a large 
number of noxious insects, there are a few, in defence of which, 
no plea of this kind can be advanced. The rook, however, is 
one of those species which claim our indulgence. There cannot 
be a question that the mischief done by these birds is at times 
very considerable. But the sufferers in this respect, who are 
principally the farmers, and who complain with reason of the 
rooks pulling up the young corn in the seed time, and devouring 
the turnips in winter, seldom trouble themselves to inquire how 
these birds are supported at other seasons. The fact is, that they 
are almost entirely maintained by the grubs of the cockchaffer, 
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and other underground-feeding insects, which, by the immense 
havoc they occasion at the roots of plants, would, if left to them- 
selves, in a few years utterly destroy those crops, which the rooks 
themselves only injure partially. Mr Yarrell has adduced seve- 
ral instances, in which the amount of good done by rooks in this 
manner has been clearly evidenced. He also mentions that 
some extensive experiments have been made both here and on 
the continent, with a direct view to ascertaining this point. He 
says: — 

rb In our own country, on some very large farms in Devonshire, 
the proprietors determined, a few summers ago, to try the result of 
offering a great reward for the heads of rooks ; but the issue proved 
destructive to the farms, for nearly the whole of the crops failed for 
three successive years, and they have since been forced to import 
rooks and other birds to re-stock their farms with. A similar expe- 
riment was made a few years ago in a northern county, particularly 
in reference to rooks, but with no better success; the farmers were 
obliged to reinstate the rooks to save their crops.”—Vol. ii, p. 96. 

e consider these experiments as both valuable and decisive. 
And we doubt not that a fair investigation into the food and 
habits of other species, would save the heads of many which are 
now persecuted in the same relentless manner; especially those 
of the sparrow and tomtit, which form an annual item in the 
churchwarden’s account in some parishes. ‘The sparrow may 
undoubtedly destroy a good deal of corn during harvest; but it 
is seldom known or remembered, that though this bird is to a 
great extent granivorous, the young are fed almost exclusively 
upon insects, particularly caterpillars ; ‘* and so great,” Mr Yar- 
rell observes, “is the number of these that are consumed by the 
parent birds, and their successive broods of young, that it is a 
question whether the benefit thus performed is not a fair equiva- 
lent for the grain and seecs required at other seasons of the 
year.” As for the tomtit, no evidence whatever seems to be 
adduced against this unfortunate sufferer. It feeds, during sum- 
mer, almost entirely upon insects and their larve, and, though it 
has been often closely watched in the breeding season, it has been 
seen bringing nothing to the nest but “small grubs and caterpil- 
lars” in ‘‘ rapid succession.” 

At the same time it must not be concealed that there are a 
few birds which are really injurious in our gardens and orchards, 
and which appear to offer no compensation for the damages they 
occasion. This is the case with one or two species which feed more 
or less on the buds of trees. Mr Selby has observed that the 
lesser redpole often ‘proves in this way seriously injurious to 
young plantations.”* But the bullfinch, of all other birds, 





* « Illustrations of British Ornithology,’ vol. i, p, 321. 
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seems to have the heaviest charges brought against it in this 
respect. It is stated by the ornithologist just mentioned, that 
this species is particularly destructive to fruit trees ; and that it is 
often the depredator, when the comparatively innocent tomtit 
suffers for the crime. He adds, that he has “known a pair of 
these birds to strip a considerable sized plum tree of every bud 
in the space of two days.”* The blossom-buds are especially 
referred; and Mr Yarrell states, on various authorities, that the 

Pullfinch appears to be ‘‘a more decided bud-destroyer than any 
other British bird.” . 

Crossbills are only occasionally seen in this country, and when 
here, feed principally, as has been already observed, on the seeds 
of fir-cones. But they are also very fond of the seeds of apples. 
And in certain seasons, they are said to commit great havoc in 
apple and pear orchards, by splitting the fruit in halves, which 
their singularly constructed bill enables them to do readily, for 
the sake of the pips. 

But we must not dilate any further on this subject, and, in 
concluding our review of Mr Yarrell’s work, we trust that the 

oint on which we have been last speaking will tend to show the 

importance, as well as the interest, which attaches itself to this 
branch of natural history. ‘Io those who desire to be acquainted 
with the history of our British birds, we can recommend no bet- 
ter work than the present. In addition to a detailed account of 
the habits of each species, there is given a description of its 
characters ; and, especially, those changes of plumage which are 
dependent upon age and season, and other causes, are traced with 

eat accuracy. Of the wood-cuts we have already spoken, as 
ed for the most part faithful and spirited representations. 
And though Mr Yarrell is as yet only half through his subjegt, and 
has not entered upon any of the aquatic groups, we have a suffi- 
cient guarantee in the style of execution of the numbers which 
are already published, and in the regularity with which they 
have appeared, for the remainder of his work being of the same 
character, and possessing the same claims upon our attention as 
that portion here brought under review. Z. 





* Id. vol. i, p. 337. 
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Arr. VI.—1. A Seriesof Plays, in which it is attempted to delineate 
the stronger Passions of the Mind. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. 


2. Miscellaneous Plays. By Joanna Baillie. 1 vol. 
3. Dramas. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. 


RAGEDY—as written for the stage—appears in some mea- 
sure to have revived amongst us; at least there has been such 
a partial return towards it of the talent of the country as may be 
construed into a symptom that this most difficult of all the forms 
of poetry will be again sedulously cultivated. Mr Sergeant Tal- 
fourd, Sir E. L_ Bulwer, and Mr Sheridan Knowles, may all be 
considered as successful writers for the stage; although Mr Tal- 
fourd’s Ion is more distinguished as a poem than a play, and Sir 
E. L. Bulwer derives only his second claim to popularity from 
his dramas, which have not yet, whatever they may do hereafter, 
competed in that respect with his novels. 

Mr Sheridan Knowles is one whose fame, or notoriety, is 
derived entirely from the theatre.- His plays have afforded scope 
for very efficient acting ; and they have done this without lower- 
ing the style of dramatic composition, or introducing any vitiating 
novelties. His plays, however, can hardly be considered as 
having in themselves a literary existence apart from the theatre. 
They cannot be reckoned amongst those rare and enviable pro- 
ductions, whose dramatic poetry keeps possession of the stage, 
and lives, not only in print, but in the mouth of the actor. We 
regard Mr Knowles as an excellent playwright, whose works, if 
ransacked, might yield many good passages of writing, some 
perhaps of poetic beauty, but who on the whole must be considered 
as addressing the public through a company of performers, not 
through the medium of letter-press; as one who must look to the 
plaudits of the pit, not the voice of literary criticism, for his 
reward. His plays will be read while they are acted, and because 
they are acted; and we feel that a frequenter of the theatre, and 
Y! judge of stage effects, is the only critic who could do justice to 

em, 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer appears to have entered on his 
dramatic career from a wish to try the experiment, whether he 
could make himself as complete master of the audience of a 
playhouse as he had done of that audience of individual and 
separated readers who had been engrossed by his novels. He 
does not seem to have made the serious and strenuous endeavour 
to produce a drama, which, while it should eminently succeed on 
the stage, should take equal rank in literature. ‘That he has fully 
manifested —as, for instance, in the Lady of Lyons—his ability to 
command and retain the attention of a theatrical audience, cannot 
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be contested; nor indeed was it likely that the author of Eugene 
Aram should fail in any task where the art and skill of authorship 
was mainly or alone concerned. He who could tell a story so 
admirably in the novel, and who never betrayed any lack of 
spirited ) Fata whether grave or gay, had surely but little to 
learn to become a popular writer for the stage. If Sir E. L. 
Bulwer is contented with that sort of success, he has it doubtless 
in his power to run a very brilliant career in theatrical composi- 
tion—to be the idol of the pit and the blessing of all managers. 
Whether he will ever make any sterling and permanent contri- 
bution to our dramatic literature—whether he has the requisite 
kind of powers, or will exercise the patient study equally requisite 
—is more than we venture to prophesy; although we should 
certainly be amongst the first to hail his success in such an 
endeavour. 

Mr Talfourd’s Ion is the most poetical by far of all the dramas 
which have lately succeeded on the stage, and the most worthy of 
a place in dramatic literature. Composed originally for the 
reader, it is even more adapted for perusal than for representation. 
It is really a beautiful poem. Passages there are of too reflective 
a cast, and of too elaborate polish to accord altogether with the 
position or character of the supposed speakers; but who would 
wish them expunged? It seems to have been for some time the 
favourite depository of such poetic thoughts as occurred to one 
who was habitually engaged in an arduous and anxious profession, 
generally held to be the most inimical to all such exercises of the 
mind, but which in this case was able only to balk and delay, 
not to suppress that love of passionate thinking, which is indeed 
the true inspiration of the muse. It was likely therefore that it 
should exhibit some instances of a very pardonable fault, namely, 
the crowding in of images and sentiments which have no apology 
for their presence, except their own beauty. The poem is too 
well known, and a high opinion of its merits too general, to need 
or allow of our making extracts to justify the admiration we have 
expressed ; yet there is one short passage we will venture to 
quote, as it terminates in an extremely poetical expression of a 
yer mane truth of very general application. Ion is speaking ; 

e is addressing Ctesiphon, who has vowed revenge on the tyrant 
Adrastus. 
“ Yet think, 
O think ! before the irrevocable deed 
Shuts out all thought, how much of power’s excess 
Is theirs who raise the idol: —do we groan 
Beneath the personal force of this rash man, 
Who forty summers since hung at the breast, 
A playful weakling ; whom the heat unnerves ; 
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The north wind pierces; and the hand of death 

May in a moment change to clay as vile 

As that of the scourged slave whose chain it severs? 

No, ’tis our weakness gasping for the shows 

Of outward strength t at builds up tyranny 

And makes it look so glorious. 

* + # # * We must look within 

For that which makes us slaves ;—on sympathies 

Which find no kindred objects in the plain 

Of common life—affections that aspire 

In air too thin—and fancy’s dewy film 

Floating for rest ; for even sych delicate threads, 

Gathered by fate’s engrossing hand, swpply 

The eternal spindle whence she weaves the bond 

Of cable strength, in which our nature struggles!” 
Act I, se. 3. 


There is one error, according to our judgment, in the conduct 
of this drama, which we note, not in any arrogant or fault-finding 
spirit, but as a source, though to.some cases, perhaps, a hidden 
source, of embarrassment and perplexity to all its readers. The 
belief in a controlling fate, occasionally ove.awing the natural 
character of the man, and driving him on by an irresistible im- 
pulse to some destined act, was one which had an undisputed 
— in pagan theology. Mr Talfourd has made use of this 

lief, but he has made use of it so obscurely, so partially, and 
therefore so unskilfully, that it only tends to throw confusion on 
the piece. Ifa destiny like this is introduced at all, we see from 
its very nature it should be introduced with decisive effect; if a 
divine impulse was to urge on the gentle and magnanimous lon 
to the assassination of Adrastus, Adrastus ought to have fallen by 
his hand, and the course of destiny have been tracked out distinct 
and irresistible. But here, on the contrary, this dark impulse of 
Sate is introduced to effect nothing, except to disturb in some 
measure tke natural character, and distort the natural purposes, 
of Ion. ‘The reader is left in perplexity to determine how far 
Ion is induced to take upon himself the assassination of the tyrant 
by his own free reasonings, or by a divine controlment; and 
whichever he supposes to be the prevailing motive, he has an 
equal difficulty in justifying the author. If the act, or rather the 
intention (for the author shrunk from making Ion perpetrate 
the act) is voluntary, it is in conflict with the character of Ion; 
for then no good reason is shown why he should take upon him- 
self the part of executioner; the deed was doing without his 
assistance, and after his interview with Adrastus he was the last 
man in Argos who should have wished “to bear the knife him- 
self.” If the intention was the result of some supernatural 
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impulse, how is it that he, in fact, does not accomplish the deed? 
The god, or fate, is seen to interfere, but quite unnecessarily. 
The gentle mind of lon is urged to a deed of blood, which, never- 
theless, the revenge of Ctesiphon performs. 

Had Ion, driven on by fate, first slain his father, and then, 
informed of the parricide he had committed, proceeded to fulfil 
the oracle by destroying himself,—this would have been more 
Grecian. But this, besides other objections, would have vaagee oe 4 
altered the nature of the poem: the self-sacrifice of Ion, which 
we look upon as a very happy and noble conception, would have 
lost its calm and dignified character. It would have been better, 
we think, if lon, not ‘prompted by the gods,” but left to his 
own humanity, had taken no other part in fulfilling the oracle of 
Apollo. 


*¢ Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease,” 


except that which was congenial to his generous nature, that of 
his self-immolation, when he finds himself to be the last of that 
devoted race. ‘Ihe death of Adrastus might have been left 
throughout, as it was ultimately, to the revenge of Ctesiphon. 
His own sacrifice would have followed with even more of calm- 
ness and dignity, if the tenour of his thoughts had been unruffled 
by any project of violence. We should have tracked still more 
distinetly, and with undisturbed sympathy, the bright path of lon, 
rising through love and virtue till it conducts him to the seat of 
monarchy, where the throne becomes an altar, and himself the 
sacrifice. 

The drama of Jon will go far to contradict a very frequent 
remark, that a perfect character must necessarily, in fiction, be an 
insipid one. It is not true, we apprehend, that any character 
was ever felt to be tame because it was perfect—it was so, on the 
contrary, because it was not perfect. When we have had reason 
to complain of the apparently too great goodness of the hero of a 
piece, that personage has been rendered insipid by the absence 
of any master-passion. A being was represented whose well- 
balanced motives were kept in the truest state of equilibrium by 
dictates of reason, or who was actuated throughout by sentiments 
which, because they were wise and virtuous, it was thought un- 
necessary to describe, as peculiarly vivid or energetic. But it 
was a great mistake to suppose that a man, pre-eminently wise 
and virtuous, would be without a master-passion. He would 
have one, and he would find it (if not elsewhere) in his very 
virtue, in his sense of honour, or of piety. ‘To omit this is not 
only to render the idea of an excellent character dull and frigid, 
but to leave out the first and most essential ingredient in such a 
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character—without which it could not exist. The unshaken 
serenity of virtue is preserved only by the elevation of the nobler 
passions. 

As to that subordinate species of rectitude which censists in 
eternal proprieties of conduct, which is content to dwell “in 
decencies for ever,” there is nothing to explain in the tedium 
which its representation produces. It has the same effect in real 
life as in fiction. Men who are studiously and elaborately cor- 
rect in trifles, are favourites with no one; nor is it from such men 
that we are accustomed to expect any signal act of generosity. 

Within these few months two other plays have been produced ; 
Love, by Mr Kuowles, and The Sea-Captain, by Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer, and both with equal success on the stage. ‘To the stage 
they entirely belong. We have read them, and refer them back 
to the criticism of the pit. Nor do we say this with any caustic 
or hypercritical spirit ; for we acknowledge at once the extreme 
difficulty of writing a drama that shall both answer on the stage 
and take high rank as a poem. Perhaps in all literature there is 
no task more difficult, and the accomplishment of which we ought 
more rarely expect to see. Even the perfection of the histrionic 
art and of scenic effect, which gives currency to writing of a very 
ordinary description, renders the position of the dramatic poet 
still more discouraging; for it makes him still more a slave to 
the actor and the scene. When the actor was contented to recite 
he was the servant of the poet, and passages might be set down 
for him distinguished by eloquence or fancy, though not very 
intimately connected with the action of the piece. But when 
the actor aims at a complete personification, neither he nor the 
audience will tolerate a departure into the recitation of verses, 
however beautiful, in which the poet makes himself apparent. 
And the scenery of the stage, itself often very attractive, is not 
friendly to the exercise of poetic imagination. Were there 
nothing but a plain wainscot, with a board hung out against it, 
on which was written the name of the place where the action was 
supposed to pass (and this, we believe, was in old times sometimes 
the case), the poet would be able to revel as he pleased in descrip- 
tion. But when a painting of great extent and considerable 
beauty is placed before the eye, all verbal description becomes 
superiluous, or else appears exaggerated. The poet cannot carry 
us beyond the testimony of our vision; and it is hardly possible 
that there should be so complete an illusion, or so exact a corres- 
pondence between the visible representation and the language of 
the poet, as to allow the supposition that the scene before us 
really suggests the enthusiastic description poured forth by 
the actor. ‘The painter has in some measure excluded the 
poet. 
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He who would write with success, both for the stage and the 
closet, must continually bring his conceptions to the test of the 
theatre. If he is to be a poet he must dwell in the heart and the 
soul of his hero; if he is to be also a dramatist he must hear the 
thoughts he has divined coming from the mouth of the actor. 
He must travel in fancy with the personages of his drama from 
the palace to the cottage, from the prison to the battle-field, 
but he must also bring back the palace and the cottage, 'pri- 
sons and battle-field, to the one square and boarded space which 
is illuminated by its row of lamps. He must see things as they 
would occur, he must describe them from his seat in the theatre. 
He has to reconcile the ideal of the poet with the representation- 
of the stage. 

When deprived of all the accompaniments of the theatre, when 
all his display of action is reduced to a few stage directions, there 
is no writer who more requires the attention of his reader than 
the dramatist. It is more than attention he wants; he needs co- 
operation. He is often compelled to trust to an active fancy and 
a nice discrimination on the part of another for the justification 
of his dialogue. He cannot always sound a note of preparation ; 
look, and gesture, and the many accessary circumstances in which 
narrative abounds he cannot describe; and the very result at 
which he aims may be altogether inconsistent with a very clear 
statement, by the imaginary speaker, of the feelings he is the 
— of. He has to go at once to the heart of his theme—the 
suffering mortal is suddenly heard to vent his agony—and the 
reader passes from ottage-tvedtion to the very throb of passion. 
Nor does the dramatist mend his position by lengthening out 
these stage directions. ‘Though oe occupy but little space they 
are insufferably tedious. After all they go for nothing. Nay, if 
they enter into particulars, they invariably have an air of ridicule 

But if such are the restraints and disadvantages to which the 
poet must submit who writes for the stage, the stage will compen- 
sate for them should he write with success. If in his case, more 
than in any other, the laws which ought to regulate the distribu- 
tion of literary fame are interfered with by accident, and caprices 
of taste, and by demerits of a very venial description, the literary 
fame which he does acquire is in return more widely blazoned 
than that of any other writer. A poem that keeps possession of 
the stage is published even to those who do not read, and in a 
manner the most effective; for it is the very object of the actor 
to bring out every excellence, and conceal every defect. His 
frequent recitation spreads the verse through all society till it is 
common as aproverb. Familiarity blunts us to the faults, while 
it renders the grand conceptions of the piece still more wonderful, 
by divesting them of all appearance of art: they become by 
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constant contemplation so natural that they look like realities. We 
see the working of this in our manner of appreciating Shakspeare. 
Were his works driven from the theatre, many of his phrases, 
many of his lines, many of his speeches, which are familiar as 
household words, which are everywhere quoted and implicitly 
admired, would become, we suspect—may we utter it without 
treason ?—strange and uncouth, harsh and incongruous. His 
obsolete expressions would no longer be supported by the usage 
of the stage, compensating for the withdrawn usage of society ; 
and many an involved and difficult sentence, which being con- 
nected with the interest of the scene, and uttered with all his- 
trionic vehemence, is driven forcibly into general circulation, 
would become again novel to our ears, and again questionable in 
the courts of criticism.* With all its hazards, therefore, and all 
its impediments, to write a good drama for the stage is an enter- 
ae well worthy the ambition of one who desires that words of 
is should live and influence men in future ages. 

Reflecting upon this partial revival of the serious drama, and 
the high aim it suggests to an enterprising spirit, our thoughts 
turned to one who laboured most worthily in this very cause, and 
who seems to us to have hardly reaped her due reward ;—we 
mean Joanna Baillie. Whether some of her plays might not at 
the present time be brought forward with effect,—whether, there 
being a disposition in the pxolic to encourage dramatic effort, 
there is not now a better ee for giving them a trial before 
the public than they have hitherto enjoyed—we must leave to the 
determination of judicious managers. We shall do our part by 
recalling attention to them as dramatic poems; for whatever their 
success on the stage, they have certainly earned a place in the 
literature of the country. They are classical productions. 

At once, therefore, before giving any summary of the merits 
and demerits of this author, and to relieve the reader of our own 





* No one can read such aline as the following in Macbeth, for the first time, 


“Nor Heav’n peep thro’ the blanket of the dark 
To cry Hold! Hold!” 


without annoyance at the far too familiar allusion ; yet frequent repetition is found 
to dull the sense of incongruity, Or take, for another instance, the commencement 
of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy. 


“ To be or not to be—that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them?” 


With all this medley of metaphor the alternative can hardly be said to be expressed. 
“ By opposing end them” seems to imply rather any other sort of opposition than 
that of self destruction. Yet such is the power of emphatic recitation that the 
confusion and obscurity in the language seem by general consent to be forgotten. 
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continuous prose, we will introduce to him, or revive in his 
memory, the drama of Constantine Paleologus, or The Last of 
the Caesars. 

The subject of the play, as the title signifies, is the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the Greek Empire. It opens with a dialogue 
between Othus, a man of lettered leisure, who has generously 
taken arms in the cause of Constantine, and Marthon, a Greek, 
but a traitor, in the secret pay of Mahomet. 


Othus. 


Yes, they are few in number, but they are, 

The essence and true spirit of their kind ; 

The soul of thousands. A brave band they are, 
Not levied by the power and wealth of states ; 
And the best feelings of the human heart 

Have been the agents of their princely chief, 
Recruiting nobly. Virtuous Sympathy, 

Who on the weaker and deserted side 

His ample liberal front doth ever range ; 

Keen Indignation, who with clenched hand 
And sternly-flashing eye ever beholds 

The high o’erbearing crest of proud oppression ; 
And generous Admiration, above all, 

Of aati deeds, whose heav’n-enlightened smile 
And imitative motion, ever wake 

With eager heart-throbs at the glorious sight 
Of manly daring, have unto their numbers 
Some score of dauntless spirits lately added ; 
Such as would ride upon the whirlwind’s back, 
If it might be, and with Heav’n’s spearman cope. 
With such a band methinks all things are possible. 


Marthon (smiling.) 


Why, thou soft man of peace, 
Who in gay banquets spend’st thy giddy nights, 
And o’er some sculptured stone, or ancient lore, 
Each idle morning wast’st in the cool shade, 
Thou speakest with a bold and warlike voice! 


| 
| 


Othus (throwing back his cloak, and showing under it a 
warlike garb, with the scarf and devices belonging to 
the imperial band. ) 

Ay, and wear’st too a bold and warlike form. 
Behold what now Iam! Thou shrinkest back, 
And lookest strangely on me: give thy lips 
No friendly blessing to my new estate ? 


Marthon. 
Heaven bless the brave! 
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Othus. 


Amen! But thou art cold. (Sound of artillery is heard. ) 
O hear that sound! 
Doth it not stir thee as it thundering growls 
Along the distant shore ? 
It moves thee not. 
Ts that the sound of female voices near us? 


Marthon. 


Yes, see’st thou not on yon high a 
That pale and fearful maid ? her watchful ear 
Is ever turned to every distant sound. 


Othus. 


My gentle kinswoman upon the watch ! 
I know for whom she fears; nor do I marvel ; 
For she was present on that crowded shore 
When Genoa’s captain brought his generous succour, 
And saw the brave contention of those men 
In their proud vessels bearing boldly on, 
With wavy pennants floating on the wind, 
Whose armed sides, likely a goodly bank, 
Breasted the onward tide of opposition. 
No wonder that her fancy hath been moved ! 
Oh, it did stir the women on our walls— 
The infants—yea, the very household curs, 
That from their kennels turned to look upon it !— 
But for that motley crowd of moving things 
Which we miscal our men—Nay, by the light, 
Thou too dost hear me with a frozen eye! 


Enter Exta hastily from the balcony, and puts her hand 
eagerly upon the shoulder of Ornvs, who turns round 
surprised. 


Ella. 


What — thou of him ? where fights he now ? 
Or on the land? or on some floating fence ? 


Othus. 
Of whom speak’st thou, fair Ella ? 


Ella. 


Nay, nay! thou know’st right well. Did I not see thee, 
High as I stood e’en now, tossing thine arms, 

And motioning thy tale with such fit gesture 

As image ships and sails, and daring deeds ? 

Of whom speak even the beggars in our streets 

When they such action use? Thou know'st right well, 
Of Genoa’s captain, and of none but he. 

Did’st see him from the walls ? 
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Othus (smiling.) 
My little kinswoman, 


Thou lcokest with a keen and martial eye 
As thou dost question me. I saw him not; 
I came not from the walls. 


Ella. 
Didst thou not talk of him as I descended ? 


Othus. 


Yes, of that noble fight.—But dost thou sze 
(pointing to his dress. ) 
There are more warriors in the world, Ella, 
Tho’ men do talk of us, it must be granted, 
With action more composed. Behold me now 
The brave Rodrigo’s comrade, and the friend 
Of royal Constantine; who is, in truth, 
The noblest beast of the herd, and on the foe 
Turns a bold front, whilst with him boldly turn 
A few brave antlers from a timid crowd, 
That quakes and cowers behind. 


Ella. 


Yes, Othus, I did mark thy martial garb: 
Heav’n’s angels bless thee! 


Othus. 


And earth’s too, gentle Ella. (Artillery heard again.) 


Ella. 


Oh, dost thou smile and such light words affect, 
Whilst ruin growls so near us! Hath sad use 
Made misery and sport, and death and merriment, 
Familiar neighbours? I'll into my chamber. 


The next scene introduces Constantine, as he comes with his 
band of friends from his day’s fight upon the walls. 


Constantine. 


A pleasant meeting to us all, brave friends, 
After our day of toil! There be amongst us 
Tired limbs that well have earn’d their hour of rest ; 
This kindly-social hour, this fleeting bliss 
Of the tired labourer. Undo our bracings, 
And let us sup as lightly as we may. 
And gentle Othus, too, unbrace thyself; 
How likest thou the gripe of soldier’s geer? 

Othus. 

Worn in the cause for which I wear it now, 


It feels like the close hug of a rough friend, 
Awkward, but kindly. 
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Constantine. 


Thanks, generous Othus! it had pleased one better 
To ’ve had the gentle service of thy pen, 
Thou could’st have told, if so it might have been, 
How brave men acted, and how brave men fell. 
Well, let it be. ° " . ° 
Bring me a cooling cup, I pray, good Heugho, 
My tongue is parch’d. 

(Heugho presents a cup to him, kneeling.) 
What, wilt thou still, upon thine aged limbs 
These cumb’rous forms impose? These surly times 
Suit not such ceremony, worthy Heugho. 


Heugho. 


Be health and sweet refreshment in the draught, 
My royal master ! 
Constantine. 


And so there is: few cups presented thus, 
Come with such kindness. But I have, in trath, 
Shrunk, as a potentate, to such small grasp, 
That now I fairly may put in my claim 
To the affections of a man. - , ’ e 

(A citizen enters in haste.) 
Citizen. 

I crave to speak unto the Emperor. 


Constantine. 
What is thine errand? 
Citizen. 
My royal sir, the city’s in commotion: 
From ev’ry street and alley, ragged varlets 
In crowds pour forth, and threaten mighty things. 
Constantine. 
Thou’rt sure of this? 
Citizen. 
It is most certain. 
Constantine. 


What think’st thou, good Othus ? 
Othus. 


I doubt it not; ’tis a degraded herd 

That fills your walls. This proud imperial city 
Has been in ages past the great high-way 

Of nations driving their blind millions on 

To death and carnage. Thro’ her gates have passed 
Pale cowl’d monarchs, and red sworded saints, 
Volup‘ aries foul, and hard-eyed followers 

Of sordid gain—yea, all detested things. 
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She hath a common lake, or 4 eT been, 
In which each passing tide hath left behind 
Some noisome sediment. She is choked up 
With mud and garbage to the very brim. 
Act I, se. 2. 


We have no intention of following the ‘oo of the piece, and 
therefore continue the dialogue between the same two speakers, 
Constantine and Othus, as it is resumed in a subsequent part of 
the drama. 
Constantine (to Othus, as he is about to go after the others.) 
Will thou go also, Othus ? 


Othus. 
Not if your highness does command my stay. 


Constantine. 


Ah, gentle friend, I do no more command ! 
But this distresses thee. Well, generous man, 
Thou art commanded. (Pointing to a seat, and they both sit.) 


Here by thy friendly side, 
I'll give my heart a little breathing space ; 
For oh! the generous love of these brave men, 
Holding thus nobly to my sinking fate, 
Presses it sorely. 
From thee, nor from myself, can I conceal 
The hopeless state in which I am beset. 
No foreign prince a brother’s hand extends 
In this mine hour of need; no Christian state 
Sends forth its zealous armies to defend 
This our begirded cross: within our walls, 
Tho’ with the addition of our later friends 
I cannot number soldiers e’en sufficient 
To hold a petty town ’gainst such vast odds, 
I needs must smile and wear a brow of hope ; 
But with thee, gentle Othus, I put off 
All form and seeming ; I am what I am, 
A weak and heart-rent man.—Wilt thou forgive me? 
For I in truth must weep. 


Othus. 


Yes, unrestrained weep, thou valiant soul, 
With many a wave o’er-ridden! Thou striv’st nobly 
Where hearts of sterner stuff perhaps had sunk : 
And o’er thy fall, if it be so decreed, 
Good men will mourn, and brave men shall shed tears, 
Kindred to those which now thou shed’st. Thy name 
Shall in succeeding ages be remembered 
When those of mighty monarchs are forgot... 
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Constantine. 


Deceive me not; thy love deceiveth thee. 
Men’s actions to futurity appear 
But as th’ events to which they are conjoin’d, 
Do give them consequence. A fallen state 
In age and weakness fall’n, no hero hath ; 
For none remain behind unto whose pride 
The cherish’d memory of his acts pertains, 
O no, good Othus, fame I look not for, 
But to sustain in Heav'n’s all-seeing eye, 
Before my fellow-men, in my own sight, 
With graceful virtue and becoming pride, 
The dignity and honour of a man 
Thus stationed as I am,—I will do all 
That man may do, and I will suffer all— 
My heart within me cries, that man can suffer. 


(Starting up with vehemence and holding up both 
hands firmly clenched.) 


Shall low-born men on scaffolds firmly tread 

For that their humble townsmen should not blush, 
And shall I shrink? No, by the living God! 

I will not shrink, albcit I shed these tears. 


Othus. 


To be in toils and perils, nay, in sufferings, 
With th’ applauding sympathy of men 
Upon his side, is to the noble mind 

A state of happiness beyond the bliss 

Of calm, inglorious ease. 


Constantine. 


O no, good Othus! thou misjudgest of me. 
I would, God knows, in a poor woodman’s hut 
Have spent my peaceful days, and shared my crust 
With her who would have cheered me, rather far 
Than on this throne; but, being what I am, 
I'll be it nobly. 
Othus. 


Yes, thou wilt be it nobly, spirit as brave 

As e’er wore Cesar’s name! 
Constantine (smiling sorron:fully.) 

Yes, there is cause for me; there is good cause. 
But for those valiant men, link’d in my fate, 
Who have in other lands their peaceful homes 
And dear domestic ties, on whom no claim 
Lays its strong hold—alas! what cause have they ? 
What is their recompense? Fame is not mine; 
And unto them—O this doth press my heart! 
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A heart surcharged with many cares, and press’d 
With that besides, which more than all—with that 
Which I have wrestled with—which I have strove— 
With that which comes between me and myself— 
The self that as a Christian and a man 

I strongly strove to be— 


Othus. 


You have before some secret cause of trouble 
Hinted in broken words: will not your highness 
Unto a faithful friend ; 
Constantine. 
No, no, good Othus! 
Sometimes I dream like a distracted man, 
And nurse dark fancies. Power and lawless will— 
Defenceless beauty —Mahomet—Valeria— 
Shape out of these wild words whate’er thou wilt, 
For I can say no more. 
Othus. 
Alas! I know it all! 
Constantine. 
And yet why should it thus disturb my mind? 
A thought perhaps that in no other breast 
Hath any shelter found.-—It is my weakness : 
I am ashamed of it.—I can look 
On my short.fated span and its dark bound : 
I can, God strengthening me, my earthly task 
Close as becomes a king; and being closed, 
To that which in this world’s tumultuous stage _ 
Shall happen after it, I am as nothing. Act IT, se. 4. 


Is not this in the right vein? Is it not?—and we could quote 
many pages of the same kind—a style of sterling dramatic excel- 
lence, and such as our stage would do itself honour by appro- 
priating? It is indeed in this level, this passionate but somewhat 
subdued tone, that Miss Baillie best succeeds. Her writing is 
equal to all but the very highest exigencies of the drama. 

here strong sense, or pungent remark, or bold resolve, or manly 
passion are to be expressed, she is quite adequate to the occa- 
sion. But in those cases where the mind is strained to its utmost 
endurance, and ordinary modes of speech and of thought give 
place to bold and figurative language—in those cases where the - 
efforts of a potvertal imagination are required to give an adequate 


expression to the grief or rage by which the speaker is con- 
sumed—she will probably be considered as manifesting some 
weakness and insufficiency. Imagination, in the higher sense of 
the word, is not the mental endowment for which she is distin- 
guished and this may be inferred, not only from the absence of 
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striking magery, but from the occasional intrusion of imagery of 
a very ordinary stamp where it tends only to mar the effect of 
very excellent composition. ‘There is no surer or more painful 
proof of a writer’s deficiency in this respect than the false esti- 
mate he sets upon some display of fancy neither novel nor neces- 

, neither beautiful in itself nor called for by the occasion. 
We shall not illustrate this remark by any quotations, because 
those which we shall have occasion to make for other purposes 
will sufficiently bear it out. 

Why have Miss Baillie’s dramas met hitherto with so little 
success upon the stage? She has given strong expression to 
strong feelings: in developing her characters she has shown 
great tact, and has bestowed evidently much consideration on 
this the first duty of the dramatist. Her failure, we presume, 
must be owing to the want of striking situations, and a stirring 
interest, in most of her plots; a want which is not felt by the 
reader, but which nevertheless might become evident on their 
being transferred to the stage. Perhaps this deficiency in her 
plots, if such there be, might be traced to the peculiar design she 
adopted of illustrating in each play some one passion. With this 
design we have no quarrel. It gave the author an object for 
her plays—gave continuity and a plan to her literary labours— 
and may have strengthened, by concentrating, her powers. 
Neither has she, as far as our observation goes, sacrificed the cha- 
racters of her dramatis persone to this somewhat abstract design. 
She has not distorted feelings in order to render them conspi- 
cuous, nor converted any of her heroes into the mere personi- 
fication of a passion. But we think it probable that her story 
may have suffered from this necessity she imposed upon herself 
of subordinating it to some “foregone conclusion.” ‘The plot 
may be a very subordinate matter in the printed drama; hardly 
so upon the stage. A good story, striking incident, bold situa- 
tions, these are here almost as indispensable as character and 
sentiment. Now Miss Baillie’s method of working was not 
likely to lead to a union of these. Having fixed upon her object 
and modelled her hero in the first place, she must have been 
afterwards restrained and fettered in the invention of incident. 
It were a more propitious method to chuse a good narrative, and 
fill it up afterwards with character and passion. At all events 
the study of character and of plot ought to proceed together in 
the mind of the artist. 

Of the versification of our modern drama it is seldom necessary 
to say much. It is for the most part little better than an harmo- 
nious prose, measured out into lines, which are more distin- 
guished by the eye than the ear. Neither is Miss Baillie’s re- 
markable for peculiar melody ; and our attention is only called 
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to it, and very disagreeably so, by certain licenses she takes to 
complete the measure of her line. ‘The termination which marks 
the perfect tense she converts quite arbitrarily into a separate 
syllable. 

“« Freburg likewise so bewitchéd is.” 

“ And meet him with a taméd countenance.” 
And at other times she adopts an inversion of the sentence of a 
harsh or puerile character, merely to sustain the metre. 

‘« I the meanwhile 
Entrusted am ——” 
‘¢ that she o’erpasséd is 


Unhonou a 


These are blemishes very trivial, but inasmuch as nothing can be 
of easier attainment than the ordinary measure of dramatic blank 
verse, there can be no possible excuse offered for them. 

Such, and perhaps other, blemishes might be pointed out in 
the works of Joanna Baillie, but take them for all in all, they are 
admirable productions. In estimating a dramatic writer there is 
one name which must positively for the time being be forgotten. 
No reputation whatever but looks pale and dwarfish in the pre- 
sence of Shakspeare. He stands indeed alone; and as min so 
amongst his own contemporaries as amongst ours. For we have 
always thought it a singular mistake in the criticisms of Gifford 
and Hazlitt to speak, as they do, of our elder dramatists as form- 
ing a school, of which Shakspeare was the head. He is the first 
and last of his school. He shares with them in many excellencies 
and in many faults, but none of.them shares with him in his at 
once faithful and poetic portraiture of human nature. Their 
tragic heroes are but the predecessors, the natural ancestry, of 
the Aurungzebes and Sebastians of Dryden; not one of them is 
kindred to Macbeth and Othello. Their dialogue, while it is 
confined to gentlemen of the court, is well enough, and often 
adorned with poetic passages; but when the person of the drama 
becomes a hero, farewell to all common sense and all probability. 
Shakspeare, then, being set aside, we cannot call to mind any 
writer of dramas for the English stage with whom Miss Baillie 
need shrink from comparison. If some one amongst the elder 
dramatists, if Fletcher, for instance, far excels her in poetic de- 
scription, she is as far superior to him in just delineation of 
character. If some amongst her contemporaries have devised 
their plots more skilfully, and brought out their story with more 
effect, who amongst them can rival her in classical and nervous 
diction? The names of Rowe and Otway some may be disposed 
to honour very highly, but neither Rowe nor Otway has pro-. 
duced a piece comparable to Constantine Paleologus. And even 
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the name of Dryden, if it drew all its celebrity from his plays, 
would not be very formidable. 

Our next exemplifications of the qualities, both good and bad, 
which we have attributed to Miss Baillie’s writing, shall be 
taken from the second part of Ethwald—a drama on ambition. 
In the first part of this play Ethwald has obtained the throne of 
Mercia by the murder of its king and the imprisonment of the 
heir, Prince Edward. He has broken faith with the object of 
his early love, and married the daughter of the dethroned king, 
Elburga. The first act of the second part opens upon the prison 
of Edward; and the very commencement presents us with an 
unfortunate specimen of imaginative writing. 


Edward. 


What brings thee now? It surely cannot be 
The time of food : my prison hours are wont 
To fly more heavily. 
Keeper. 
It is not food: I bring wherewith, my lord, 
To stop a rent in these old walls, that oft 
Hath grieved me, when I’ve thought of you 0’ nights ; 
Thro’ it the cold wind visits you. 


Edward. 
And let it enter! it shall not be stopped. 
Who visits me beside the winds of Semen 
Who mourns with me but the sad-sighing wind ? 
Who bringeth to mine ear the mimick’d tones 
Of voices once beloved, and sounds long past, 
But the light-winged and many-voiced wind? 
Who fans the prisoner’s lean and fever’d cheek 
As kindly as the monarch’s wreathed brows 
But the free piteous wind ? 
I will not have it stopped. 


He is quite fixed and resolute upon this matter; he repeats 
again that he will not have it stopped; that he will wear a cloak 
instead; and the gaoler takes the mortar away. Now the wind, 
as heard around the castle walls, would doubtless be a companion 
to the solitary prisoner, and the momentary fancy might occur 
to such a prisoner that it was unfair and ungracious to barricade 
against his only friend. But to exaggerate what could exist in 
a sane mind merely as such momentary fancy, into an obstinate 
purpose so irrational and so hostile to his comfort, as that of per- 
sisting in having a draught of cold wind through his prison, shows 
a hard-handed manner of dealing with imaginative topics. It is 
enduing the vagaries of the imagination with all the fixity and 
decision of plain common-sense. 

Vor. XX XIII. No. IT. 2E 
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The ambitious Ethwald, though on a throne, finds himself as 
discontented as ever, because his territories are small. He thus 
gives expression to his restless and fatal passion :— 


«¢ What have I through the iron fields of war, 
Proudly before th’ admiring gaze of men, 
Unto this point with giant steps held on, 

Now to become a dwarf? Have I this crown 
In bloody battles won, mocking at death, 
To wear it now as those to whom it comes 
By dull and leaden paced inheritance ? 
As the dead shepherd’s scrip and knotted crook 
Go to his milk-fed son? Like those dull images 
On whose calm, tamed brow the faint impression 
A far preceding heroes faintly rests, 

s the weak colours of a fading rainbow 
On a spent cloud? 
I'd rather in the centre of the earth 
Inclosed be, to dig my upward way 
To the far distant light, than stay me thus, 
And looking round upon my bounded state, 
Say, this is all.” 

This is excellent, with the exception of the intrusive simile of 
the rainbow. 

The third act opens with a scene of horror, the murder of Prince 
Edward. After this deed Ethwald is tortured by remorse, but 
still holds on his way amidst repeated crimes of the same dreadful 
nature. His wife, Elburga, a proud, weak woman, whose cha- 
racter is very happily conceived, attempts to soothe him; he thus 
repulses her :— 

Ethwald. 
Get thee to sleep, I say! 
What dost thou here ? 
Elburga. 


That which, in truth, degrades my royal birth, 
And therefore should be chid; servilely soothing 
The fretful moods of one who, new to greatness, 
Feels its unwieldly robe sit on his shoulders 


Constrained and gallingly. 
Ethwald (going up to her sternly and grasping her by 
the wish} 


Thou. paltry trapping of my regal state, 
es, 


Which, with its other baub have snatched, 
Dar’st thou to front me thus? Thy foolish pride, 
Like the mock loftiness of mimic greatness, 
Makes us contemned in the public eye, 

And my tight rule more hateful. Get thee hence, 
And be with hooded nuns a gorgeous saint, 

For know, thou lackest meekness for a queen. 
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There is certainly no stint of horrors in this play. Ethelred, 
Selred, Hereulf, and other thanes are committed to prison, on 
suspicion of treasonable designs, there to await their doom in 
suspense. Some priests enter with armed men, who carry a 
block, an axe, and a large sheet or curtain. The chief priest 
informs them that one only is to be executed, and the friends are 
to cast lots. The lot falls upon Ethelbert. The large cloth is 
suspended upon the points of two spears, held up by the soldiers, 
and behind this curtain the execution proceeds. The severed 
head of Ethelbert is held up, with the usual proclamation, and 
the priest, coming forward to the little band of friends, who had 
thus obtained, as they supposed, their pardon and release, thus 
addresses them, — 

‘¢ At this hour to-morrow 
We'll visit you, and then, by lot determined, 
Another head must fall.” 


The next day, as we are afterwards told, Selred is executed ; 
but Hereulfand the rest of the imprisoned thanes, strengthened by 
despair, make their escape, with the resolution, which they 
afterwards fulfil, of breaking into the tyrant’s chamber and putting 
him to death. The rest of the piece is chiefly occupied with the 
remorse of the conscience-stricken tyrant, who is haunted by the 
spectres of those whom he has caused to be murdered. The 
forms of Ethelbert and Selred, with their severed heads, which 
they still contrive, however, to carry upon their necks, torment 
him by their presence night and day. And here we cannot help 
remarking that these apparitions are often—as, indeed, in the 
presence instance—raised and conducted upon no intelligible 
principle. Formerly it was the veritable ghost that appeared— 
as that of Banquo to Macbeth. A dramatist of the present day 
very wisely transforms all his ghosts into mere figments of the 
excited imagination; but he does not always think fit to attend 
to the laws of the imagination. He frequently deals with them 
as if they were independent beings, coming and going by a law 
of their own. One who has gazed intently on the tay of a 
murdered man may be haunted with the spectacle, but he who 
has only given orders for an execution, not witnessed it, and 
knows nothing more of his crime than the report of his ministers, 
will not, in all probability, be exposed to these vivid images of 
the fancy. He is not likely to see that very distinctly in imagi- 
nation which he never saw in reality. It would have been a 

alpable error in Shakspeare if he had immediately brought 
or ae the eye of Macbeth, who knew only that Banquo had 
been despatched, the wounded and bleeding spectre, Thad the 
ghost been no other than the production of the imagination. 
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Here Ethwald not only sees as a spectre what he had never seen 
before, but what he never could have seen,— 


‘‘the ghastly head 
Shakes horridly upon its severed neck.” 


We have said that Miss Baillie shows in the development of 
her characters the result of much study and consideration. In 
the first volume of her works Basil and De Montfort illustrate, 
‘the one love, the other hate: they are both good, but as the 
subject of the latter is more rare, so the ingenuity with which it 
is treated is the more conspicuous. De Montfort hates Rezenvelt. 
Their tempers are utterly uncongenial, they have been rivals 
from boyhood, and Regenvett has filled up the measure of his 
offences by — spared the life of De Montfort in a personal 
engagement which the latter had provoked. But De Montfort 
has some noble qualities in him, and he struggles against his 
passion. Notwithstanding his rooted detestation, he resolves to 
acknowledge the obligation under which Rezenvelt has laid him, 
and to proffer a reconciliation. With admirable tact this brief 
reconciliation is shown to end, as it probably would do, in the 
renewal of hate. 

De Montfort. 


[ am, my lord, beholden to you greatly. 
This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 


Rezenvelt. 


Then may such debts between us, noble marquis, 
Be oft incurred and often paid again! 


De Montfort. 


Let mesay, that with a grateful mind 

I do receive these tokens of good will; 

And must regret, that, in my wayward moods, 
I have too oft forgot the due regard 

Your rank and talents claim. 


Rezenvelt. 


No, no, De Montfort, 

You have but rightly curbed a wanton spirit, 
Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 
Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 

(De Montfort, with dignity ) 
No, my lord, 
I will not offer you a hand of concord, 
And poorly hide the motives which constrain me. 
I would that not alone these present friends, 
But every soul in Amberg were assembled, 
That I, before them all, might here declare 
I owe my spared life to your forbearance. 








DE 





MONTFORT: 


( Holding out his hand.) 
Take this from one who boasts no feeling warmth, 
But never will deceive. 

Rezenvelt (running up to him with open arms ). 
Away with hands! I'll have thee to my breast. 
Thou art, upon my faith, a noble spirit! 

De Montfort (shrinking back from him ). 
Nay, if you please, I am not so prepared— 
My nature is of temperature too cold— 
I pray you pardon me. 
But take this hand, the token of respect ; 
The token of a will inclined to concord ; 
The token of a mind that bears within 
A sense impressive of the debt it owes you : 
And cursed be its power, unnerved its strength, 
If e’er again it shall be lifted up 
To do you any harm! 
Rezenvelt. 


Well, be it s0, De Montfort, I’m contented ; 

I’ll take thy hand, since I can have no more. 

eet Ay I take of worthy men whate’er they give. 
eir heart I gladly take, if not, their hand ; 

If that too is withheld, a courteous word, 

Or the civility of placid looks ; 

And if e’en these are too great favours deemed, 

’Faith, I can set me down contentedly 

With plain and homely greeting, or ‘God save ye!’ 


De Montfort (aside, starting away from him some paces. ) 
By the good light, he makes a jest of it! 
Act ITY, se. 2. 


In the above extract there are some sentences omitted which 
are given to other characters of the piece. But this play, what- 
ever excellencies it possesses, will serve also to illustrate the re- 
mark we ventured to make, that the plots of Miss Baillie had 
yg suffered from the method in which she pursued her 
dramatic labours, setting out with the character and passion to be 
ag hae without having a good story to commence from. Here 
De Montfort, from hatred, is led to murder; but the murder is 
connected ‘with no striking circumstances, it is not the turning 
point in some narrative over which curiosity has been kept sus- 
pended. A murder is the whole catastrophe ; and in order to eke 
out the poverty of the denouement a hideous spectacle is brought 
upon the stage. We do not understand how the conclusion of 
De Montfort could be tolerated in representation. Who could 
endure to see a man run and dash his head against a pillar? Who 
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could tolerate the familiar horrors of the last scene, wherein the 
two corpses, that of the murdered man and of his assassin, are 
laid beside each other, while a monk, uncovering them to all 
present, takes advantage of the wretched spectacle to ‘‘ point a 
moral” to his audience ? 

Here is a passage in Romeiro, a play on jealousy, in which 
that passion is nobly reproved. 


Romeiro. 

I have much offended. 
But he who like offence hath ne’er committed ; 
Who ne’er hath look’d on man’s admiring eye 
Fix’d on the treasure of his heart, till fear, 
Suspicion, hatred, hath bereft his soul 
Of every generous feeling ; he who never 
Hath, in that state of torture, watched her face 
Till e’en the traits of saintly innocence 
Have worn the shade of conscious guilt ; who never 
Hath in his agony, for her dear sake, 
Cursed all the sex ;—may, as the world conceives, 
Be a most wise, affectionate, good husband ; 
But, by all ecstasy of soul, by all 
That lifts it to an angel’s pitch, or sinks it 
E’en to perdition, he has loved but are 
Lov’d with a love, compared to what I feel, 
As cottage hearth, where smould’ring embers lie, 
To the surcharged, unquenchable volcano. 


Torada. 


What creed is this which thy perturbed mind 

Repeats so boldly 2? Good my lord, discard it 

As a false faith. I have believed true love 

Of such a noble, high, confiding nature, 

That neither scandal’s breath, nor seeming show 

Of fitful change, could shake its generous trust. 

*T were agony for me to think thee false ; 

But till thou front me with a rival—yea, 

Till thine own words have own’d that thou art faithless, 

I will believe thee true. Act IV, sc. 2. 


We will make only one more extract, and we select the fol- 
lowing because it appears to us capable of strong theatrical effect. 
In the Separation, Garcio has obtained the ood of his Countess 
by the murder of her brother, Ulrico. After a considerable 
interval, the dying words of an old domestic have raised the sus- 
picions of the Countess, and she receives her lord, on his return 
from a distant expedition, with a coldness which excites on his 
part emotions of jealousy. The Countess, not yet fully per- 
suaded of the guilt of her besteal, is sitting alone in her chamber 


gazing with tenderness on a miniature of her brother, Ulrico. 





THE SEPARATION. 


Countess. 


Alas ! that lip, that eye, that arching brow ; 

That thoughtful look which I have often marked, 

So like my noble father! (hissing it.) 

This for his dear, dear sake, and this for thine ; 

Ye sleep in the dust together. 

Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 

At sight of those thou lovedst !—What things have been, 

What hours, what years of troubles have gone by, 

Since thus in happy careless youth thou wert 

Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. 

( Kisses it again and presses it to her breast, while Ganrcio, 

who has entered behind, comes silently upon her, and she 
utters a scream of surprise.) 


Garcio. 
This is thy rest, then, and the quiet sleep 
That should restore thy health : thou giv’st these hours 
To the caressing of a minion’s image, 
Which to a faithful husband are denied. 
Oh, oh! they but on morning vapour tread 
Who ground their happiness on woman’s faith. 
Some reptile too !—a paltry, worthless minion ! 


Countess. 
Ha! was it jealousy so much disturbed thee ? 
If this be so we shall be happy still ; 
The love I bear the dead, dear though it he, 
Surely does thee no wrong. 

Garcio. 
No, artful woman! give it to my hand— 
(Snatching at the picture.) 

That is the image of a living gallant. 


Countess. 
I would it were! 

( Gives it to him, and he, starting as he looks upon it, stag 
gers back some paces, letting the picture fall from his 
hands.) 

Merciful God ! he’s guilty !—am I thus? : 
Heaven lend me strength! I'll be in doubt no longer. 


(Running up to him, and clasping her hands together.) 
Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind, 
And curse me not that I have harboured it, 
If that it be not so. The wretched Baldwin, 
Upon his death-bed, in his frenzied ravings, 
Accused thee as the murderer of my brother! 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


O, pardon me that such a monstrous tale 
Had any power to move me !—Look upon me! 
Say that thou didst it not, and I’ll believe thee. 
(A pause.) 
Thou dost not speak. What fearful look is that? 
That blanching cheek ! that quiv'ring lip! O, horrible! 
Open thy lips! Relieve me from this misery ! 
Say that thou didst not do it. 


O God! thou didst, thou didst ! 
I’ve shared thy love, been in thy bosom cherished, 

But come not near me! Touch me not! The earth, 
Yawning beneath my feet, will shelter me 

From thine accursed hand. Act IIT, sc. 2. 


(He remains silent.) 


Arr. VII.—1. Robin Hood :—A Collection of all the Ancient 


Poems, Songs, and Ballads now extant, relative to that cele- 
brated English Outlaw; to which are prefixed Historical 
Anecdotes of his Life. By (the late) Joseph Ritson, Esq. 
Second Edition (with Mr Ritson’s Emendations to the former 
Edition, and an additional Ballad). London, Pickering ; York, 
J. and G. Todd. 2 vols. 12mo. 1832. 


2. Robin Hood’s Garland. 18mo. stitched. York, 1839. 


3. Old English Ballads: Robin Hood. Penny Magazine of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Vol. VII, 
pp- 169-372 passim (May 5th to Sept. 29th, 1838). Signed 
A. C. (Allan Cunningham). 

4. Robyn Hode and Kynge Richarde ; or, a pleasant Relation 
how Robyn Hode and hys Merrye Men met Kynge Richarde 
in Sherwood Forest ; howe they brought the Kynge homeward 
to the Grene Wode to dyne, and various pleasaunte devices rela- 
tynge thereto ;—to the tune of ‘* Arthur a Bland.” Fraser’s 
Magazine, May, 1839. 

5. Robin Hood. Large Picture by D. Maclise, in the Royal 
Academy’s Exhibition for 1839. (Now exhibiting at the Bri- 
tish Institution, Pallmall.) 


6. Robin Hood :—A Collection of all the Ancient Poems, &c. 
(reprinted from Ritson’s first Edition). Smith’s Standard 
Library, 1840. 
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%. Robin Hood and Little John; or, the Merry Men of Sher- 
wood Forest. By Pierve Egan the Younger. London, 8vo, 
1839-40. Publishing in Monthly Parts. 


ROBIN Hood and Little John, by Pierce Egan the Younger ! 

Truly, this is “too bad.” What think you, gentle reader— 
if this very announcement have not disturbed your gentleness, 
—what think you of having the heroes of Barnsdale and Sher- 
wood, the sights, and mans and deeds, of the outlaw-haunted 
forest of the middle ages, described to us by a writer who, by the 
very name wherein he glorifies himself on his title-page, pro- 
claims himself to all the world a thorough-bred cockney of the 
year of grace 1839!—aspiring to place brave Robin and his 
usty band (far above ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ we suppose) in the region 
of undying glory occupied by ‘Tom and Jerry, Black Sall, and 
Dusty Bob! Hear how the gentleman begins to deliver him- 
self concerning woodland matters. 


‘‘In the year of our Lord 1161, during the reign of Henry II, 
upon an evening in March, two travellers, looking travel-stained 
and mounted upon jaded steeds, slowly wended their way through 
the intricacies of the vast forest of Shire Wood, or Sherwood, in the 
county of Nottinghamshire. The evening was chill and cold; the 
wind came in sharp, fitful gusts, and whistled and rustled through 
the young leaves and old boughs of the huge trees, like the sound 
rising from the brocaded silk of the young beauty, as she whisks in all 
the pride of youthful loveliness before a crowd of admirers.” 


So much for the style and gusto of the composition. The tale 
itself, in its main incidents, is another foolish Earl of Huntingdon 
story, in addition to the many which had already been put forth 
about the great yeoman, in spite of history and common sense. 
Nor, indeed, should we have bestowed a single word on sucha 

ublication for its own sake. It is not for i the thing is in 
itself, that we care to notice it; but because it marks the climax 
of disfigurement and degradation to which this great old national 
subject has arrived, through a long series of mutilations, distor- 
tions, and chaotic jumblings, perpetrated by a succession of hands 
which, in one or two latter instances at least, should have known 
a little better. After perusing Mr Allan Cunningham’s recent 
performances in this line in ‘ The Penny Magazine’ and 
‘Fraser,’ and gazing on Mr Maclise’s wondrous picture in the 
last Royal Academy’s exhibition—for the design of which its 
ainter, in the catalogue, quotes the said article in ‘ Fraser’s 
azine’ as his text—the rising Pierce Egan might well take 
heart, and bethink himself, ‘‘ I, too, am an artist—1, too, can do 
Robin Hood ;” and Robin Hood is done accordingly. 
The measure of his debasement being thus filled to an over- 
















































































































































426 ROBIN HOOD. 


flow, we think it high time to enter a deliberate protest against 
the whole train of libellous proceedings that have been carried on 
against our hero, from a much earlier date than that at which he 
fell into the hands of Mr Cunningham, or even into those of 
Walter Scott. It is the more incumbent on us, for the honour of 
our country, to do this, inasmuch as whatever light has hitherto 
been thrown upon a subject assuredly national and popular if 
ever subject were so, is chiefly due to a sagacious foreigner, M. 
Augustin Thierry, who, in his admirable ‘ Histoire de la Con- 
quéte de Angleterre par les Normands,’ has made the nearest 
approximation that any modern writer has yet done, to a just 
view of Robin Hood’s historical character and popularity. 

Until M. Thierry was led to examine the matter, in tracing 
the protracted operation of the conquest upon the social 
condition of the Anglo-Saxon population, the highest estimate 
which the great northern outlaw could ever obtain was that of 
having been “the gentlest of thieves,” the most magnanimous 
as well as dexterous of poachers and highwaymen. Yet, surely, 
it should sooner have occurred to the historical investigator, that 
some higher claim to heroic sympathy than that of the deer- 
stealer, , onlin successful, or the bandit, however generous, 
must have been requisite to make a man for ages the Achilles of 
a popular Iliad, the Cid of an English romancero ; and that some- 
thing it is, that we shall here endeavour to exhibit historically to 
our readers. 

The Latin chroniclers of England, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, occupied almost exclusively with another class 
of heroes, give us little direct insight into the political and social 
circumstances of the celebrated outlaw chieftain. But the Scot- 
tish writers of the same period, for reasons which will hereafter 
appear, were disposed to entertain a greater sympathy, or at any 
rate much less contempt, for a popular hero of the north of Eng- 
land. Thus, in the great work left incomplete by John of For- 
dun, who, in the latter part of the fourteenth century, laid the 
foundations of modern Scottish history, we find a considerable 
passage respecting Robin Hood, which is importantly significant, 
and which, corroborated as it is by the oldest and longest of the 
metrical narratives concerning him, appears to us to overturn 
altogether that historical hypothesis as to the time wherein he 
flourished, which has not only been favoured by the late romance- 
writers, including Scott himself, but which we find adopted by 
Ritson in the biographical preface to his collection of the ‘ Poems, 
Songs, and Ballads.’ 

In the Scotichronicon, after relating the final defeat, in the 
latter part of Henry the Third’s reign, of the great national party 
of England under Simon de Montfort, and the vast number of 
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confiscations that ensued upon the triumph of the king and the 
foreign courtiers, Fordun adds a sentence which we cite literally 
at the foot of the page,* but which may be thus translated :— 
“Then, from among the dispossessed and the banished, arose 
that most famous cut-throat Robert Hood, and Little John, with 
their accomplices; whom the foolish multitude are so extrava- 
gantly fond of celebrating in tragedy and comedy ; and the bal- 
lads concerning whom, sung by the jesters and minstrels, delight 
them beyond all others.” But, after thus designating the pn eed 
as ‘‘ille famosissimus sicarius,” he qualifies the stigma by adding 
—‘“ Of whom, however, some praiseworthy facts are narrated ;”’+ 
and, as an instance of these commendable traits, he proceeds to 
relate, as an historic anecdote, a remarkable example of Robert’s 
religious faith and fervour, and a miraculous deliverance which, 
on that particular oceasion, was vouchsafed to him as a special 
reward. 

Now Fordun, it is important to observe, was no idle and 
dreaming story-teller. He was not even a member of any mo- 
nastic order. He discharged, indeed, the functions of a secular 

riest, at Aberdeen, with the highest credit; and, although he 
Pad not graduated in the schools, was well entitled, by his learn- 
ing and the purity of his life, to have aspired to high ecclesiastical 
honours. But to such a career he preferred the enjoyment of 
literary leisure, and above all, the indulgence of his taste for his- 
torical research. His performances in the latter department 
prove it to have been his genuine and special vocation. Not only 
was his knowledge of lettered antiquity, for the age in which he 
lived, of the very first order, and his style often superior to the 
standard of elegance in his time; but he possessed an active 
and sagacious industry of personal investigation, which in that 
day was an endowment yet more rarely to be met with in a chro- 
nicler. He travelled much in England for the express purpose of 
collecting historical materials; not only examining with care and 
diligence the manuscripts in its libraries, its ancient coins and 
inscriptions, its architectural antiquities and sepulchral monu- 
ments; but, giving, as we see, more attention to the current 
popular traditions than was bestowed upon them by the English 
chroniclers of the same period.t , 





* Hoc in tempore de exheredatis et bannitis surrexit et caput erexit ille fa- 
mosissimus sicarius Robertus Hode et Littill Johanne, cum eorum complicibus, de 
quibus stolidum vulgus hianter in comeediis et tragcediis prurienter festum faciunt 
et super eeteras romancias mimos et bardanos cantitare delectantur.—* Forduni 
Scotichronicon Genuinum,’ ed. Hearne; Oxon. 1722, 8vo, p. 774. ‘Joannis For- 
duni Scotichronicon,’ &c., ed. Goodall; Edinb. 1759, folio, vol. ii, p. 104. 

+ De quo etiam quadam commendabilia recitantur, sicut patuit in hoc, &c. 
—‘ Scotichronicon,’ ed. Hearne, p. 774;—ed. Goodall, ii, 104, 

¢ See the Preface to Fordun’s ‘ Chronicle,’ by his judicious English editor Hearne, 
and especially its 20th section, beginning “ Quamvis autem in scholis graduatus 
non esset Fordunus,” &c. 
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The yy fe this most competent witness as to the time 


in which Robin Hood really lived, and the political cireumstances 
out of which his outlaw character arose, is given, as we have 
shown, very particularly and emphatically, without the slightest 
doubt or qualifieation. Amongst all the authorities which have 
been cited for placing Robin’s existence under Henry II, Rich- 
ard I, and John, there is not one which, either in antiquity of 
date, or clearness and circumstantiality of testimony, can stand 
for a moment against the single passage above quoted. Neither 
is it conceivable that Fordun (who travelled and wrote in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century), or his English informants, 
should have made a mistake of almost a hundred years in a date 
(even on that supposition), barely two centuries old; should have 
transferred the existence of a man whose exploits in defiance of 
the public authorities had attracted the attention of the whole 
kingdom for so long a period, and formed in the chronicler’s own 
life-time, according to his own statement, the favourite subject of 
the people’s festal plays and songs, both in England and Scotland, 
a whole century nearer to their own time. 
Nor is this all. Fordun’s junior contemporary and personal 
upil, Bower, abbot of St Columb, who completed and continued 
fis work, has a further notice of our hero’s participation in that 
warfare against the court faction, which, in several quarters of 
the kingdom, continued for some time after the fall of the great 
patriotic leader. Under the year 1266, he tells us:—* In this 
year were obstinate hostilities carried on between the dispos- 
sessed barons of England and the royalists, amongst whom 
Roger Mortimer occupied the Marches of Wales, and John 
Daynil the Isle of Ely. Robert Hood now lived an outlaw among 
the woodland copses aud thickets.”* 

Here, then, in order to understand at all distinctly the position 
of Robert and his associates, as among the men dispossessed and 
proscribed at the period in question, it becomes indispensable to 
examine, with some attention, the political and social elements 
which entered into the national struggle. 

The lapse of a hundred and thirty years was requisite, before 
the deep moral gulf which the Conquest had established between 
two races absolutely foreign to each other, forcibly brought into 
physical contact at every point of the English soil, could be so 
far filled up as to make it possible for them to be animated by 
one and the same predominant public spirit in pursuit of a com- 
mon political object—before the descendants and successors of 
the military colonists, whom the first William had left encamped 





* Isto etiam anno grassati sunt acriis Anglia barones exheredati et regales: 
inter quos Rogerus de Mortuomari marchias Walliw, Johannes Daynillis insulam 
de Heli occupabant. Robertus Hode nunc inter fruteta et dumeta silvestria exu- 
labat.—* Scotichronicon,’ ed. Goodall, vol. ii, p. 104. 
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on the Anglo-Saxon territory, could begin to feel themselves 
settled there. 

But this once felt, a new series of internal movements, tending 
to place the regal office in harmony with the altered state of the 
national body, was absolutely inevitable. ‘The Anglo-Norman 
king could not continue to retain the discretional powers of a 
commander-in chief. The violent regime by which alone, in the 
first instance, the collective body of the conquerors could have 
retained their gripe of the lands, towns, and bodies of the Anglo- 
Saxons, must be restrained ; and this could only be done by ela- 
borating some sort of a written constitution. Hence the neces- 
sary birth of Magna Charta, which is nothing more than the 
verbal expression of the most urgent political wants of the age. 
After all the mystification about this matter, which has been put 
forth in later times, it cannot be too emphatically stated, det 
there is nothing in all history which more clearly resulted from 
the immediate exigency of political cireumstances—there is no 
public transaction on snail more strongly impressed with the 
character of an act of se/f-preservation, than the digesting of this 
famous document by the temporal and spiritual baronage of that 
day. 

But it is one thing to draw up a constitutional charter, and 
procure its recognition by the highest officer of the state; and 
another thing to establish effective guarantees for its observance 
—especially when it is compulsorily imposed on a despotic 
ruler. To do this, a new political machinery is necessary, to 
construct and establish which a new series of labours and 
struggles must be undergone. ‘This was signally the case with 
the new Anglo-Norman constitution. It took nearly a century 
more to bring forth, in the form of a regular parliamentary re- 
presentation, that permanent control over the royal finances 
which was destined to convert the provisions of the Great Char- 
ter from a dead letter into a living political dispensation. 

John’s acceptance of this constitution was a characteristic ruse de 
guerre, to gain a little time—to steal a march upon the enemy. 
When the soul of John, weary of polluting earth, had descended 
into hell to contaminate the dende* the crown was preserved to 
his helpless child Henry, by the wise management of the Earl of 
Pembroke, earl marshal, the most sagacious as well as most 
conscientious of the few personal adherents that remained with 
John in his direst extremity. Under Pembroke’s guidance the 
Charter was confirmed in the first year of Henry’s reign — but 
omitting the provision which alone afforded any solid guarantee 





* Sordida foedatur, foctente Johanne, gehenna. 
Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum. 
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for the observance of the other articles. According to the twelfth 
section of the instrument signed by John, ‘‘ No scutage or aid 
shall be raised in our kingdom ” [except in the three cases of ge- 
neral feudal obligation, the ransom of the lord, the knighting of 
his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter] “ but b 
the general council of the kingdom :” to constitute which council, 
says the same Charter of John, “ we shall cause the prelates and 
greater barons to be separately summoned by our letters; and 
we shall direct our sheriffs and bailiffs to summon generally 
all who held of us in chief; and we shall take care to publish the 
cause of the summons in the same way, and give forty days’ no- 
tice of the meeting.” Now, in young Henry’s edition of the 
Charter, issued om a Pembroke’s regency, the clauses enacting 
this parliamentary control over every measure of extraordinary 
taxation, were, on the ground of their containing “ grave and 
doubtful matters,” reserved for further consideration. 

The value of a constitution left thus without a guarantee, be- 
came quickly apparent on the death of Pembroke three years 
after, leaving Henry, in his fourteenth year, to the tutelage of 
the grand-justiciary Hubert de Burgh, the very same worthy 
creature and minister of John, who is damned to everlasting fame 
in connexion with the sufferings of Arthur. That this man, and his 
agents throughout the kingdom, should treat the Charter as a 
dead letter, can excite little surprise. Nor is it more wonderful 
that he and his royal pupil, in 1225, when even such sort of par- 
liament as it had pleased themselves to call together, refused an 
aid unless the Charter were again confirmed, accepted the condi- 
tion without hesitation. Least of all should it astonish us, that 
notwithstanding this fresh confirmation, we find the barons re- 
fusing to obey Henry’s summonses to parliament, alleging the 
danger of ee on their way by the armed bok in 
the pay of De Burgh’s successor as prime favourite and minister, 
the Poitevin Pierre Desroches, Bishop of Winchester. The spirit 
of this prelate’s administration is particularly conspicuous in the 
treatment of the king’s own brother-in-law, Richard Earl of 
Pembroke and marshal, son and heir of the former regent, one 
of the most esteemed men of his time, cited by an historian al- 
most contemporary as “the flower of modern chivalry,” and who 
seems to have been, very naturally, the leader of the opposition 
to the bishop’s government. 

“ Having been despoiled in contravention of the Charter, he avowed 
his resistance to the king, which in such cases was just. When worsted 
in the field, he took refuge in Ireland, where the lords justices received 
instructions to send him, ‘ dead or alive,’ to England. The compliant 
justices quickly caught the import of this alternative ; and, after a long 
series of acts of falsehood and perfidy, caused him to be most cruelly 
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murdered by a treacherous surgeon, who, being called in to heal some 
of his old wounds, burnt or cauterized them so fiercely as to throw him 
into a raging fever, of which he died in great agony.” * 

The fortune of his widow is remarkable. In receiving, as her 
second husband, Simon de Montfort the younger, Earl of Leices- 
ter, she a second time wedded the individual who, by the very fact 
of his being the most accomplished, sagacious, and magnanimous 
noble of the day, was fated, in self-defence no less than for the public 
weal, to lead, both in the council-house and the field, the national 
opposition to Henry’s perfidious tyranny. ‘The fate of his wife’s 
former husband, might well teach him that it was dangerous to be 
Henry’s brother-in-law. The son of John was one of those 
rulers who, detesting all political honesty, regard it nowhere with 
such rancorous malignity as when it displays itself in one of their 
nearest kinsmen—especially when that kinsman possesses a cha- 
racter so commanding as that of De Montfort. ‘To absent him- 
self from the kingdom, or openly and in arms to withstand the 
king, was for such a man, under such a monarch, the only alter- 
native; and he chose the nobler course. 

He took part in the proceedirigs of the parliament of 1253, 
when the bishops assembled with the peers, in presence of the 
king, on the 3rd of May, in Westminster hall, and with the most 
terrific solemnities, excommunicated, anathematised, and expelled 
from the bosom of the Catholic church, all transgressors of the 
ancient liberties of the realm, especially of those contained in the 
Great Charter, together with all their aiders and abettors. While 
the sentence was reading, the king held his hand on his heart with 
a calm and cheerful countenance. When the prelates had, 
according to usage, thrown away their extinct and smoking 
tapers, saying, ‘So let all be extinguished, and sink into the pit 
of hell, that incur this sentence!’ the king answered, “ So help 
me God, as I shall observe and keep all these things; as I ama 
Christian man; as I am a knight; as lam a king crowned and 
anointed !’’+ 

Henry, however, showed himself in every respect a worthy son 
of his father, pupil of Hubert, and protégé of the Roman court. 
His oaths proved as brittle as oaths in such cases usually are, and 
accordingly — 

“On the 11th of June, 1258, a famous parliament was holden 
at Oxford, who represented to the king that all confirmations of the 
Great Charter, however strengthened by the duties of good faith, and 
by the most terrible denunciations of religion, having been defeated 
by evil advisers, it was now apparent that no security could be 
sufficient which did not vest the administration of the realm in the 


*# Sir James Mackiutosh’s, *‘ History of England,’ i. 230. 
t Matthew Paris, as cited by Sir J. Mackintosh, Hist. Eng. i, 234. 
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hands of men in whom the people and their chiefs could put their 
trust. Twenty-four barons were accordingly chosen, twelve by the 
king’s council and twelve by the parliament, who were empowered 
to redress grievances, and to reform the state; subject, however, to 
a parliament to be assembled thrice in the year, and who were to be 
informed of breaches of law and justice throughout the country, by 
four knights to be elected for that purpose by each county. These 
Provisions of Oxford modern writers have represented as a revo- 
lution. They are, however, adopted from the Great Charter itself: 
they are securities exacted from a faithless enemy when vanquished ; 
and as far as they introduce novelty into the constitution, they con- 
sist in the nearer approach to popular representation, which became 
its first principle. 

‘¢ The administration of the twenty-four guardians continued for 
several years. In 1262, Henry made a rash and vain attempt to 
escape from their authority. But discouraged by the integrity of 
Prince Edward, who declared, that though he had reluctantly sworn 
to observe the Provisions of Oxford, yet having sworn, he should 
abide by his oath, the king was obliged in the next year to submit 
to a peace, by which he agreed to banish foreigners, observe the 
statute of Oxford, and put the administration of all affairs, together 
with the possession of his castles, into the hands of the barons. 
After more ineffectual attempts on his part, he agreed that the 
authority of the twenty-four barons was to continue during the reign 
of his successor. This stipulation removed the scruples of Edward, 
who restored so much vigour to the royalists, that both parties 

eed to refer their differences to Louis IX of France. On 
the 3d of February, 1264, that excellent monarch pronounced his 
award, more conformable to the formalities of law, and to the 
scruples of a timorous conscience, than to the substantial and en- 
larged equity which alone is applicable to such extraordinary occa- 
sions. He enjoined the restoration of all castles, possessions, and 
royal rights, enjoyed by the crown before the parliament of Oxford, 
on condition of universal amnesty, and of the full enjoyment of all 
the privileges and liberties granted by the Charter. It is apparent 
that this award was at best only a redress of aes without 
security against their return. . . . The barons, indignant at an award 
which imposed obedience on all English subjects without affording 
them safety, again turned their arms against the recreant king.”* 

The resumption of hostilities, it is well known, led to the cap- 
ture of the king and prince in the decisive battle of Lewes, which 
threw the pw 3 powers of the a and the reformation 
of political abuses, into the hands of De Montfort, Henry being 
compelled to confer the administration of the kingdom on the 
Earls of Leicester and Gloucester. 

There was now an opportunity, and even perhaps a necessity, 
for that great constitutional experiment upon which De Montfort 





* Mackintosh, Hist, Eng. i, 234-6. 
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ventured—the introducing into the great national council, for 
purposes of taxation at least, of an elective body really repre- 
senting the great mass of the commercial industry, as well as the 
smaller landed proprietary of the country. 

It is for want of rightly conceiving the true character of the 
Conquest itself, and the consequent fate of the town populations 
involved in it,—and then tracing the successive stages by which 
they raised themselves again, to municipal, and afterwards to 
political existence,—that our historians have spent so much vague 
and contradictory conjecture as to the motives that could actuate 
De Montfort in setting the example of calling together the town 
representatives as an estate of parliament. In the natural and 
necessary progress of the burgesses towards thorough political 
emancipation, this was the next grand step—the thing which, 
whether sooner or later, must come next. It was the question 
which, as regards their connection with the subject of general 
taxation, had been for half a century the leading one in 
the minds of the burgesses themselves. This was all to 
which they could then aspire; but the relief, they felt, 
would be exceedingly great, if fhe crown could be made to 
relinquish, once and for ever, the power of treating them in 
pecuniary matters as it treated the Jews. The galling of the 
chain is ever more tormenting than its weight, and is that of 
which the sufferer first tries to rid himself. When, for the arbi- 
trary and vexatious mode previously in use, of summoning 
wealthy individuals among them to the King’s court, was substi- 
tuted the practice of calling their deputies together at the same 
times and places at which the established estates of the Anglo- 
Norman parliament were convened, the advantage to the bur- 
gesses was, not so much the lightening of their pecuniary burdens 
on the whole, as the effecting and maintaining a more equal and 
regular distribution of them. 

All things now tended to introduce this improvement. It had 
long been the engrossing object of the political aspirations of the 
burghers—an object for which they were probably more ardently 
zealous than they have been for any subsequent legislatorial 
amelioration — since the first step out of absolute slavery is ever 
more delightful than any amount of accession to liberty already 
possessed. ‘There would have been more cause for surprise in 
De Montfort’s neglecting than in his adopting this long-desired in- 
novation, now that the arbitrary faction were prostrate at his feet. 
And, if any further evidence were requisite to show that he was 
acting from no arbitrary or whimsical assumption of his own, we 
find it in the great fact, that in spite of all Edward's efforts to 
avoid resorting. to what he desired to consider and represent as 
the momentary expedient of a rebellious adversary, yet, in the 
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later part of his reign, he found himself under an absolute ne- 
cessity of solemnly recognizing the parliamentary existence of 
the citizens and burgesses. 

Yet it seems not unlikely, that this concession of Leicester’s to 
the wants of the age and the demands of true policy, gave um- 
brage to some of his coadjutors. The barbarous contempt with 
which a military aristocracy, so recently sprung from a desolating 
and expropriating conquest, regarded the great agent of civiliza- 
tion, commerce — though its harshness was abating in proportion 
as the broad distinction between Norman and Saxon was disap- 

earing in the gradual fusion of blood and language, still subsisted 
in mighty force. Motives of this nature probably contributed 
materially to that defection of De Montfort’s colleague, the 
young Ear] of Gloucester, which, facilitating the escape of Prince 
Edward, enabled the latter to fall upon Leicester by surprise, 
with greatly superior numbers, and annihilate the high-raised 
hopes of the nation, by exterminating the élite of its defenders 
in the remorselessly sanguinary battle of Evesham, fought on 
Tuesday, the 6th of August, 1265. 

This fierce and murderous conflict was fatal to the patriotic 
cause. The loss of its magnanimous and sagacious leader, toge- 
ther with so many of his distinguished brethren in arms and in 
council, was irreparable. Henry used so decisive a victory, as 
he had been accustomed to use minor advantages. ‘The king 
distinguished himself by nothing but the unmanly insolence of a 
feeble mind intoxicated by undeserved success.” He packed a 
parliament at his own discretion, whose acts profusely gratified 
the revenge and rapacity of himself and his minions. And he 
now finally and triumphantly trampled, with contumely un- 
bounded, upon the Charter to which he had so repeatedly, so- 
lemnly, and religiously sworn—the instrument which, for half a 
century, had been the sacred watchword of English liberty, a 
gospel of political salvation in the eyes and hearts of the people, to 
whom it was endeared the more for the chequered and protracted 
struggles it had cost them. 

Dark and heavy was the gloom which now settled on the spirits 
of the English nation. When, after fifty years of scarcely inter- 
mitted contest, they had seemed, in the opening of this year, 
1265, to be on the very point of establishing those parliamentary 
securities, for want of which the Charter had hitherto been little 
else than a verbal illusion — when the direst and most perjured 
foes to their freedom seemed prostrate at their feet — in the mo- 
ment of highest elation and brightest expectation; to receive 
such a blow, so sudden and so deadly, was doubly bitter—in- 
supportably disheartening—a grief too deep for tears, that looked 
round in vain for consolation upon earth. But they lived in an 
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age when, under great strokes of national as well as individual 
calamity, men cast their eyes to heaven undoubtingly—when the 
bruised spirit had a secure refuge and solace in religious faith 
and hope; and they belonged to a nation which had ever been 
remarkable for its fervent and intimate combination of religious 
with patriotic devotion — a combination which, in that Catholic 
time, necessarily concentred and embodied itself in the crown of 
martyrdom decreed by public opinion to such distinguished 
leaders as fell in the struggle for their country’s welfare or de- 
fence. On the death of De Montfort, to borrow the eloquent 
language of M. Thierry, “the old patriotic superstition of the 
English was awakened in his favour. Being an enemy to the 
foreigners, and, as a contemporary writer expresses it, a defender 
of the rights of lawful property, he was honoured with the same 
title as the popular gratitude had conferred upon those who, in 
the time of the Norman invasion, had devoted themselves in de- 
fence of the country. Simon, like them, received the appellation 
of defender of the natives. ‘To call him traitor and rebel was 
declared to be a falsehood; and lie was proclaimed a saint and 
martyr as much as Thomas Becket himself.” 

The contemporary ballad on the fall of De Montfort is one 
of those effusions which convey the peculiar tone of a nation’s 
feelings under powerful excitement, with a depth and truth which 
no powers of dissertation, or even of narration, can adequately 
render. The original piece is in the Anglo-Norman French of 
the day, and was first printed by Mr Ritson, in his collection of 
‘Ancient Songs and Ballads,’ from a MS. of Edward the 
Second’s time, in the Bodleian Library. The following transla- 
tion of it was made, at Mr Ritson’s request, by Mr George 
Ellis, the able editor of ‘ Specimens of the Early English Poets.’ 


In song my grief shall find relief, 
Sad is my verse and rude; 

I sing in tears our gentle peers 
Who fell for England’s good. 

Our peace they sought, for us they fought, 
For us they dared to die ; 

And where they sleep, a mangled heap, 
Their wounds for vengeance cry. 

On Evesham’s plain is Montfort slain, 
Well skilled the war to guide ; 

Where streams his gore shall all deplore 
Fair England’s flower and pride. 


Ere Tuesday’s sun its course had run, 
Our noblest chiefs had bled : 

While rush’d to fight each gallant knight, 

Their dastard vassals fled : 
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Still undismay’d, with trenchant blade 
They hew’d their desperate way : 
Not strength or skill to Edward’s will, 
But numbers gave the day. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


Yet, by the blow that laid thee low, 
Brave earl, one palm was given ; 
Nor less at thine than Becket’s shrine 
Shall rise our vows to heaven ! 
Our church and laws, your common cause ; 
’T was his the church to save ; 
Onur rights restor’d, thou, generous lord, 
Shalt triumph in thy grave. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh,* 
Our justice and our friend, 
Borne down with wrong, amidst the throng, 
Has met his wretched end. 
Sir Henry’s fate need I relate, 
Our Leicester’s gallant son, 
Or many a score dive more, 
By Gloucester’s hate undone. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


Each righteous lord who brav’d the sword, 
And for our safety died, 
With conscience pure shall aye endure 
Our martyr’d saint beside. 
That martyr’d saint was never faint 
To ease the poor man’s care ; 
With gracious will he shall fulfil 
Our just and earnest prayer. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


On Montfort’s breast a hair-cloth vest 
His pious soul proclaim’d ; 
With ruffian hand the ruthless band 
That sacred emblem stained : 
And, to assuage their impious rage, 
His lifeless corpse defaced, 
Whose powerful arm long saved from harm 
The realm his virtues graced. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


Now all draw near, companions dear, 
To Jesus let us pray, 

That Montfort’s heir his grace may share, 
And learn to heaven the way. 





Ph bane iw tema made grand-justiciary at the time of enacting the 
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No priest I name; none, none I blame, 
or aught of ill surmise : 
Yet, for the love of Christ above, 
I pray, be churchmen wise. 
On Evesham’s plain, &c. 


No good, I ween, of late is seen, 
By earl or baron done ; 
Nor knight or squire to fame aspire, 
Or dare disgrace to shun. 
Faith, truth, are fled, and, in their stead, 
Do vice and meanness rule ; 
E’en on the throne may soon be shown 
A flatterer or a fool. i 
On Evesham’s plain, &c, 


Brave martyr’d chief! no more our grief 
For thee or thine shall flow ; 
Among the blest, in heaven ye rest 
From all your toils below. 
But, for the few, the gallant crew, 
Who here in bonds: remain,* 
Christ condescend their woes to end, 
And break the tyrant’s chain ! 
On Evesham’s plain, &e.+ 


So much for the sad and plaintive side of the national senti- 
ment—the side of dim hope and melancholy resignation. Now 
turn we to other and more cheerful notes. If, since the fatal 
field of Hastings, no day had ever been so disastrous to English 
freedom as that of Evesham,—if the great cause of constitu- 
tional establishment had its Haroldt in De Montfort,—it had 





« En prisone dure, says the ballad, alluding to the fate of the very few made 
prisoners at Evesham, in consequence of their having been found breathing among 
the slain after the general carnage, 


+ We add one stanza in the original language. 


Chaunter mestoit, mon cuer le voit, 
En un dure langage, 
Tut enploraunt fust fet le chaunt, 
De nostre duz baronage. 
Qe pur la pees, si loynz aprés, — 
Se Jesserent detrere, 
l.or cors trencher e dernenbrer, 
Pur salver Engletere. 
Ore est ocys la flor de pris, 
Qe taunt savoit de guere, 
Ly quens Mountfort, sa dure mort 
Molt enplorra la terre. 


¢ It may here be mentioned, as completing the parallel between Hastings and 
Evesham, and as a curious illustration of the persevering consistency with which 
in that age.the Roman court, in England at least, took the post of despotism against 
public liberty, that the catastrophe of 1265 gave his Holiness exceeding delight. 
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also its Hereward—yet more persevering and invincible than 
him of old —in Robert Hood, the “ famosissimus sicarius,” 
whom our worthy Scottish friend Fordun numbers among the 
exheredati et banniti of this melancholy period. We have 
already quoted the passage from his continuator, the abbot 
Bower, wherein he tells us that, in the year after that in which 
the battle of Evesham was fought, * Relectn Hode nunc inter 
fruteta et dumeta silvestria exulabat.” 

If the very form of our hero’s name, so authentically recorded, 
as well as the nature of his habitual weapons, were not in them- 
selves quite enough to indicate the class of English freemen to 
which he originally belonged, the whole tenor of the oldest of 
the metrical narratives respecting him, coinciding entirely with 
what the facts just adverted to suggest, might be held to be 
decisive. The very first stanza of the last-mentioned composi- 
tion, which we shall show to be cotemporary with the Scottish 
chroniclers, has these lines,— 

I shall you tell of a good yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. 


And throughout the piece, which is of great length, he pre- 
serves with rigorous consistency the yeoman’s character. To 
this description of him all the older class of ballads adhere 
without exception: it is only some of the later song and play- 
mongers that have been pleased to dignify him, as they thought, 
by turning him into a disinherited Earl of Huntingdon. 

To Chaucer’s graphic and all-comprehensive pencil we are 
indebted, in that glorious gallery of national and professional 
character which precedes his ‘ Canterbury ‘Tales,’ for a fine, 
exaet, and lusty sketch of the yeoman cf the day—such as might 
have suited the outward man, at least, of the great north-country 
archer himself :— 


And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene. 
A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily. 

Wel coude he dresse his takel yemanly ; 

His arwes drouped not with fetheres lowe. 
And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe. 





“ The news of the victory of Evesham filled him with joy. He instantly wrote 
to the king and the prince to express his gratitude to the Almighty for so pro- 
pitious an event.” Such is the literal testimony of Dr Lingard (Hist. of 
Eng. 2d ed. vol. iii, p. 207)—a very unsuspicious witness to a fact of this nature. 
In the present case, truth is most strongly on the Doctor’s side; for in those days, 
whether the potentate were a tiger like William, a hyena like John, or a weasel 
like-Henry, the impartial court of Rome ever backed the tyrant. Henry, like 
John, took his most solemn and tremendous constitutional oaths in full relianee 
on its absolutions, It was the principal and most shameless accomplice in his 
blackest perjuries. 
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A not-hed hadde he, with a broune visage. 
Of wood-craft coude he wel alle the usage. 
Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer, 

And by his side a sword and a bokeler, 

And on that other side a gaie daggere, 
Harneised wel, and sharpe as point of spere: 
A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene. 

An horne he bare, the baudrik was of grene. 
A forster was he sothely as I gesse. 


The yeoman and the bow, in short, were inseparable; and, 
in any military force of that day, formed the main strength 
of the combatants on foot, as the knights and esquires, with 
their lances, composed that of the horsemen. Now, the chivalry 
and the yeomanry had most cordially combined against the 
tyrannical and treacherous King Henry; and Robert Hood, no 
doubt, had drawn his formidable weapon with good effect at 
Lewes or at Evesham. He had drawn too strong a bow, in too 
good and old a cause, to be one of the first to Jay it down, and 
submit himself to the tender mercies of Henry and his creatures. 
Let it rot be thought that a man of his station was beneath the 
royal vengeance — baron, knight, squire, yeoman, burgess— 
Henry’s “ great revenge had stomach for them all.” In his 
parliament of Winchester, which he assembled with ali speed 
for the express purpose of glutting that ‘ stomach,” it was 
enacted, amongst other things, that the citizens of London, for 
their obstinacy and excesses, should for feit their charter ; and that 
the estates of all who had adhered to the late Earl of Leicester 
should be confiscated ; although, as a special grace and favour, 
this last article was afterwards qualified by a declaration wherein 
the king granted pardon to such as could show that they had acted 
by compulsion. ; 

** These measures, however,” Dr Lingard admits (though 
otherwise a most unblushing apologist of Henry and his court), 
‘‘ were not calculated to restore the public tranquillity. ‘The 
sufferers, prompted by revenge, or compelled by want, had 
again recourse to the sword: the mountains, forests, and morasses, 
furnished them with places of retreat ; and the flames of predatory 
warfare were kindled in most parts of the kingdom. To reduce 
these partial, but successive insurrections, occupied Prince 
Edward the better part of two years. He first compelled Simon 
de Montfort* and his associates, who had sought an asylum in 
the Isle of Axholm, to submit to the award which should be given 
by himself and the King of the Romans.+ He next led his forces 








* Son and heir of the late Earl of Leicester. r 
+ King Henry’s brother, entitled King of the Romans, on account of his pre- 
tensions as Emperor elect of Germany. 
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against the men of the Cinque Ports, who had long been distin- 
guished by their attachment to Leicester, and who, since his fall, 
had by their piracies interrupted the commerce of the narrow seas, 
and made prizes of all ships belonging to the king’s subjects. ‘The 
capture of Winchelsey, which was carried by storm, taught them 
to respect the authority of the sovereign: and their power by 
sea made the prince desirous to recal them to their duty and 
attach them to the crown. They swore fealty to Henry; and 
in return obtained a full pardon, and the confirmation of their 
privileges. From the Cinque Ports Edward proceeded to Hamp- 
shire, which, with Berkshire and Surrey, was ravaged by nu- 
merous banditti, under the command of Adam Gordon, the most 
athletic man of the age. They were surprised in a wood near 
Alton. The prince engaged in single combat with their 
leader, wounded and unhorsed him; and then, in reward of his 
valour, granted him his pardon.* Still the garrison of Kenil- 
worth} continued to brave the royal power, and even added 
contumely to their disobedience. ‘To subdue these obstinate 
rebels it was necessary to summon the chivalry of the kingdom : 
but the strength of the place defied all the efforts of the 
assailants ; and the obstinacy of Hastings the governor refused 
for six months every offer which was made to him in the name 
of his sovereign. 

“ There were many, even among the royalists, who disap- 
proved of the indiscriminate severity exercised by the parliament 
at Winchester; and a possibility was suggested of granting 
indulgence to the sufferers, and at the same time satisfying those 
who had profited by their forfeitures. With this view a com- 
mittee was opres of twelve prelates and barons, whose award 
was confirmed by the king in parliament, and called the dictum 
de Kenilworth. ‘They divided the delinquents into three classes.” 
In the first class were the defenders of Kenilworth; ‘the second 
comprised al/ who, on different occasions, had drawn the sword 
against their sovereign: in the third were numbered those who, 
though they had not fought under the banner, had accepted offices 
under the authority, of Leicester. To all was given the option 
of redeeming their estates by the payment to the actual pos- 
sessors of certain sums of money, to the amount of seven years’ 
value by delinquents of the first class, of five by those of the 
second, and of two years or one year by those of the third. 
Provisions were inade for the sale of parts of the estates in order 





th. this adventure we shall presently have occasion to advert more par~ 
ticularly. 

t+ This place was the principal residence of the Montfort family, and was there. 
fore that in which it was the point of honour with the earl’s surviving friends to 
hold out to the utmost extremity. 
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to raise the money. Men who had no estates were to pay one 
7. of their goods and chattels, and find security for their future 
behaviour. ‘Those who had neither lands nor goods, were to 
swear that they would preserve the peace, find sureties, and stand 
to the judgment of the church. 

** By many the boon was accepted with gratitude; it was 
scornfully refused by the garrison of the Castle of Kenilworth, 
and by the outlaws who had fled to the Isle of Ely. The 
obstinacy of the former was subdued by famine; and they 
obtained from the clemency of the king the grant of their ives, 
limbs, and apparel. The latter, relying on the strength of their 
asylum, gloried in their rebellion, and occasionally ravaged the 
neighbouring country. Their impunity was, however, owing to 
the perfidy* of the Earl of Gloucester, who, without the talents, 
aspired to the fame and pre-eminence of his deceased rival. He 
expressed his disapprobation of the award: the factious+ inha- 
bitants of London chose him for their leader; and his presump- 
tion was nourished by the daily accession of outlaws from different 
parts of the country. Henry summoned his friends to the siege 
of the capital; and the earl, when he beheld from the walls the 
royal army, and reflected on the consequences of a defeat, con- 
demned his own temerity, accepted the mediation of the King 
of the Romans, and, on the condition of receiving a full pardon, 
gladly returned to his duty. His submission drew after it the 
submission of the other insurgents..... The outlaws in the 
Isle of Ely were also reduced. The king’s poverty had 
disabled him from undertaking offensive measures against them ; 
but a grant of the tenth part of the church revenues for three 

ears, which he had obtained from the Pope, infused new vigour 
into his councils: bridges were thrown over the rivers; roads 
were constructed across the marshes; and the rebels returned to 
their obedience on condition that they should enjoy the benefit of 
the Dictum of Kenilworth, which they had so contemptuously and 
obstinately refused.’’§ 

Although the reverend historian labours so hard to impress 
us with the obstinacy and perversity of those who continued 
in resistance to so just and clement a monarch,—we hope 





* It seems not once to have occurred to Dr Lingard that this earl had been 
guilty of any perfidy towards his late illustrious colleague. 

+ Dr Lingard should not have been surprised that the Londoners, after the 
Winchester parliament had seized their charter, were not in the best humour. 
After entering a few months before into the enjoyment of parliamentary privileges 
in addition to their municipal ones, to be now deprived even of the latter, was not 
exactly the right order of institutional progression. 

¢His Holiness had actually forbidden the payment of a tenth, which the clergy 
had granted to Leicester's administration, 

§ ‘ Hist. Eng.’ iii, 202-7. 
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there are few who will not sympathize with the little band 
who, making the “ shadowy desert” their dwelling-place, pre- 
ferred the unconquered outlaw’s life, beset with perils and hard- 
ships, and bereft of domestic endearments as it was, to the 
acceptance of the paltry dole of mercy held out to them by the 
mean and faithless tyrant, in an instrument, the very name of 
which seemed to mock their vanished hopes, by reminding them 
of the violated home of their venerated leader. 

To such a band the northern mountains and forests, especiall 
the latter, afforded the most eligible retreat. The “ nort 
country,” that is, the country north of Trent, was emphatically 
the outlaws’ country; and never since the day when the Con- 
queror had quenched the stubborn, still-resisting, oft-rebelling 
spirit of Northumbria in blood and flame, had that region been 
wholly without its outlaw population ;—so that our lord the king’s 
northern outlaws were as constantly familiar to men’s ears and 
imaginations as his “ Irish enemies” had been since Henry the 
Second’s time. But these were commonly few and thinly scat- 
tered, consisting chiefly of men, like Adam Bell, Clym of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudesly, “ outlawed for venyson,” 
that is, for infraction of the barbarous forest laws of the Norman 
régime. It required a great political crisis, like the one we are 
considering, and in which the friends of liberty should be de- 
cisively worsted, to bring to the outlaw forces numbers, organi- 
zation, and a leader, capable of establishing a regular guerilla 
warfare. Now, until the fall of De Montfort, as we have indi- 
cated in the foregoing pages, no defeat so truly national had 
occurred since the fight of Hastings itself, and the territorial 
conquest which followed it. 

In that first great national struggle the Isle of Ely had been 
the last great refuge and stronghold of Anglo-Saxon indepen- 
dence. ‘The commander in that Saxon camp of refuge, was a 
man of astonishing prowess, activity, and dexterity, named 
Hereward, who, after having been long settled in Flanders, had 
come over to England, to revenge upon the usurpers of his 
paternal inheritance at Bourne in y one oP aa the death of his 
father and the wrongs of his mother. His monastic contemporary, 
Ingulphus of Croyland, whose historical spirit and character bear 
a striking resemblance to those of Fordun, has left us some 
expressive traits of the vigorous career of this patriot hero.* 





* Hereward assembled his surviving kinsmen and friends, and expelled the 
Norman who had insulted his mother and taken possession of his patrimony. To 
maintain himself in his reconquered property, he carried on, all round his place of 
residence, a guerilla warfare against the foreign governors of the neighbouring 
towns and castles, wherein he first performed those extraordinary feats of strength, 
bravery, and address, which made him renowned throughout England, and induced 
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Whether Robert Hood shared in the protracted defence of 
the same Isle of Ely against Henry the Third, we know not; 
though such a combatant would probably be wherever the most 
strenuous and persevering resistance was to be made. But the 
English yeoman closely resembles the Anglo-Saxon thane in 
the manner in which he contrived to continue a war of detail 
against the victorious power long after the general defeat of the 
national cause, stimulated and encouraged, perhaps, by traditions 
yet current respecting the achievements of his predecessor. 

The next historical glimpse of him is given us in the anecdote 
related by Fordun, to which we have already alluded, and which we 
must now lay before the reader. This exhibits him fairly installed 





the patriot forces, entrenched in the marshes of Ely, unanimously to elect him as 
their leader, After a series of prodigious efforts to retard the fall of this last rem- 
nant of the Anglo Saxon cause, and when the monks of Ely, tired of short rations, 
had opened for the Conqueror an unexpected entrance into the blockaded district, 
a thousand English were slaughtered, and all the rest surrendered (says the Saxon 
Chronicle), excepting Hereward and a few of his personal followers, who escaped 
into the Lincolnshire fens, and from thence, with augmented numbers, ranged 
about in various quarters, laying ambuscades for the Normans, and giving them no 
quarter,—unwilling, says Ingulphus, that his countrymen should have fallen una- 
venged. It is not surprising that the deeds of this last stout champion of Anglo- 
Saxon independence should have become, as the same historian informs us, the 
favourite subject of the popular songs of the time, or that the people should take 
a bitter delight in singing them, with impunity, as it seems they did, in the ears of 
their Norman taskmasters, ignorant of the language in which they were composed. 
Nor were the foreign conquerors themselves insensible to the moral impression 
which such a character was calculated to make in the middle ages. While none 
of the Anglo-Saxon verses on the exploits of Hereward are now extant, some 
interesting details of his later history are furnished us in a French rhyming poem 
of the twelfth century, by Geoffrey Gaymar, existing among the MSS. of the Royal 
Library in the British Museum. Any one of his band, says the poet, would engage 
three Normans without hesitation; and the leader would often stand his ground 
against seven antagonists. From the same author it would appear that Hereward’s 
glory won him the affection of a Saxon lady who remained in possession of consi- 
derable property, her family having probably given an early adhesion to the foreign 
king. Admiring the bravery of the insurgent chieftain, she offered him her hand ; 
but used her influence to induce him to abandon his life of perilous adventure, and 
make his peace with the Conqueror. Hereward allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and accepted the king's peace, as it was called—a peace which proved as treacherous 
to him as it bad done to every other distinguished Saxon leader. One day, while 
reposing after dinner in the open air, he was surrounded by a company of armed 
men, with no arms about him but a sword and a short javelin or boar-spear, and, 
being overpowered by numbers, was slain, after killing, says the tradition, fifteen 
of his assailants. 

In an age when the union of extraordinary bodily vigour with surpassing skill 
was so much more important a requisite in a great commander than it is now, an 
individual so signally combining the qualities of an Ajax with those of an Ulysses 
might well impress the imagination, both of friend and foe. And after the severe 
proof of his military talents which he had given the Normans in his defence of Ely, 
it is no extravagant supposition, which is expressed in the old poem already cited, 
that had there been four such as he in England, the conquest would not have been 
effected. Indeed, it is not easy to estimate the difference it might have made in 
the fortunes of William, had there been a Hereward to rally the Anglo-Saxon forces 
immediately on the fall of Harold. ~ 
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in that sylvan abode in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which all 
the older traditions concur in representing as having been to the 
last his favourate retreat, and the principal centre of his devious 
and complicated movements. We cite the original passage at 
the foot of the page,* and here translate it as exactly as we are 
able :— 


‘‘ Once upon a time, in Barnsdale, where he was avoiding the 
wrath of the king and the rage of the prince, while engaged in very 
devoutly hearing mass, as he was wont to do, nor would he inter- 
rupt the service for any occasion,—one day, I say, while so at mass, 
it happened that a certain viscount and other officers of the king, 
who Vad often before molested him, were seeking after him in that 
most retired woodland spot wherein he was thus occupied. Those 
of his men who first discovered this pursuit, came and entreated 
him to fly with all speed ; but this, from reverence for the conse- 
crated host, which he was then most devoutly adoring, he abso- 
lutely refused to do. While the rest of his people were trembling 
for fear of death, Robert alone, confiding in Him whom he fearlessly 
worshiped, with the very few whom he then had beside him, encoun- 
tered his enemies, overcame them with ease, was enriched by their 
— and ransom, and was thus induced to hold ministers of the 
church and masses in greater veneration than ever, as mindful of 
the common saying— 


God hears the man that often hears the mass.” 


This mention of “the king” and “ the prince,” from whose 
vindictive pursuit the yeoman was ousains himself in the 
woodlands between Doncaster and Pontefract, clearly assigns 
this achievement to the latter part of the period of two years fol- 
lowing the battle of Evesham, during which Prince Edward was 
engaged in subduing the various bands who remained in arms in 
different quarters. The very ire and rage here spoken of, seem 
to have been so violent as could only be excited in the royal and 
the princely breast by being foiled in their efforts against the 
last and most obstinate of the insurgent bands. That one or 
more priests remained with this little fragment from the great 





* Cum ipse quondam in Barnisdale, iram regis et fremitum principis declinans, mis- 
sam, ut solitus erat, devotissimé audiret, nec aliqua necessitate volebat interrumpere 
officium, quadam die cum audiret missam, 4 quodam vicecomite et ministris regis, 
sepius per prius ipsum infestantibus, in illo secretissimo loco nemorali, ubi misse 
interfuit, exploratus, venientes ad eum qui de suis hoc perceperunt, ut omni annisu 
fugeret suggesserunt. Quod, ob reverentiam sacramenti quod tune devotissime 
venerabatur, omnino facere recusavit. Sed, ceteris suis ob metum mortis trepi- 
dantibus, Robertus tantum confisus in eum quem coluit inveritus, cum paucissimis 
qui tunc forté ei affuerunt, inimicos congressus, et eos de facili devicit, et de eorum 
spoliis ac redemptione ditatus, ministros ecclesia et missas in majori veneratione 
semper et de post habere preelegit, attendens quod vulgariter dictum est. 

Hune Deus exaudit, qui missam sepius audit. 
(‘ Scotichronicon,’ ed Hearne, p. 774; ed. Goodall, tom. ii, p, 104.) 
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wreck of the national cause, appears from the emphatic particu- 
larity with which the celebration of mass at the outlaw’s quarters 
is recorded. That the “certain viscount,” who so constantl 
molested him, and whose capture and ransom are thus selated, 
was the same who figures so prominently in the ballads as “ The 
Sheryf of Notyngham,” and what manner of personage this 
** Sheryf” really was, will shortly appear from other sources. 
An outlawed follower of De Montfort, of the yeoman class, who 
could perform such feats as the one here reiated by the Scottish 
chronicler — who could thus continue, long after even the 
valiant outlaws in other quarters had made their submission, to 
set the king’s authority, and what was much more, the skilful 
prowess of Prince Edward, and all the force and dexterity of the 
royal officers, at defiance—might well be the hero and the idol of 
the industrious classes of his time, especially of the agricultural. 
The same spirit which beheld a genuine martyr in ‘ Sir Simon,” 
saw in the marvellous achievements and escapes of the religious 
and patriotic yeoman outlaw the special protection of heaven. 
Well might he become the favourite subject of their holiday 
plays and songs; well might the ballads concerning him, as 
Fordun relates, “delight them beyond all others.” To these 
ballads themselves we must now turn for ampler narrative and 
more particular delineation of the outlaw’s life, character, and 
adventures. 

The one among these metrical compositions which, of all the 
literary sources of information respecting our hero, possesses, 
after the valuable passage in Fordun, most of the character of an 
authentic historical document, is a long metrical narrative, in the 
oldest and most ordinary ballad stanza, entitled, ‘ A Lytell Geste 
of Robyn Hode,’ divided into eight ‘‘fyttes” or cantos, and 
amounting in the whole to full four hundred and fifty stanzas. 
In considering this production, the language of which denotes it 
to be, in its present shape, at least as old as Chaucer’s time, 
and therefore of a date approaching as closely to the actual 
existence of the outlaws as that in which Fordun wrote, we must 
endeavour to divest our minds of the modern association which 
links the idea of intentional and studied fiction with that of 
metrical narration. ‘The ballad form was the only conveniently 
practicable one in which popular history could then be produced, 
and was therefore its strictly legitimate shape. ‘The writing and 
reading which (in the absence of printing) the ecclesiastics and 
richer laymen used and enjoyed, existed little for the great bulk 
of the people, not at all for those poorer and more oppressed 
classes who most fondly adopted the great freebooter as their 
hero. History 

** to their eyes her ample page, 


Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll.” 
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Monks, indeed, compiled chronicles, but not for them. Their 
only volume was the memory of the strolling minstrel,—and the 
necessity of aiding that memory by rhyme and measure, was a 
consideration quite as urgent as that of the eternal passion of 
unlettered man for song, however rude. 

The main body of this poem forms a truly heroic narrative, 
exhibiting the outlaw chieftain in the highest character assigned 
to him by tradition, that of a redresser of injuries and succourer 
of the oppressed. One signal exertion of this magnanimous 
generosity constitutes the main action of the piece. The first 
stanzas, however, of the first “ fytte,” or ballad of the series, are 
of a general nature, introductory of the hero; yet, as presenting 
an almost contemporary description of his character and way of 
life, they merit close attention, as well as diligent comparison with 
the very characteristic traits already cited from the Scottish his- 
torian. ‘The poem opens thus :— 

Lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That be of frebore blode, 

I shall you tell of a good yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. 


Robyn was a proude outlawe, 
Whayles he walked on grounde : 

So curteyse an outlawe as he was one, 
Was never none y-founde. 


Robyn stode in Bernysdale, 
And lened him to a tree, 

And by him stode Lytell Johan, 
A good yeman was he. 


The minstrel’s address to the “ gentlemen of freeborn blood,” 
is one indication that this piece was composed in the time when 
ersonal servitude was still prevalent. The term gentlemen, 
applied to the inferior class of freemen whom he was addressing, 
shows how much less distinct than formerly the line of separation 
between the Saxon and the Norman blood was becoming, since 
this term, originally appropriated to the latter race exclusively, 
was already beginning to be used, as in the present day, in mere 
courtesy to the male part of any assembly, however humble. To 
the real gentlemen of this ballad-maker’s time, the very language 
in which he composed was hardly intelligible. 

Barnsdale, we see, is still the Outlaw’s home; and ever nearest 
to his side stands Little John, his faithful and inseparable 
brother-in-arms, as he might have been termed in the language 
of chivalry, the constancy of whose attachment, and the affec- 
tionate language in which he is made to express it, shed such a 
peculiar tenderness even upon the darkest and most sanguinary 
parts of their traditionary history. The ‘Lytell Geste,’ after 
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mentioning ‘‘ good Scathelock” ‘and “‘ Much the Miller’s Sone,” 
as being, next to Little John, among Robin’s most constant 
attendants, thus continues :— 


Then he spake him Lytell Johan 
All unto Robyn Hode, 

Mayster, yf ye wolde dyne betyme, 
It wolde do you moch good. 


Robin, however, tells him he has no inclination to dine until 
some baron, knight or squire shall come that way, that may be 
made to “ paye for the best.”” The ballad then celebrates his 
devotion—with some little exaggeration, it will perhaps be 
thought :— 

A good maner than had Robyn, 
In londe where that he were ; 

Every day or he wolde dyne 
Three messes wolde he here ; 


The one in the worship of the fader, 
The other of the holy goost, 

The thyrde was of our dere lady, 
That he loved of all other moste. 


Robyn loved our dere lady : 
For doute of dedely synne, 
Wolde he never do company harme 
That ony woman was ynne. 


The three masses before dinner we may venture to consider 
somewhat apocryphal; but the devotion to the Virgin, and the 
respect for the female sex, pervade the whole body of the tradi- 
tions as constantly and not less beautifully than does the friend- 
ship with Little John. 

We are then presented with an abstract of what may be 
termed the Robinnic dispensation, or table of Robin Hood’s com- 
mandments to his people : 

Mayster, then sayd Lytell Johan, 
And we our borde shall sprede, 

Tell us whether we shall gone, 
And what lyfe we shall lede; 


Where we shall take, where we shall leve, 
Where we shall abide behynde, 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall reve, 
Where we shall bete and bynde. 


Ther of no fors, —e Robyn, 
We shall do well ynough ; 

But loke ye do no housbonde harm 
That tylleth with his plough ; 
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No more ye shall no good yeman 
That walketh by grene wode shawe, 
Ne no knyght ne no squyér 
That wolde be a good felawe. 


These byshoppes and these archebyshoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde ; 

The hye sheryfe of Notynghame, 
Him holde in your mynde. 


Robin then sends out John, Much, and Scathelock (the Scarlet 
of the later legends), who are represented as the only men stay- 
ing with him at that time, to look out for a guest before he will 
consent to go to dinner. Shortly they espy a knight, who comes 
riding along a by-way through Barnsdale, and whose disconsolate 
aspect is thus feelingly described :— 

All dreri then was his semblaunte, 
And lytell was hys pryde ; 

His one fote in the sterope stode, 
That other waved besyde. 


His hode hangyng over his eyen two, 
He rode in symple aray ; 

A soryer man than he was one 
Rode never in somer’s day. 


Little John courteously bends his knee to the stranger knight, 
welcomes him to the green-wood, and tells him that his master 
has waited for him three hours fasting. 

Who is your mayster? said the knyght. 
Johan sayde, Robyn Hode. 

He is a good yeman, sayde the knyght, 
Of hym I have herde moch good. 


The knight, indeed, prudently takes the hint which John has 
so politely given, and at once consents to accompany him and 
his two comrades to their master’s abode; although he tells 
them his purpose was to have dined that day at Blythe or Don- 
caster. When they arrive at ‘‘the lodge dore,” Robin supports 
his character for courtesy, by casting back his hood and kneeling 
. welcome his knightly guest. ‘They proceed forthwith to 

inner. 
They washed togyder, and wyped bothe, 
And set tyll theyr dynere : 
Brede and wyne they had ynough, 
And nombles of the dere ; 


Swannes and fesauntes they had full good, 
And foules of the revere ; 

There fayled never so lytell a byrde, 

That ever was bred on brere. 
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‘So far the knight’s entertainment goes smoothly enough. In 
the fulness of his heart, and of his stomach, 


Gramercy, syr, said he, 
Such a dyner had I not 
Of all these wekes thre. 


If I come agayne, Robyn, 
Here by this countré, 

As good a dyner I shall the make, 
As thou hast made to me. 


This promissory speech of the knight’s, however, not being 
the sort of coin which Robin is accustomed to take in payment 
from guests of gentle condition, he gives the following very sig- 
nificant hint :— 

Gramercy, knyght, sayd Robyn, 
My dyner when I have, 

I was never so gredy, by dere worthy god, 
My dyner for to crave. 


But pay or ye wende, sayd Robyn, 
Me thynketh it is good ryght: 
It was never the maner, by dere worthy god, 
A yeman to pay for a knyght. 
The knight, however, protests most solemnly that he has but 
ten shillings in his colleen; and this declaration immediately 
brings to view the generous side of the outlaw’s character :— 


Yf thou have no more, sayd Robyn, 
I wyll not one peny ; 

And yf thou have need of ony more, 
More shall I len the. 


Accordingly Little John, directed by his master, searches the 
knight’s coffer, finds “ but even halfe a pounde,” and reports to 
Robin, “ Sir, the knyght is trewe enough.” Whereupon 


Fyll of the best wyne, sayd Robyn, 
The knyght shall begynne ; 
Moch wonder thynketh me 
Thy clothynge is so thinne. 


He sounds the knight as to the cause of his strongly apparent 
poverty, telling him he suspects that he has either been made a 
ight by compulsion, or raised to knighthood from the estate of 

a yeoman ; or that he has been prodigal and quarrelsome, a slave 
to vice or the prey of usurers. The knight rejects all these sup- 
ositions; declares that within two or three years before he had 
een worth four hundred a year (money of that day); but that 
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his son and heir having, apparently in tilting, slain a Lancashire 
knight and squire, he had, to save him from the penal conse- 

uences, mortgaged his lands to the abbot of St ery at York, 
for four hundred pounds, the money to be repaid by a certain 
day, or the lands to be forfeited. Robin asks him what he thinks 
of doing, in case he lose his estate ? 


Hastely I wyll me buske, sayd the knyght, 
Over the salte see, 

And se where Cryst was quycke and deed 
On the mounte of Calvare. 


Farewell, frende, and have good daye, 
It may noe better be 
Teeres fell out of his eyen two ; 
He wold have gone his waye— 
Farewell, frendes, and have good day 
I ne have more to pay. 


He is thus departing, leaving his ten shillings behind him; but 
is staid by Robin’s asking him, ‘‘ Where by thy frendes?”—to 
which he gives the answer true in most such cases, that while he 
*‘was ryche inow at home,” he had friends in plenty, but that 
not one of them knew him in his distress. 





For ruthe then wepte Lytell Johan, 
Scathelocke and Much in fere. 
Fylle of the best wyne, sayd Robyn, 

For here is a symple chere. 


Robin then asks the knight if he have any friends that will be 
his borrows, that is, securities, in case the money can be lent him 
to redeem his land; but the knight assures him he has none 
“but god that dyed onatree.” To this latter security Robin 
decidedly objects :— 

Do waye thy japes, sayd Robyn 
Therof wyit right cone 
Wenest then I will have God to borowe ? 
Peter, Paule, or Johan ? 


Nay, by him that me made, 
And shope both sonne and mone, 
Fynde a better borowe, sayd Robyn, 
Or mony getest thou none. 


The a is now at his last shift; but luckily hits the nail 
on the head by the following rejoinder :— 
I have none other, sayd the knyght, 
The sothe for to say, 
But yf it be our dere lady ; 
She fayted me never on this day. 
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That Robin should accept the personal security of the Virgin, 
after declining that of Christ = his chief apostles, is quite in 
harmony with the devotional spirit of that age, as well as with 
his own especial devotion to ‘‘ our dere lady,” whom, as we have 
already seen, “ he loved of all other moste.” And accordingly, 


By dere worthy god, sayd Robyn 
To seeke all England thorowe, ; 
Yet founde I never to my pay 
A moch better borowe. 


Come now forthe, Lytell Johan, 
And goo to my tresouré, 

And brynge me four hondred pounde 
And loke that it well tolde be. 


The colloquy which follows among Robin’s three trusty officers, 
and their appeals in the course of it to Robin himself, beautifully 
exhibits their hearty promptitude, especially that of Little John, 
to second their master’s munificent intentions. John proposes 
that, over and above the loan of-money, they shall give him a 
new  lyveray,” or suit of clothes; adding— 


For ye have scarlet and grene, mayster, 
And many a ryche aray ; 

There is no marchaunte in mery Englonde 
So riche, I dare well saye. 


John is accordingly ordered to give the knight three yards of 
cloth of each colour, and take care that there was good measure : 
whereupon 


Lytell Johan toke none other mesure 
But his bowe tre; 

And of every handfull that he met 
He lept over fotes thre. 

What devilkyns draper, sayd litell Much, 
Thinkyst thou to be? 


At which Scathelocke jocosely and pithily remarks, 


By god allmyght, 
Johan may gyve hym the better mesure, 
By God, it cost him but lyght. 


John next proposes the gift of a good horse, * to lede home al 
this good.” 
Take hym a gray courser, sayd Robyn, 
And a sadell newe ; 
He is our ladyes messengere, 
God lene that he be true. 
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To this Much adds “ a good palfraye, to mayntayne him in his 
ryght;” and Scathelocke” a payre of botes, for he is a gentyll 
knyght.” 


What shall thou gyve him, Lytel Johan? sayd 
Robyn. 
Syr, a payre of gylte spores clene, 
To pray for all this company : 
od brynge hym out of tene ! 


The list of presents being thus completed, Robin, in answer to 
the knight’s inquiry, fixes that day twelvemonth for repayment 
of the money, “ under this grene wode tre,” and adds this con- 
cluding favour— 


It were grete shame, sayd Robyn, 
A knyght alone to ryde, 

Without squyer, yeman, or page, 
To walke by hys syde. 


I shall the lene Lytyll Johan my man, 
For he shall be thy knave ; 

In a yemans steed he may the stonde, 
Yf thou grete nede have. 


And so ends the first  fytte” or rhapsody of this genuinely 
popular epic. 


The second fytte opens thus :— 


Nowe is the knyght went on his way ; 
This game he thought full good ; 
When he loked on Bernysdale, 
He blyssed Robyn Hode : 


And when he thought on Bernysdale, 
On Scathelock, Much, and Johan, 

He blyssed them for the best company 
That ever he in come. 


Then spake that gentyll knyght, 
To Lytel Johan gan he saye, 

To morrowe I must to Yorke toune, 
To Saynt Mary abbay ; 


And to the abbot of that place 
Four hundred pounde I must pay : 
And but I be there upon this nyght, 
My londe is lost for ay. 


The scene aceordingly changes to St Mary’s Abbey at York, 
the principal monastery there, and one of the most important in 
that part of England, at atime, too, when the relative importance 
of the great old civil and ecclesiastical metropolis of the North 
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was far greater than it is now; and not only the king’s justices, 
but the king himself, was often lodged in the apartments and 
entertained out of the ample revenues of St Mary’s. It is a fine 
dramatic transition from Robin Hood’s woodland lodge to the 
abbot’s dining-hall; and the contrast is yet more interesting 
between the treatment which the knight has received from the 
outlawed yeoman and that which he meets from the holy father, 
quite as strong in law asin gospel, to whom he has pawned his 
estate. In describing the latter, however, the popular poet deals 
in none of that coarse exaggeration, and indiscriminate decrying 
of the monastic character, which prevailed at a later period. On 
the contrary, as Chaucer, by the side of his roguish friar and his 
sensual monk, exhibits to us a modest and charitable prioress, 
and an excellent model of a clergyman, so this north country 
bard shows us the unfeeling haughtiness and rapacity of St Mary’s 
abbot relieved by contact with the kind heart and tender con- 
science of his prior. 

The abbot is introduced in the act of acquainting his brethren 
exultingly, that a certain knight* had borrowed four hundred 
pounds on {that day twelvemonth, for which all his lands were 
pledged, and, unless redeemed that very day, would be forfeited 
to the convent. The conscientious prior then speaks, and en- 
deavours to change the abbot’s eagerness into some feeling of 
indulgence towards the unfortunate knight :— 


It is full erely, sayd the pryoure, 
The day is not yet ferre gone ; 

I had lever to pay an hondred pounde, 
And lay it doune anone. 


The knyght is ferre beyond the see ; 
In Englande is his ryght 

And suffreth honger and colde, 
And many a sory nyght: 


It were grete pyté, sayd the pryoure, 
So to have his londe: 

And ye be so lyght of your conscyence, 
Ye do to him moch wronge. 


The abbot’s reply to this remonstrance is, both in spirit and 
temper, quite characteristic :— 


Thou art ever in my berde, sayd the abbot, 
By god and saint Rycharde. 


And now comes in, to reinforce his holy ire and cupidity, “a fat- 
heded monke, the heygh selerer,” that is, the treasurer of the 
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convent, who expresses himself respecting the knight with 
peculiar meekness and disinterestedness :— 


He is dede or hanged, sayd the monke, 
By god that bought me dere ; 

And we shall have to spende in this place 
Foure hondred pounde by yere. 


The ballad goes on to relate, that the chief justice, the sheriff of the 
county, &c. were inmates of the abbey at the time of the knight’s 
arrival to redeem his property ; and that the abbot had bribed the 
justice to aid him in his ah of securing the knight’s lands 
to the convent for that one year’s income only, which had already 
been advanced him. The knight, though provided with the 
redemption money, in the manner we have seen, resolves to 
simulate continued poverty, in order to put the abbot’s Christian 
charity and mercy to the proof; and accordingly presents him- 
self at the gate of the monastery in “ symple wedes.” When 
admitted, he finds the abbot and his guests at table. The scene 
which follows is described with such dramatic skill in the words 
of the ballad itself, that we must give the passage without 
mutilation :— 
Lordes were to mete isette 
In that abbotes hall ; 
The knyght went forth and kneled downe, 
And salved them grete and small. 


Do gladly, syr abbot, sayd the knyght, 
I am come to holde my day. 

The fyrst word the abbot spake, 
Hast thou brought my pay ? 


Not one peny, sayd the knyght, 
By god that maked me. 

Thou art a shrewed dettour, sayd the abbot ; 
Syr justice, drynke to me. 


What doost thou here, sayd the abbot, 
But thou haddest brought thy pay ? 
For god, than sayd the knyght, 
To pray of a lenger daye. 


7 daye is broke, sayd the justyce, 
onde getest thou none. 


‘* Now, good syr justyce, be my frende 
And fende me of my “fone.” ‘ 


I am holde with the abbot, sayd the justyce, 
Bothe with cloth and fee. 
** Now, good syr sheryf, be my frende.”’ 
Nay for god, sayd he. 
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Now, good syr abbot, be my frende, 
For thy curteysé, 

And holde my londes in thy honde 
Tyll I have made the gree ; 








** And I wyll be thy true servaunte, 
And trewely serve the, 
Tyl ye have foure hondred pounde 
Of money good and free.” 


=e 


The abbot sware a full grete othe, 
By god that dyed on a tre, 

Get the londe where thou may, 
For thou getest none of me. 


By dere worthy god, then sayd the knyght, 
That all this worlde wrought, 

But I have my londe agayne, , 
Full dere it shall be bought ; 


God that was of a mayden borne 
Lene us well to spede, 

For it is good to assay a frende 
Or that a man have nede. 
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The abbot lothely on hym gan loke, 
And vylaynesly hym gan call; 

Out, he sayd, thou false knyght, 
Spede the out of my hall. 


Thou lyest, then sayd the gentyll knight, 
Abbot in thy hal ; 

False knyght was I never, 
By god that made us all. 


Up then stode that gentyll knyght 
ho the abbot oat he, , 
To suffre a knyght to knele so longe, 

Thou canst no curteysye : 


In joustes and in tournement 
Pull ferre than have I be, 

And put myselfe as ferre in prees 
As ony that ever I se. 


What wyll ye gyve more? sayd the justyce 
And the knyght shall make a releyse ; , 
And elles dare I safly swere 
Ye holde never your londe in pres. 


An hondred pounde, sayd the abbot. 
The justyce said, Gyve him two. 
Nay, be god, sayd the knyght, 
Yet gete ye it not soo: | 
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Though ye wolde gyve a thousande more, 
Yet were ye never the nere ; 

Shall there never be myn eyre 

Abbot, justyse, ne frere. 


He sterte hym to a borde anone, 
Tyll a table rounde, 

And there he shoke out of a bagge 
Even foure hondred pounde. 


Have here thy golde, syr abbot, sayd the knyght, 
Which that thou lentest me ; 

Haddest thou ben curteys at my comynge, 
Rewarde sholdest thou have be. 


The abbot sat styll, and ete no more, 
For all his ryall chere ; 

He cast his hede on his sholder, 
And fast began to stare. 


Take me my golde agayne, sayd the abbot, 
Syr justyce, that I toke the. 

Not a peny, sayd the justyce, 
By God that dyed on a tree. 


“ Syr abbot, and ye men of lawe, 
Now have I holde my daye ; 
Now shall I have my londe agayne, 
For ought that you can saye.” 


The knight then walks unceremoniously out of the hall, and 
puts on * his good clothynge” at the abbey gate :— 


Then, when the knight has got together the four hundred 





He went him forthe full mery syngynge, 
As men have told in tale ; 

His lady met hym at the gate, 
At home in Wierysdale. 


Welcome, my lorde, sayd his lady ; 
Syr, lost is all your good ? 

Be mery, dame, sayd the knyght, 
And praye for Robyn Hode, 


That ever his soule be in blysse ; 
He holpe me out of my tene; 

Ne had not be his kyndenesse, 
Beggers had we ben. 


The abbot and I acordyd ben; 
He is served of his pay ; 

The good yeman lent it me, 
As I came by the way. 
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pounds, to repay to his generous creditor, we have an account 
of his expedition to Barnsdale for that purpose, contrasting 
beautifully with the description of his forlorn appearance there 
on the former occasion :— 


He purveyed hym an hondred bowes, 
The strenges welle dyght, 

An hondred shefe of arowes good, 
The hedes burnyshed full bryght, 


And every arowe an elle longe, 
With pecocke well y-dyght, 

Inocked all with white sylver ; 
It was a semly syght. 


He purveyed hym an hondreth men, 
Well harneysed in that stede, 

And hymselfe in that same sute, 
And clothed in whyte and rede. 


He bare a launsgay in his honde, 
And aman ledde his male; 

And reden with a lyght songe, 
Unto Bernysdale. 


On the way the knight stops to rescue, ‘‘ for love of Robyn 
Hode,” a yeoman from foul play at a wrestling-match 3 at which, 
though he had fairly won the prize, yet being far from home, 
and having no friend with him, he was in danger of being 
treacherously slain. With this action terminates the second 
“ fytte” of the narrative, leaving the knight in the middle of 
his journey to Robin Hood’s head-quarters. 

The third ‘ fytte,” abruptly dropping the thread of the 
knight’s adventures, exhibits to us Little John as the principal 
figure :— 

Lyth and lysten, gentyll men, 
All that now be here; 
Of Lytell Johan, that was the knyghtes man, 
Good myrthe ye shall here. 


Accordingly, a strain of lusty humour pervades this ballad; 
while its incidents 4 the way for the most tragic part of 
the story. As it also brings “the proude sheryf of Notyng- 


ham” prominently on the scene, it is necessary, in order 
to clear away much confusion, that we should point out more 
distinctly than has hitherto been done, who was the personage 
that, in the popular parlance of that day, really bore the title 
in question. It may seem surprising that Ritson, in particular, 
who spent so much earnest antiquarian labour upon the great 
outlaw’s history, should not have attended more to this point; 
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seeing that this same sheriff of Nottingham, as the ballads con- 
stantly entitle him, has ever been, in the popular apprehen- 
sion, the leading figure among Robin Hood’s warlike antagonists ; 
as, indeed, in this most om apf historical of the legends, which 
we are now examining, he is, as we have seen, the only individual 
specifically marked out for hostility in Robin’s general instruc- 
tions to his followers. 

In the new organization of the country, which William of 
Normandy, as he pushed his conquest northward, had introduced 
for the maintenance of his violent acquisition, the situation of 
Nottingham naturally fixed the attention of his military eye. 
The subjugation of the country north of Trent lay before him 
as a distinct} and arduous undertaking: and considering the un- 
bending spirit of the Northern English, the contiguity of their 
territory to Scotland, the convenience of its coasts for the recep- 
tion of Danish succours, and the large proportion of mountain 
and forest spread over its surface, he might foresee that it would 
long continue to be the least secure portion of his new dominions 
—the natural asylum and rendezvous for all the proud and daring 
spirits who should prefer a life of hard and sear’ aoe freedom, not 
only to the more galling of the new political chains, but even 


“ 





—before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp.” 


Here, then, he felt that it most especially behoved him to make 
sure his ground as he advanced. ow, in travelling northward 
from Leicester, as you cross the Trent by the old bridge on 
one of the ancient roads from London to York, there meets your 
eye, a mile beyond, a precipitous rock, forming the western 
extremity of the amphitheatrical elevation, on the acclivity of 
which lies the ancient town of Nottingham. That steep and lofty 
point, being also the most southern termination of the great 
elevated Sherwood Forest sand tract, and commanding not onl 
the passage of the Trent, but an important town through ar | 
lay the communication between the south of England and the 
north, was pitched upon by the Conqueror for the site of one 
of his most formidable fortresses, which he designed to make a 
key of the North, and bulwark of the South. 

In this light the royal castle of Nottingham continued to be 
regarded long after the period of which we are especially treating, 
and the keeping of it was always confided to some one sup- 
posed to be zealously attached to the king’s person. With 
the command of the castle was joined the government of the 
shires of Nottingham and Derby, and commonly, also, the war- 
denship of the great royal forest of Sherwood, extending from 
Nottingham thirty miles northward, on both sides, though chiefly 
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to the left, of the great northern road, and contiguous at its 
further extremity, to other woodlands, extending into the heart 
of the West oe altogether the most extensive 
sylvan tract in England. 

This royal governor of Nottingham, and the two adjacent 
shires, was called in the Latin formula of the royal writs a vice- 
comes, and in the Anglo-Norman French of the day, a viscomte. 
These terms, however, were utterly foreign and unpronounceable 
to the great Anglo-Saxon mass of the English people, especially 
to those of the rural districts; and they continued to apply the 
term sheriff to the royal agent who had supplanted their old 
elective local officer. It is hardly necessary to observe, how 
changed must have been the popular feelings associated with this 
word, now that it denoted the individual who, as a provincial 
representative of the foreign despotism, was the great scourge 
and curse of their district. Every man who was his enemy they 
regarded as their friend; every man who could make head against 
him, they adopted as their hero. ‘This was the case even in ordi- 
nary times: we may suppose how much these feelings were 
heightened after such a political crisis as the one to m AN our 

resent subject more immediately relates. The “ Sheryf of 
eapeatenn” both as governor of the district and keeper of the 
forest, would have to display especial zeal and activity against 
the outlawed remains of the patriot forces—and the more so, that 
Nottingham castle, being one of those placed as securities in the 
hands of the barons by the Provisions of Oxford, had been given 
by them into the keeping of “the good Sir Hugh” le Despenser, 
who fell at Evesham. 

All things, then, concurred to establish a perpetual and merci- 
less warfare between the hero of Barnsdale and the governor of 
Nottingham: and of these hostilities, Sherwood forest, extend- 
ing most of the way between, was necessarily the principal 
theatre. 

After these explanations we return to the “good myrthe ” 
which this third “ fytte” promises concerning Little John. 
While yet serving the knight, to whom Robin has lent him, he 
is represented as showing, among other yeomen, his transcendent 
skill in archery, on an occasion when the “sheryf” happened to 
be present. ‘The latter thinks him the best bowman he has ever 
seen; and John, in answer to his inquiries, tells him he was born 
in Holderness, that his name is “ Reynolde Grenelefe,” and that 
the knight-in question is his master. The “sheryf” gets the 
knight’s permission to take the pretended Reynold Grenelefe 
into his service for a twelyemonth ; for which Reynold’s fee is to 
be twenty marks. 
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Now so God me helpe, sayd Lytel Johan, 
And be my trewe lewté, 

I shall be the worste servaunte to hym 
That ever yet had he. 


John verifies his own prediction, after the following manner. 
Lying in bed late one morning, when the “sheryf” is gone 
hunting, he loses his breakfast, and thereby gains an excellent 
occasion for quarrelling with the upper servants of the house. 
The steward tells him he shall have no dinner till his master 
comes home; and the butler fastens the buttery door. John, 
however, “gave the buteler such a rap” as nearly broke his 
back, burst the door open with his foot, and then 


Lytell Johan ete, and Lytell Johan dronke, 
The whyle that he wolde. 


Nevertheless, his stiffest bout was yet to come; for 


The sheryfe had in his kechyn a coke, 
A stoute man and a bolde. 


I make myn avowe to god, sayd the coke, 
Thou arte a shrewde hynde, 

In an householde to dwel, 
For to ask thus to dyne. 


And then he lent Lytel Johan 
Goud strokes thre. 


John was mightily pleased with these “ goud strokes,” as they 
gave him promise of a worthy recruit for his real master’s 
service :— 

I make myn avowe, sayd Lytell Johan, 
These strokes lyketh well me. 


Thou art a bolde man and an hardy, 
And so thynketh me ; 

And or I passe fro this place, 
Asayed better shalt thou be. 


Lytell Johan drewe a good swerde, 
The coke toke another in honde ; 

They thought nothynge for to fle, 
But styfly for to stonde. 


After an hour’s broad-sword play without drawing blood, so 
equally were they matched, 
I make myn avowe to god, sayd Lytell Johan, 
And be my trewe lewté, 
Thou art one of the best swerdemen 
That ever yet sawe I me. 
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Coowdest thou shote as well in a bowe, 
To grene wood thou sholdest with me, 

And two tymes in the yere thy clothynge 
Ichaunged sholde be ; 


And every yere of Robyn Hode 
Twenty marke to thy fee. 

Put up thy swerde, sayd the coke, 
And felowes wyll we be. 


He then regales John with “the nombles of a doo, good 
brede, and full good wyne ;” 


And when they had dronken well, 
Ther trouthes togyder they plyght, 

That they wolde be with Robyn 
That ylke same daye at nyght. 


They do not, however, intend to go empty-handed. The new 
allies, their courage well fortified with meat and drink, repair to 
‘the tresure hous,” break the locks, and carry off the “ sheryf’s” 
silver plate :— 


Also they toke the good pence, 
Thre hondred pounde and thre ; 
And dyde them strayt to Robyn Hode, 
Under the grene wode tre. 


In answer to Robin’s inquiry, ‘‘ What tydynges fro Notyng- 
ham ?” John tells him, 


‘Well the greteth the proude sheryfe, 
And sende the here by me 
His coke and hys sylver vessell, 
And thre hondred pounde and thre.” 


I mak myn avow to god, sayd Robyn, 
And to the trenyté, 

It was never by his good wyll, 
This good is come to me. 


The ‘‘sheryf’s” misfortune, however, does not end here: 
Little John carries the joke somewhat further. And here, again, 
that we may not injure the dramatic force and discrimination of 
the original, we must cite the passage at full length :— 

Lytell Johan hym there bethought 
On a shrewed wyle ; 

Fyve myle in the forest he ran ; 
Hym happed at his wyll, 


Then he met the proud sheryf 
Huntynge with hounde and horne ; 

Lytell Johan coud his curteysye, 
And kneled hym beforne : 
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** God the save, my dere mayster, 

And Cryst the save and see.” 

Raynolde Grenelefe, sayd the sheryfe, 
Where haste thou now be? 


*¢T have be in this forést, 
A fayre sight can I se, 
Tt was one of the fayrest syghtes 
That ever yet sawe I me; 


“ Yonder I se a ryght fayre hart, 
His coloure is of grene ; 
Seven score of dere upon an herde 
Be with hym all bedene. 


‘¢ His tynde ware so sharp, maystér, 
Of sexty and well mo, 
That I durst not shote for drede 
Lest they wolde me sloo.” 


I make myn avowe to god, sayd the sheryf, 
That syght wolde I fayn se. 
“‘ Buske you thy derwarde, my dere maystér, 
Anone, and wende with me.” 


The sheryfe rode, and Lytell Johan 
Of fote he was full smarte’; 

And when they came afore Robyn— 

‘* Lo, here is the mayster harte !” 


Styll stode the proud sheryf, 
A sory man was he: 
‘‘ Wo worthe the, Raynolde Grenelefe, 
Thou hast now hetrayed me.” 


I make myn avowe to god, sayd Lytell Johan, 
Mayster, ye be to blame ; 

I was mysserved of my dynere, 
When I was with you at hame. 


Soone he was to super sette, 
And served with sylver whyte ; 
And whan the sheryf see his vessell, 
For sorowe he myght not ete. 


Make good chere, sayd Robyn Hode, 
Sheryfe, for charyteé ; 

And for the love of Lytell Johan 
Thy lyfe is graunted to the. 


When they had supped well, 

The day was all agone ; 
Robyn commaunded Lytell Johan 
To drawe of his hosen and his shone, 
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His kyrtell and his cote-a-pye 
That was furred well fyne, 
And take him a grene mantéll, 
To lappe his body therin. 


Robyn commaunded his wyght yong men, 
Under the grene wood tre, 

They shall lay in that same sorte, 
That the sheryf myght them se. 


All nyght lay that proud sheryf 
In his breche po in his sherte ; 

No wonder, it was in grene wode, 
Tho his sydes do smerte. 


Make glad chere, sayd Robyn Hode, 
Sheryfe, for charyté ; 

For this is our order, I wys, 
Under the grene wood tre. 


This is harder order, sayd the sheryfe, 
Than ony anker or frere ; 

For al the golde in mery Englonde 
I wolde not longe dwell here. 


All these twelve monethes, sayd Robyn, 
Thou shalte dwell with me; 

I shall the teche, proud sheryfe, 
On outlawe for to be. 


Or I here another nyght lye, said the sheryfe, 
Robyn, nowe I praye the, 

Smyte of my hede rather to-morne, 
And I forgyve it the. 


Lete me go, then sayd the sheryf, 
For saint Charyte, 

And I wyll be thy best frende 
That ever yet had the. 


Thou shalte swere me an othe, sayd Robyn, 
On my bryght bronde, 

Thou shalt never awayte me scathe 
By water ne by londe ; 


And if thou fynde ony of my men 
By nyght or by day, 

Upon thyne othe thou shalt swere 
To helpe them that thou may. 


Now have the sheryf iswore his othe, 
And home he began to gone ; 

He was as full of grene wode, 

As ever was hepe of stone. 
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And so ends the third “ fytte.” The fourth opens thus :— 


The sheryf dwelled in Notynghame, 
He was fayne that he was gone, 

And Robyn and his mery men 
Went to wode anone. 


And so the scene shifts once more to Barnsdale, on the afternoon 
of the day appointed for the knight’s repayment of Robin’s loan. 
Here, as at the opening of the story, Robin is represented as 
resisting John’s entreaty to go to dinner, but for this more special 
reason than he had assigned on that day twelvemonth,— 


For I drede our lady be wroth wime, 
For she sent me not my pay. 


And although John assures him, he “ dare saye, and saufly 
swere, the knyght is trewe and trust,” yet Robin commands him 
to take Much and Scathelock along with him, and look out for a 
guest,—with this variation from the form of the instruction given 
them at the commencement of the first ‘ fytte,’— 


Whether he be messengere, 
Or a man that myrthes can ; 
Or yfhe be a pore man, 
Of my good he shall have some. 


After they had looked out several ways in vain, we are informed,— 


But as they loked in Bernysdale, 
By the hye waye, 


that is, the main road from York to London, 


Than were they ware of two blacke monkes, 
Eche on a good palferay. 


Then bespake Lytell Johan, 
To Much he gan say, 
I dare lay my lyfe to wedde, 
That these monkes have brought our pay. 


How this matter was put to the test, and how far John’s con- 
jecture was horne out by the result, must be related in the words 
of the ballad, which, in this passage especially, displays in the 
highest perfection that remarkable mixture of devotion, humour, 
and shrewdness, which characterises the more comic portions of 
this curious history :— 


Make glad chere, sayd Lytell Johan, 
And frese our bowes of ewe, 

And loke your hertes be seker and sad, 

Your strynges trusty and trewe. 
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The monke hath fifty-two men, 
And seven somers full stronge ; 
There rydeth no bysshop in this londe 
So ryally, I understond. 


Brethern, sayd Lytell Johan, 
Here are no more but we thre ; 

But we brynge them to dyneér, 
Our mayster dare we not se. 


Bende your bowes, sayd Lytell Johan ; 
Make all yon prese to stonde ; 

The formost monke, his lyfe and his deth 
Is closed in my honde. 


Abyde, chorle monke, sayd Lytell Johan, 
No ferther that thou gone ; 

Yf thou doost, by dere worthy god, 
Thy deth is in my honde. 


And evyll thryfte on thy hede, sayd Lytell Johan, 
Ryght under thy liattes bonde, 

For thou hast made our mayster wroth, 
He is fastynge so longe. 


Who is your mayster? sayd the monke. 
Lytell Johan sayd, Robyn Hode. 

He is a stronge thefe, sayd the monke ; 
Of hym herd I never good. 


Thou lyest, than sayd Lytell Johan, 
And that shall rewe the ; 

He is a yeman of the forést, 
To dyne he hath bode the. 


At this point of the colloquy Much discharges a “ bolte,” that 
is, a blunt-headed arrow, which strikes the monk on the breast, 
and brings him to the ground; whereupon his escort disperse in 
terror, leaving only a Tittle page and a groom, in charge of the 
sumpter-horses. ‘These John conducts, along with the monk, 
who is much more frightened than hurt, to his master’s quarters, 
where he is received no less courteously than the knight had been 
at the opening of the story, Robin and John both waiting on him 
at dinner. When he has dined, his host proceeds thus gently and 
‘deliberately to business :— 


Do gladly, monke, sayd Robyn. 
Gramercy, syr, sayd he. 
«¢ Where is your abbay whan ye are at home, 
And who is your avowé ?” 
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Saynt Mary abbay, sayd the monke, 
Though I be symple here. 

In what offyce? sayd Robyn. 
“* Syr, the hye selerer.” 


Ye be the more welcome, sayd Robyn, 
So ever mote [ the. 

Fyll of the best wyne, sayd Robyn, 
This monke shall drynke to me. 


But I have grete mervayle, sayd Robyn, 
Of all this longe day ; 

I drede our lady be wroth with me, 
She sent me not my pay. 


Have no doubte, mayster, sayd Lytell Johan ; 
Ye have no nede, I saye; 

This monke it hath brought, I dare well swere, 
For he is of her abbay. 


And she was a borowe, sayd Robyn, 
Betwene a knyght and me, 

Of a lytell money that I hym lent 
Under the grene wode tre ; 


And yf thou hast that sylver ibroughte, 
I praye the let me se, 

And I shall helpe the eft sones, 
Yf thou hast nede of me. 


The monke swore a full grete othe, 

With a sory chere, 
‘** Of the borowehode thou spekest to me, 

Herde I never ere.” 

I rake myn avowe to god, sayd Robyn, 
Monke, thou arte to blame ; 

For god is holde a ryghtwys man,* 
And so is his dame. 


Thou toldest with thyn owne tonge, 
Thou may not say nay, 

How thou arte her servaunt, 
And servest her every day. 





* A ryghtwys man—that is, a righteous person. Here it seems necessary, onee 
for all, to offer a few words of explanation to such readers as may not be familiar 
with the peculiarities in the religious spirit of that age, and its modes of expres- 
sion. Throughout the popular composition here before us, the word “ god,” 
except where otherwise specified, is used to denote the second person of the Tri- 
nity individually. The crucified Redeemer was the object of a familiar though 
reverent affection, which extended to his “ dame,” or mother, for whom “ our dere 
lady” was the favourite appellation. 
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And thou art made her messengere, 
My money for to pay; 

Therefore I cun the more thanke, 
Thou arte come at thy day. 


What is in your cofers? sayd Robyn ; 
Trewe than tell thou me. 

Syr, he sayd, twenty marke, 
Al so mote I the. 


Yf there be no more, sayd Robyn 
I wyll not one peny; 

Yf thou hast myster of ony more, 
Syr, more I shall lende to the ; 


And yf I fynde more, sayd Robyn, 
I wys thou shalte it forgone ; 

For of thy spendynge sylver, monke, 
Therof wyll I ryght none. 


Go nowe forthe, Lytell Johan, 
And the trouth tell thou me; 

If there be no more but twenty marke, 
No peny that I se. 


Lytell Johan spred his mantell downe, 
As he had done before, 

And he tolde out of the monkes male 
Eyght hundreth pounde and more. 


Lytell Johan let it lye full styll, 
And went to his mayster in hast ; 
Syr, he sayd, the monke is trewe ynowe ; 
Our lady hath doubled your cost. 


I make myn avowe to god, sayd Robyn, 
Monke, what tolde t the? 

Our lady is the trewest woman 
That ever yet founde I me. 


By dere worthy god, sayd Robyn, 
To seche all Englond thorowe, 
Yet founde I never to my pay 
A moche better borowe. 


Fyllof ye best wyne, do hym drynke, said Robyn; 
And grete well thy lady hende ; 

And yf she have nede of Robyn Hode, 
A frende she shall hym fynde ; 


And yf she nedeth ony more sylver, 
Come thou agayne to me, 
And by, this token she hath me sent, 


She shall have such thre. 
* * * * 
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The monke toke the hors with spore, 
No lenger wolde he abyde. 

Tske to drynke, then sayd Robyn, 
Or that ye forther ryde. 

Nay, for god, then sayd the monke, 
Me reweth I cam so nere; 

For better chepe I myght have dyned 
In Blythe or in Dankestere. 

Grete well your abbot, sayd Robyn, 
And your pryour, I you pray, 

And byd him sende me ee a monke 
To dyner every day. 


After the monk has departed, the knight arrives while it is yet 
daylight, relates the recovery of his estate, and accounts for the 
late hour of his appearance in Barnsdale on the appointed day, 
by mentioning the protection which, on the way, he had felt 
himself called upon to afford tothe ‘ pore yeman” who had won 
at the wrestling-match—an excuse the validity of which Robin 
most cordially admits. The knight then tenders the four hundred 
pounds he had borrowed, and twenty marks over and above, in 
acknowledgement of Robin’s “ curteysy.” The latter, how- 
ever, declines receiving the money; telling his debtor, with a 
smile,— 
For our lady, by her selerer, 
Hath sent to me my pay : 
And yf I toke it twyse, 
A shame it were to me. 
The knight persists in his tender, and Robin in his refusal, at 
the same time asking the knight the purpose of the bows and 
arrows he has brought with him—which the knight explains as 
being “ a pore present” to his benefactor. Hereupon Robin 
sends John to his “ treasuré” for the four hundred pounde‘which, 
he says, the monk had “ over-tolde” to him; and presents them 
to the knight, saying— 
Have here foure hondred pounde, 
Thou gentyll knyght and trewe, 
And bye hors and harnes good, 
And gylte thy spores all newe : 
And yf thou fayle ony spendynge, 
Com to Robyn Hode, 
And by my trouth thou shalt none fayle 
The whyles I have any good. 
And broke well thy four hundred pounde 
Whiche I lent to the; 
And make thyselfe no more so bare, 
By the counsel! of me. 
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Herewith the knight takes his leave; and so, with the close of 
this fourth ‘‘ fytte,” ends the part of his history relating to his 
oppression by the abbot and his relief by the outlaw. 

‘“‘ ytte” the fifth resumes the thread of Robin Hood’s adven- 
tures with ‘‘ the proud sheryfe of Notyngham ;” and celebrates 
more particularly Robin’s own skill in archery. The “ sheryf” 
has proclamation made that “ all the best archers of the north” 
shall meet on a certain day, for a prize shooting, on the border 
of the forest, near Nottingham; when he who shoots best shall 
receive a “ryght good arowe, the shaft of sylver whyte, the heade 
and the feders of ryche rede golde.” On hearing this, Robin 
resolves to make trial of the * sheryf's” fidelity to the oath which, 
as we have seen, he made him take when Little John had decoyed 
him into his power,—viz. that for the future, he should neither 
practise any stratagem against Robin himself, nor maltreat any 
of his men. He marches accordingly to the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham, with his whole disposable force, “ seven score of 
wyght yonge men,” thoroughly equipped; but orders, by way 
of precaution, 

There shall but syx shote with me, 
The other shall kepe my hede, 
And stande with good bowes bent, 

That I be not desceyved. 


Thus the main body of his men remain in ambush, while Robin, 
John, and the four or five other selected bowmen, take part in 
the game. 
Whan they had shot aboute, 
These archours fayre and good, 
Evermore was the best, 
Forsoth, Robyn Hode. 


The silver arrow with the golden head is delivered to him ac- 
cordingly ; but the “ sheryf,” as if he had planned this shooting- 
match to entice the outlaw from his retreat, now uses the occa- 
sion to attempt the seizure of his person :— 


They cryed out on Robyn Hode, 
And great hornes gan they blowe. 

Wo worth the treason! sayd Robyn, 
Full evyl thou art to knowe : 


And wo be thou, thou proud sheryf, 
Thus gladdynge thy gest ; 

Other wyse thou behote me 
In yonder wylde forést : 


But had I the in grene wode, 
Under my trystell tre, 

Thou sholdest leve me a better wedde 
Than thy trewe lewté. 
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Robin’s men display their numbers, and a running fight ensues, 
which the ballad spiritedly describes: the incident of Little 
John’s wound, especially, is touched with genuine heroic pathos. 


Full many a bowe there was bent, 
And arowes let they glyde ; 

Many a kyrtell there was rent, 
And hurt many a syde. 


The outlawes shot was so stronge 
That no man myght them dryve, 
And the proud sheryfes men 
They fled away full blyve. 


Robyn sawe the busshement to broke ; 
In grene wode he wolde have be; 

Many an arowe there was shot 
Amonge that company. 


Lytell Johan was hurte full sore, 
With an arowe in his kne, 

That he myght neyther go nor ryde; 
It was full grete pyté. 


Mayster, then sayd Lytell Johan, 
If ever thou lovest me, 

And for that ylke lordes love, 
That dyed upon a tre, 


And for the medes of my servyce, 
That I have served the, 
Lete never the proude sheryf 
Alyve now fynde me; 


But take out thy browne swerde, 
And smyte all of my hede, 

And gyve me woundes dede and wyde ; 
No lyfe on me be lefte. 


I wolde not that, sayd Robyn, 
Johan, that thou were slawe, 
For all the golde iu mery Englond, 
Though it lay now on a rawe. 


God forbede, sayd Lytell Much, 
That dyed on a tre, 

That thou sholdest, Lytell Johan, 
Parte our company. 


Up he toke him on his backe, 
And bare hym weli a myle; 

Many a tyme he layd hym downe, 
And shot another whyle. 
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This “ fytte” ends with their finding, “a lytell within the 
wode, a fayre castell, double dyched and walled ;” wherein dwelt 
“Sir Rychard at the Lee,” the knight whom Robin had so 
generously succoured. Sir Richard cordially embraces this 
opportunity of substantially requiting the service that had been 
rendered him, welcomes Robin and all his band into his fortress, 
and then shuts the gates, draws the bridge, and mans the walls, 
against the “ sheryf” and his troop. 

The sixth “fytte” presents to us the knight’s castle and 
the outlaws within it, Sess by the “sheryf” with augmented 
forces, as he is now joined by the “hye sheryf”, (of Yorkshire) 
to whom he has applied “ the countre up to rout,” that is, to call 
out the posse comitatus. The “sheryf of Notyngham” then 
summons the knight to deliver up “the kynges enemye.” The 
knight evades the summons, by declaring that he will answer for 
his conduct on peril of all his lands, but refusing to comply with 
their demand until they shall have learned the king’s pleasure 
concerning it. The “sheryf” then posts up to “ London toune,” 
to acquaint the king with the knight’s contumacy; and the king 
tells him, that he himself will be at Nottingham within a fort- 
night, to take both Sir Richard and Robin Hood; in order to 
which, he commands the sheriff to go back, and assemble all the 
bowmen he can from the country round. Meanwhile, Robin 
Hood and his men return to their woodland haunts,—little John 
recovers of his wound,—and so the ‘‘sheryf” misses the principal 
part of his prey. However, he lies in wait for the knight, sur- 
aoe him while hawking, and carries him off bound towards 

ottingham. His lady’s application to the outlaw chief for 
assistance, and the consequent pursuit and rescue, must be related 
in the animated language of the ballad :-— 

Then the lady, the knyghtes wyfe, 
A fayre lady and fre, 

She set her on a gode palfray, 
To grene wode anon rode she. 


When she came to the forest, 
Under the grene wode tre, 

Found she there Robyn Hode, 
And all his fayre meyné. 


* God the save, good Robyn Hode, 
And all thy company ; 
For our dere ladyes love, 
A bone graunte thou me: 


“¢ Let thou never my wedded lorde 
Shamfully slayne to be ; 
He is fast ibounde to Notynwarde, gham 
For the love of the.” 
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Anone then sayd good Robyn 
To that lady fre, 

What man hath your lorde itake ? 
The proude sheryfe, than sayd she : 


The proude sheryfe hath hym itake, 
Forsoth as I the say ; 

He is not yet thre myles 
Passed on his waye. 


Up then sterte good Robyn 
As a man that had be wode : 
‘« Buske you, my mery youge men, 
For hym that dyed on a rode ; 


*¢ And he that this sorowe forsaketh, 
By hym that dyed on a tre, 
And by him that al thinges maketh, 
No lenger shall dwell with me.” 


Sone there were good bowes ibent, 
Mo than seven score ; 

Hedge ne dyche spared they none, 
That was them before. 


I make myn avowe to god, sayd Robyn, 
The knyght wolde I fayn se ; 

And yf I may hym take, 
Iguyt than shall he bee. 


And whan they came to Notyngham, 
They walked in the strete, 

And with the proud sheryf, I wys, 
Sone gan they mete. 


Abyde, thou proud sheryt, he sayd, 
Abyde, and speake with me ; 
Of some tydynges of our kynge 
I wolde fayn here of the: 


This seven yere, by dere worthy god, 
Ne yede I so fast on fote ; 

I make myn avowe to god, thou proud sheryfe, 
It is not for thy good. 


Robyn bent a goud bowe, 

An arrowe he drewe at his wyll ; 
He hyt so the proud sheryf, 

Upon the grounde he lay full styll ; 
And or he myght up aryse, 

On his fete to sand, 
He smote of the sheryves hede 

With his bryght bronde. 





THE KNIGHT RESCUED. 


«« Lye thou there, thou proud sheryf, 
Evyll mote thou thryve ; 
There myght no man to the trust, 
The whyles thou were alyve.” 


His men drewe out theyre bryght swerdes, 
That were so sharpe and kene, 

And layde on the sheryves men, 
And dryved them downe by dene. 


Robyn stert to that knyght, 
And cut a two his bonde, 

And toke him in his hand a bowe, 
And bade hym by hym stonde. 


‘* Leve thy hose the behynde, 
And lerne for to renne; 
Thou shalt with me to grene wode, 
Through myre, mosse, and fenne ; 


** Thou shalt with me to grene wode, 
Without ony leasynge, 
Tyll that I have gete us grace 
Of Edwarde our comly kynge.” 


Here, the reader will observe, we meet again with Edward, no 
longer as the prince, but as the king, and consequently after his 
return from the crusade. When, foiled in his pursuit of the last 
remnant of the patriot bands in the north-country woodlands, he 
had given up the chase, and shortly after quitted England on his 
Oriental expedition, he must have done so in full expectation 
that, before his return, the various local governors would com- 
pletely have extinguished the last embers of the civil war; and 
that the governor of Nottingham in particular, aided by the other 
civil and military authorities in that quarter, would have finally 
broken-up and dispersed any considerable and organized assem- 
blage of outlaws in the Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire forests. 
When, therefore, on his arrival from Palestine to assume the 
crown after his father’s death, he was apprised that Robert 
Hood, and his associates, still held out in their sylvan haunts, 
made successful head against the efforts of his garrisons, plun- 
dered the wealthy churchmen of the royalist party, and killed 
his deer at their pleasure, we may be assured that his “ rage” 
would be kindled yet more fiercely than it had been by the 
obstinate and successful perseverance of the same band in their 
resistance to the authority and the armed force of the king his 
father. When also he learned that one of his knights, ostensibly 
remaining in allegiance, had presumed to shelter the outlaws from 
the pursuit of the royal officer, it is most likely, fromall we know of 
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Edward’s character, that he would go down to examine the 
matter in person. He would think of his former adventure in 
the New Forest, while Prince Edward, with that other outlawed 
follower of De Montfort, Adam Gordon; and, we may safely 
conclude, would set out with a firm determination te bring this 
other forest affair to at least as decisive an issue. 
We may therefore trust the seventh “ fytte” of the series we 
are considering, where it informs us— 
The kynge came to Notynghame, 
With knyghtes in grete araye, 
For to take that gentyll knyght, 
And Robyn Hode, yf he may. 


He inquires more particularly into the affair of Robin and the 
knight, and confiscates the lands of the latter. He then pro- 
ceeds through Lancashire, as far as the great royal deer-park of 
Plompton, by the river Peterill, in Cumberland; where such 
destruction had been committed, that the king could hardly find 
a single deer “that bare ony good horne.” Wherefore 










The kynge was wonder wroth with all, 
And swore by the trynyté, 
“*I wolde I had Robyn Hode, 
With eyen I myght hym see: 


“ And he that wolde smyte of the knyghtes hede, 
And brynge it to me, 
He shall have the knyghtes londes, 
Sir Rycharde at the Le; 


“TI gyve it hym with my chartér, 
And sele it with my honde, 
To have and holde for ever more, 
In all mery Englonde.” 


Edward, however, receives the following sagacious and signi- 
fieant hint :— 
Than bespake a fayre olde knyght, 
That was treue in his fay, 
‘“* A, my lege lorde the kynge, | 
One worde I shall you say: 








*‘ There is no man in this countré 
May have the knyghtes londes, 
Whyle Robyn Hode may ryde or gone, 
And bere a bowe in his hondes ; 


‘¢ That he ne shall lese his hede, 
That is the best ball in his hode: \ 
Give it no man, my lorde the kynge, 
That ye wyll any good. 
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The king, returned to Nottingham, stays there “half a yere,” 
unable to hear of Robin, who all the while ranges about, slaying 
“ the kynges dere” to his heart’s content. 

Indeed it was no easy matter to find Robin Hood when it was 
not convenient to him to be found. Adam Gordon was a sort of 
— much easier to catch: his habits and equipments were 

nightly; and Edward had sought him on more equal terms, 
knowing as much of the forest life as his antagonist.* But to 
surprise the Sherwood hero in his lair, was a feat beyond his 
royal abilities. Robin was the model of a forester. Like 
Chaucer’s yeoman, 


‘¢ Of wood-craft coude he wel alle the usage.” 


Not only was he the most accomplished master of the forest 
weapons and tactics—of all that they could achieve by daring or 
by stratagem,-——but from such long experience in hunting and 
being hunted, he and his men had grown as familiar with every 
track and winding, every recess and outlet, every hollow and 
thicket of the woodlands, as the deer themselves. 

How the proud impatience of Edward must have chafed at 
finding himself thus eternally baffled and mocked by an un- 
knightly vagabond and rebel, may easily be conceived. He had 
enough, however, of the personally manly spirit of chivalry, to 
feel his admiration of the yeoman’s prowess and address rise in 
proportion to the success with which they braved this newest and 
severest trial; and thus, to his habitual tenacity of purpose, and 
to the care of his knightly honour and his kingly reputation, 
urging him once for all to terminate the daring outlaw’s career, 
was added a fresh incentive of great potency in that age, the 
longing of the experienced warrior to number among his fol- 
lowers the most renowned archer of his time. 

At length “a proud fostere,” that is, one of the forest-keepers, 
acquainted of course with the habits and tactics of the outlaws, 
suggests to hisroyal master that his best expedient for meeting with 
Robin would be, to disguise himself and five ef his best knights 
in “monkes wede,” borrowed from a neighbouring abbey, and 
allow the forester himself to conduct them towards the outlaw’s 
haunts. The king relishes the scheme; gets himself and the 
knights habited accordingly; and here we are informed how well 
Edward personated a goodly abbot :— 


Our kynge was grete above his cole, 
A brode hat on his crowne ; 
Ryght as he were abbot lyke, 
They rode up in to the towne. 





* On this Hampshire adventure of Edward’s , an old English ballad 1s likewise 
preserved, 
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Styf botes our kynge had on, 
Forsoth as I you say ; 

He rode syngynge to’ grene wode, 
‘ The covent was clothed in graye.’ 


His male hors, and his grete somers, 
Folowed our kynge behynde, 

Tyll they came to grene wode, 
A myle under the lynde. 


The scene that follows, in its every detail, is so graphically 
characteristic of all the actors in it, and especially of the ballad- 
maker’s conception of Robin Hood’s own p ween A and position, 
that this passage, of all others, demands particular attention. 
But first, it is fit we should observe, that from the well-known 
character of Robin Hood’s proceedings, Edward might be well 
assured he had no personal violence to apprehend on meeting 
with the Outlaw in his monastic disguise, bat should be treated 
with courtesy, provided only that he opened his purse liberally. 
He might, therefore, safely employ that expedient to gratify his 
curiosity, sound the Outlaw’s dispositions towards himself, and 
try how far he was open to offers of pardon and employment: 
and we shall see how cautionsly and gradually the ballad makes 
him feel his way in the course of this experiment. 


There they met with good Robyn, 

Stondynge on the waye; 

And so ede many a bolde archere, 
For soth as I you say. 


Robyn toke the kynges hors 
Hastely in that stede, 

And sayd, Syr abbot, by your leve, 
A whyle ye must abyde: 


We be yemen of this foréste, 
Under the grene wode tre ; 

We lyve by our kynges dere, 
Other shyft have not we ; 


And ye have chyrches and rentes both, 
And golde full grete plenté ; 

Gyve us some of your spendynge, 
For saynt Charyté. 


Than bespake our cumly kynge, 
Anone than sayd he, 

I brought no more to grene wode, 
But forty pounde with me ; 
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Robyn toke the forty pounde, 
And a it in two partye ; 


Halfendell he gave his mery men, 
And bad them mery to be. 


Full curteysly Robyn gan say, 
Syr, have this for our spendynge ; 
We shall mete another day. 
Gramercy, than sayd our kynge. * 


Having thus bespoken the Outlaw’s favourable attention, and 
pleased, no doubt, by this personal experience of his hearty 
courtesy, the pretended abbot ventures the next step towards 
his object, saying— 

But well the greteth Edwarde our kynge, 
And sent to the his seale, 

And byddeth the com to Notyngham, 
Both to mete and mele : 


and shows him the seal accordingly. 


Now, Robin Hood, we must remember, has pledged himself 
to procure the king’s pardon for the knight, then in his com- 
pany, * Syr Rycharde at the Lee,” whom he saved from ruin, 
and who gratefully protected him against the pursuit of the 
“ sheryf.” Under these circumstances, it is quite natural that he 
should receive so fair a message on the king’s part, as the ballad 
makes him do, in a friendly and dutiful manner. 

He now asks the supposed abbot to dinner :— 


For the love of my kynge, 
Under my trystell tre. 


Forth he lad our comly kynge, 
Full fayre by the honde ; 

Many a dere there was slayne, 
And full fust dyghtande. 


Robyn toke a full grete horne, 

_ And loude he gan blowe ; 

Seven score of wyght yonge men 
Came redy on a rowe. 


All they kneeled on theyr knee, 
Full fayre before Robyn : 

The kynge sayd hymselfe untyll, 
And swore by saynt Austyn, 


Here is a wonder semely syght ; 
Me thynketh, by goddes pyne, 
His men are more at his byddynge 
Than my men be at myn. 
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Full hastly was theyr dyner idyght, 
And thereto gan they gone ; 

They served our kynge with al theyre myght, 
Both Robyn and Lytell Johan : 


Anone before our kynge was set 
The fatte venyson, 

The good whyte brede, the good red wyne, 
And thereto the fyne ale browne. 


I have layne at Notyngham 

This fourtynyght with our kynge, 
And spent I have full moche g 

On many a grete lordynge ; 


And I have but forty pounde, 
No more than have I me ; 

But yf I had an hondred pounde, 
I would geve it to the. 


As soon as dinner is over, Robin tells his guest— 


And so there follows an exhibition of archery, wherein Robin, 
John, Scathelocke, and ‘ Gylberte with the whyte hand,” show 
themselves the most expert. Nevertheless, Robin’s arrow, at 
his third shot, goes wide of the “rose garlonde,” at least three 
fingers’ breadth; whereby he incurs the penalty, ordained by 
himself at the beginning of the game, and is accordingly remind- 
ed by Gilbert that he has forfeited the arrow, and must receive 
a buffet on his bare head. 


Now shalte thou se what lyfe we lede, 
Or thou hens wende ; 

Than thou may enfourme our kynge, 
Whan ye togyder lende. 


If it be so, sayd Robyn, 
That may no better be : 

Syr abbot, I delyver the myn arowe ; 
I pray the, syr, serve thou me. 





It falleth not for myn order, sayd our kynge, 
Robyn, by thy leve, 

For to smyte no good yeman, 
For doute I sholde hym greve. 


Smyte on boldely, sayd Robyn, 
1 give the lange leve. 


Anone our kynge, with that worde, { 
He folde up his sleve, 

And sych a buffet he gave Robyn, 
To grounde he yede full nere. 4 
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I make myn avowe to god, sayd Robyn, 
Thou arte a stalworthe frere. 

There is pith in thyn arme, sayd Robyn, 
I trowe thou canst well shote. 

* * * od 


Robyn behelde our comly kynge 
Wystly in the face ; 

So dyde Syr Richarde at the Le, 
And kneled downe in that place ; 


And so dyde all the wylde outlawes, 
Whan they se them knele, 
«¢ My lorde the kynge of Englande, 
ow I knowe you well.” 


The way in which Edward, finding his ground to be safe, 
leads the outlaw and the knight to recognize his person— 
by proving himself such “a stalworthe frere,” is faithfully cha- 
racteristic. And equally so is the treaty of peace which the 
King now concludes with Robin, while really in the outlaw’s 
power. ; 

Mercy, then Robyn sayd to our kynge, 
Under our trystyll tre, 
Of thy goodnesse and thy grace, 
For my men and me! 
% * * oa * i 
Yes, for god, than sayd our kynge, } 

Thy peticion I graunte the, 

With that thou leve the grene wode, 

And all thy company, 


And come home, syr, to my courte, 
And there dwell with me. a 
I make myn avowe to god, sayd Robyn, 
And ryght so shall it be; 


I wyll come to your courte, a: 
Your servyse for to se; 

And brynge with me of my men 
Seven score and thre. 


The eighth and last “fytte” or ballad of the series, opens 
with informing us how the king and his attendant knights, bor- 
rowing garments of “Lyncolne grene”’ from Robin Hood’s 
wardrobe, and bows from his armoury, “ kest away theyr graye,” 
and frightened the good people of Nottingham by proeeding 
thither in these outlaw equipments along with Robin and his 
men. When arrived at Nottingham, 

Than bespake our comly kynge 

To Syr Rycharde at the Lee: 

He gave hym there his londe agayne ; 


—e 
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A good man he bad hym be. 
Robyn thanked our comly kynge, 
And set hym on his kne. 


And thus happily ends the history of the knight. 

All the indications given in the passages above quoted, as to 
the figure and deportment of the king, correspond to what we 
know historically of the bodily vigour and stateliness, as well as 
the chivalric is Pat sr of Edward in his younger years. 
All these particulars appearing in that most ancient of the 
legends, the very language of which, as yet existing, carries 
its antiquity as high as the reigus of the first Plantagenet line, it 
is important to consider attentively; since they afford such 
strong corroboration of Fordun’s express and unqualified histo- 
rical testimony as to the real period in which Robin Hood 
flourished. 

We must also remark, that how much soever the simplicity of 
the ballad-maker may have exaggerated the familiarity of collo- 
quy between Robin Hood and the king, yet, even apart from 
the outlaw’s relative position at that moment, which entitled him 
to talk rather independently, any one acquainted with the true 
political spirit of the middle age, will perceive how much more 
faithful to that spirit is this ballad account of the reconciliation 
between the king and the outlaw chieftain, than are those later 
representations of the like transaction, which have been composed 
by romancers in verse or prose, and by Walter Scott among the 
rest, living in times when the royal office and title have been 
associated with ideas of so much more transcendent power and 
splendour. This notable difference between the cotemporary 
and the later painters of this national subject, is yet more forcibly 
suggested by the following passages, describing how attendance 
on a royal household agreed with a man inured to the free air of 
the forest, and free life of the outlaw : 


Had Robyn dwelled in the kynges courte 
But twelve monethes and thre, 

That he had spent an hondred pounde, 
And all his mennes fe: 


In every place where Robyn came, 
Ever more he layde down, 

Both for knyghtes and for squyres, 
To gete him grete renowne : 


By than the yere was all agone 
He had no man but twayne, 
Lytell Johan and good Scathelocke, 
Wyth him all for to gone. 


Beautifully natural is this picture of the discomfort and em- 
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harrassment which would necessarily fall upon our hero, bring- 
ing with him to his constrained position and his limited stipend 
the habits of one accustomed to draw the means of an unbounded 
and uncalculating munificence from such unlimited though flue- 
tuating sources of revenue. And beautiful, also, is the simple 
mention of John and Scathelocke as his last two faithful adherents 
in this new state of difficulty. 

Feeling already that the life to which he is come is no ele- 
ment for him to thrive in, 


Robyn sawe yonge men shote, 
Full fayre upon a day, 


and this lively presentation of the life which he has left, makes 
him take his final resolution :— 


Alas! than sayd good Robyn, 
My welthe is went away. 


Somtyme I was an archere good, 
A styffe and eke a stronge ; 

I was commytted the. best archere 
That was in mery Englonde. 


Alas! than sayd good Robyn, 
Alas and well a woo! 

Yf I dwell lenger with the kynge, 
Sorowe whyll me sloo. 


Forth than went Robyn Hode, 
Tyll he came to our kynge : 
My lorde the kynge of Englonde, 

Graunte me myn askynge. 


T made a chapell in Bernysdale, 
That semely is to se ; 

It is of Mary Magdalene, 
And thereto wolde I be: 


‘“‘ T myght never in this seven nyght 
No tyme to slepe ne wynke, 
Nother all these seven dayes 
Nother ete ne drynke t 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


Me longeth sore to Bernysdale, 
I may not be therfro; 

Barefote and wolwarde* I have hyght 
Thyder for to go.” 


Yf it be so, than sayd our kynge, 
It may no better be; 

Seven nyght I gyve the leve, 
No lenger, to dwell fro me. 





* Wolwarde, or woolward—wearing a woollen shirt by way of penance, 


Vor. XXXIIL. No. II, ai 
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Gramercy, lorde, then sayd Robyn, 
And set hym on his kne ; 

He toke his love full courteysly ; 
To grene wode then went he. 


It is plain that Robin has already made his final election of the 
outlaw state, and that his pilgrimage is the fairest pretext he can 
assign to the king for desiring to revisit Barnsdale. Yet, in so 
doing, he puts no fiction upon his regal employer. Considering 
the devotional spirit of the time, and the pecwliar strength of 
that spirit which all historical and traditional testimony ascribes 
to the great archer,—considering, too, the melancholy, heart- 
Sick state in which he felt himself,—whither should he repair 
for consolation ?—whither but to the chapel of his own building, 
in his old familiar Barnsdale, “ that seemly was to see,”—the 
spot where neither heavenly comfort nor divine protection had 
ever failed him—at once his citadel and his Paraclete! True 
it is, he did not tell king Edward al/ the objects of his pilgrim- 
age: nevertheless, albeit the ballad voucheth it not, we havea 
most firm faith that, at such a crisis of his fortune, above all 
other seasons, he would first of all bend his steps with alacrity 
to the entrance of his rustic temple. For the rest, there is such 
expressive truth and nature in every line of the following de- 
scription, that it needs no commentary :— 


Whan he came to grene wode, 
In a mery mornynge, 

There he herdz the notes small 
Of byrdes mery syngynge. 


It is ferre gone, sayd Robyn, 
That I was last here; 

Me lyste a lytell for to shote 
At the donne dere. 


Robyn slewe a full grete harte ; 
His horne than gan he blow, 
That all the outlawes of that forést 
That horne coud they knowe, 


And gadred them togyder 
In a lytell throwe ; 

Seven score of wight yonge men 
Came redy on a rowe; 


And fayre dyde of theyr hodes, 
And set them on theyr kne : 

Welcome, they sayd, our maystér, 
Under this grene wode tre. 
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Our hero’s destiny was now definitively fixed. Returned to the 
scene of his perils and his triumphs, his enjoyment and his 
glory,—to the companions of his toils and pastimes, the objects 
of his bounty and protection, the home of his hearty affections, 
and the altar of his simple devotions, he was never more to 
desert them. How strongly and deeply rooted his attachment 
to that region and those habits must have grown, is evident from 
the whole tenor of the narrative, no less historical than romantic, 
which we have just gone through. It was, indeed, the part 
assigned him as a soldier in the patriotic forces worsted in the 
last great political crisis, that had occasioned him to become an 
outlaw: but in the time in which he lived, however it might 
have been with a banished member of the chivalric society of the 
day, it was not possible for a yeoman of such generous qualities, 
with such matchless personal prowess and dexterity, to remain 
for years the leader of an outlaw band, without becoming the 
representative and the hero of a cause far older and deeper even 
than that in which a De Montfort had so nobly fallen ;—we mean, 
the permanent protest of the industrious classes of England 
against the galling injustice and insulting immorality of that 
framework of English society, and that fabric of ecclesiastical 
as well as civil authority, which the iron arm of the Conquest 
had established. Under a system of general oppression—based 
avowedly on the right of the strongest—the suffering classes be- 
held in a personage like Robert Hode, a sort of particular Pro- 
vidence, which scattered a few grains of equity amid ali that 
monstrous mass of wrong. And when, in his defensive conflicts, 
the well-aimed missile entered the breast of some one of their 
petty tyrants, though regarded by the ruling powers as an arrow 
of malignant Fate, it was hailed by the wrung and goaded peo- 
ple as a shaft of protecting or avenging Heaven. ‘The service 
of such a chieftain, too, afforded a sure and tempting refuge for 
every Anglo-Saxon serf who, strong in heart and in muscle, and 
stung by intolerable insult, had flown in the face of his Nor- 
man owner, or his owner’s bailiff,—for every vi//ain who, in de- 
fending the decencies of his hearth, might have brained some 
brutal collector of the poll-tax,—for every rustic sportsman who 
had incurred death or mutilation—the ferocious penalties of the 
Anglo-Norman forest laws, by “ taking, killing, and eating 
deer.” 

His triumphant defiance of this last-mentioned institution of 
the Conquest, as the whole body of popular tradition respecting 
him plainly shows us, was the feature of his active character, in 
vie the English people of his day most fondly gloried and 
ardently exulted. Indeed, the vigorous appropriation of the 
great forests throughout the country to the sole use and pas- 
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time of the Norman kings, protected by such sanguinary enact- 
ments, was the most galling badge of national enslavement 
inflicted by the Conquest; more galling, perhaps, than was 
ever before imposed upon a once free-people, and — re- 
pugnant to the old spirit and habits of the English. When, 
therefore, the most accomplished woodland archer of his day, 
united with his wehenaial reputation as a reliever of the poor 
and defender of the oppressed,—the character of a man who, 
instead of obeying the king’s forest laws, had made himself 
king of the forest, no wonder that the sylvan monarch, who 
drew his revenue from the purses of the haughty prelate, the 
rapacious abbot, and tyrannic viscount, and supplied his table 
from the royal parks and chases, should be beloved and cele- 
brated with unbounded affection and delight. 

A part like this, when once familiar to its actor, was not to be 
exchanged for that of a menial retainer, well fed and respectably 
paid, of any king upon earth. Least of all, perhaps, could the 
latter station be congenial to him under the despotic sway of the 
merciless victor of Evesham. We are, therefore, inclined to 
entertain the suspicion which our ballad historian himself throws 
out, that Robin Hood’s return to Barnsdale was premeditated, 
or, at least, contemplated, from his very first acceptance of King 
Edward’s overture. The popular poet makes him, after consent- 
ing, as we have seen, to take “seven score and thre” of his men 
with him into the king’s service, add this notable reservation :— 

But me lyke well your servyse, 
I come agayne full soone, 

And shote at the donne dere, 
As I am wonte to done. 


This must surely have been an aside of Robin’s to one of his in- 
timates. But whether he uttered it at all or not, his subsequent 
history affords every presumption that the thought was at that 
moment in his mind, and that his main object in accepting “the 
king’s peace” was, the restoration of the knight whom he was 
protecting to his property and station. 

After his return to his woodland realm, the ballad informs 
us :— 

Robyn dwelled in grene wode 
Twenty yere and two; 

For all drede of Edwarde our kynge, 
Agayne wolde he not goo. 

The same marvellous combination of address and good-fortune 
which had marked his early career, attended him to the last, 
and preserved his life, though sometimes in imminent peril, 
against all the attempts of the royal governors and officers. Hi 
destruction, after so long escaping every manly weapon an 4 
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stratagem directed against him, was reserved, we regret to say, 
for feminine hands, and for something like domestic treachery. 
Such has been the constant and uncontradicted tradition, which 
our metrical narrator thus delivers :— 


Yet he was begyled, I wys, 
Through a wicked woman, 

The pryoresse of Kyrkesly, 
That nye was of his kynne, 


For the love of a knyght, 
Syr Roger of Donkester, 
That was her owne speciall— 
Full evyll mote they fare. 


They toke togyder theyr counsell 
Robyn Hode for to sle, 

And how they myght best do that dede, 
His banis for to be. 


Than bespake good Robyn, 
In place where as he stode ; 
To morow I muste to Kyrkesley, 
Craftely to be leten blode. 


Syr Roger of Donkestere, 
By the pryoresse he lay, 

And there they betrayed good Robyn Hode, 
Through theyr false playe. , 


There is a melancholy brevity in this account, evincing that 
it was composed at a time when the transaction was recent, 
and its particulars, or supposed particulars, were matter of gene- 
ral notoriety. There is, however, a ballad of later date, its lan- 
guage evidently corrupted from that of one much older, which 
supplies some very probable and affecting details of this affair, 
and resolves the question which the passage last cited sets be- 
fore us, as to the particular mode in which the occasion of Ro- 
bin’s going to apply at the convent for surgical aid, was made 
use of to execute the plan for his destruction resulting from the 
alleged intrigue between the prioress and the Doncaster knight. 

The substance, then, of this more particular account, is, that 
Robert, being unwell, probably from some inflammatory attack 
brought on by exposure to weather in an advanced period of life, 
desired to be safe, and skilfully bled. Now in those days, when 
aman’s life was sought by wealthy and powerful enemies, the call- 
ing in of surgical aid,as we have seen in the case of Henry III’s 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Pembroke, was a very doubtful and 
critical matter. Two weighty considerations, then, might de- 
termine the Outlaw to repair on this occasion to Kirkleys nun- 
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nery, between Wakefield and Huddersfield, within the range of 
his more ordinary excursions, barely twenty miles from his 
Barnsdale residence. What little surgical skill was then to be 
found in the rural districts was exercised in the convents of 
either sex ;—and the fact of his having a kinswoman there— 
especially if, as the older narrative we have quoted assures us, 
she was the superior of the house, must have seemed an impor- 
tant guarantee that foul play would not there be practised 
against his obnoxious life. The intrigue of the prioress with “ Syr 
Roger of Donkestere,” we have seen, rests on the authority of 
the oldest of the legends; and the fact is there introduced in 
no spirit of detraction as regards monastic morals, or of malice 
to the prioress in particular; but rather in extenuation of so 
treacherous a murder as the popular historian must have thought 
it, by showing it to have been perpetrated “for the love of a 
knight,” who, besides having the law on his side, had probably 
some personal grudge against his forest neighbour. 

The later ballad, then, asserts that “his cousin,” as it calls 
the female surgeon, ‘ blooded him in the vein of the arm,” and 
locked him up in the room to bleed to death. Its concluding 
verse brings together, in touching associations with the last mo- 
ments of its hero, the two most beautiful traits which, with un- 
varying constancy, run through his whole career;—the heroic 
affection between himself and his lieutenant, and Robert’s own 
peculiar devotion to the Virgin, and generous regard for the 
female sex. 


He then bethought him of his bugle-horn, 
Which Sang tow down to his knee ; 

He set his horn unto his mouth, 
And blew out weak blasts three. 


Then Little John, when hearing him, 
As he sat under the tree, 
“¢ T fear my master is near dead, 
He blows so wearily.” 


Then Little John to fair Kirkley is gone, 
As fast as he can dree ; 

But when he came to Kirkley hall, 
He broke locks two or three, 


Until he came bold Robin to ; 
Then he fell on his knee— 

A boon, a boon, cries Little John, 
Master, I beg of thee. 


What is that boon, quoth Robin Hood, 
Little John, thou begs of me? 
. It is to burn fair Kirkley hall, 
And all their nunnery.” 
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Now nay, now nay, quoth Robin Hood, 
That boon I’ll not grant thee ; 

I never hurt woman in all my life, 
Nor man in woman’s company. 

I never hurt fair maid in all my time, 
Nor at my end shall it be ; 

But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee ; 

And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digg’d be. 

Lay me a green sod under my head, 
And another at my feet ; 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet ; 

And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet. 

Let me have length and breadth enough. 

* - * ro “& 

These words they readily promis’d him, 
Which did bold Robin please ; 

And there buried bold Robin Hood, 
Near to the fair Kirkleys. 


The traditional spot of his interment, within Sir George 
Armitage’s park of Kirklees, as it is now spelt, is on a high 
wooded ridge, commanding a pleasing and rather extensive 
prospect of the hilly country round, through which you 
ascend from the more level part of the West Riding, towards 
the mountainous border of Lancashire, and through which 
the clear mountain river Calder freshly and cheerfully winds 
in its course towards Wakefield and the vicinity of Barns- 
dale. His burial-place has of late years been secured by an 
enclosure of neat and solid masonry, supporting a strong and 
lofty iron railing, with a slender tapering pillar at each corner, 
designed, we iaiwe, to imitate the poe ema of the convent, 
the remains of which lie inadeep hollowin the middle of the 
same park, through which sports a pretty brook, close by the 
foundations of the nunnery. 

The place, which we visited but a twelvemonth ago, has both 
interest and attraction for us: yet here the large space we have 
already travelled over admonishes us not to linger. This one 
word, then, shall suffice us. If the mangled and scattered re- 
mains of De Montfort, after sating the mean revenge of his de- 
stroyers, at last found due and appropriate sepulture within the 
old monastic walls of Evesham ;—if Edward, after marchin 
against Scotland even in his shroud, returned to rest among his 
royal predecessors ;—so, also. Robert Hood is where he should 
be—on a fair hill’s breast, of his own beloved region. The faith- 
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ful tough yew boughs of England extend about him, and the 
dark tufts of the hardy Scottish fir bend over him from above 
with friendly inclination. 

The man who, to his latest breath, in the character of a popu- 
lar champion, could foil the regal destroyer of De Montfort, of 
Llewellyn, and of Wallace—plebeian as he was had yet some 
claim to be the cherished hero of three groaning nations. Nor, 
so long as Magna Charta remained the watchword of the English 

atriot, was there any danger ofits being forgotten that the great 
English outlaw had arisen in his — from the very ruins of 
that noble cause which had struggled so gloriously through the 
greater part of the thirteenth century—even as 
“ Wyllyam Walleys, that mayster was of thieves,” 


had arisen in the same period, and against the same imperious and 
grasping sceptre, from the almost hopeless wreck of his country’s 
independence. No one, in short, was at any loss to conceive how 
a man, of such noble qualities, should have come into the outlaw 
state. But when the memory of that first grand constitutional 
contest was superseded in the public mind by that of the newer 
struggles for political amelioration, and especially of that for 
the freedom of parliamentary representation, which so deeply 
agitated the fourteenth century, the same comparative re- 
moteness and obscurity into which the character and actions 
of De Monfort and his coadjutors receded, enveloped also 
that earlier portion of the great_yeoman’s career which had been 
identified with the vigorous efforts for the common weal then 
made by the bravest and wisest of the chivalric order of English 
society. And thus the latter portion of his life, the exhaustless 
theme of popular celebration, being severed from the great link 
which connected it with the most stirring transactions of his day, 
lost its historic meaning, and became an enigma to all, and to 
many almost a fable. 

Still, in Copeland’s reprint of the historic ballads we have 
here been analysing, we ara satisfactory evidence that, down 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, the name of Robin Hood 
remained, before the public, in its legitimate association with 
that of King Edward. It is not until near the close of that 
century; that we find the first indications of the arbitrary substi- 
tution of the name of Richard. The cause of this alteration 
seems very simple. To the minds of the playgoers of Elizabeth’s 
time, Coeur-de-Lion was the one great crusading hero of Eng- 
land; and thus it was a very natural, and perhaps excusable feat, 
of the playwrights of the day, in dramatizing the very old story 
of Robin Hood’s meeting and reconciliation with the King, to 
put Richard, respecting whom the imaginations of their audi- 
tory were highly excited, in place of Edward, about whom, even 
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as a crusader, their notions were much colder and vaguer. ‘The 
other metamorphosis worked at the same time, the converting 
of the yeoman into a spendthrift earl, was likewise felt to have 
the double advantage of accounting for Robin’s outlawry, and 
rendering him more acceptable to a Town audience. Hence 
the two piays of Mundy and Chettle, usually called The First 
and The Second Part of Robin Hood. ‘The former of these 
is entitled ‘The Downfall of Robert earle of Huntington, 
afterwards called Robin Hood, of: merrie Sherwodde: with 
his love to chaste Matilda, the Lord Fitzwater’s daughter, 
afterwards his faire maide Marian.’ ‘The other is — ‘The 
death of Robert, earle of Huntington, otherwise called Robin 
Hood, of merrie Sherwodde: with the lamentable tragedie of 
chaste Matilda, his fair maid Marian, poysoned at Dunmowe, 
by King John.’ Of these pieces, though apparently not printed 
until 1601, the performance in London is discoverable as early 
as 1598.* 

Thus the metropolitan stage gave the first violent distortion 
to this essentiaily popular northern story. It was next laid hold 
of by a great doer of ballads in Charles the First’s time, one 
Martin Parker, who has left us ‘ A briefe touch of the life and 
death of that renowned outlaw Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 
vulgarly called Robin Hood, who lived and dyed in A.D. 1198, 
being the 9th year of king Richard the first, commonly called 
Richard Coeur de Lyon ;—carefully collected out of the truest 
writers of our English Chronicles; and published for the satis- 
faction of those who desire truth from falsehood.’ And so, the 
veracious Martin informs us— 

This Robin (so much talked on) 
Was once a man of fame, 
Instiled earl of Huntington, 
Lord Robin Hood by name ; 
and tells us how 


King Richard, of that name the first, 
Sirnamed Ceeur de Lyon, 

Went to defeat the Pagans curst, 
Who kept the coasts of Sion. 


At the end of his long tissue of vulgar misconception, Mar- 
tin, as if conscious of a little intentional misrepresentation 
withal, once more protests vehemently that he has told no lies :— 

I know there’s many feigned tales 
Of Robin Hood and ’s crew ; 

But chronicles, which seldome fails, 
Reports this to be true. 





* See Mr Ritson’s Notes to his Introductory Life of Robin Hood, 
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Let none then think this is a lye; 
For, if ’twere put to th’ worst, 

They may the truth of all descry 
I’ th’ reign of Richard the first, 

If any reader please to try, 
As I direction show, 

The truth of this brave history, 
He'll find it true, I know. 

And I shall think my labour well 
Bestow’d to purpose good, 

When ’t shall be said that I did tell 
True tales of Robin Hood. 


From that day to this, how many more “tales of Robin 
Hood,” true after the manner of honest Martin, have come forth 
in song, play, and novel, we have neither space nor inclination 
to examine in detail. They are such as writers inattentive to 
the social as well as political history of their country, must, of 
necessity, produce ; and we have endeavoured, in the ri wed 
pages, to enable the reader to test their historical verisimilitude 
tor himself. 

On this point, we ought to observe, that the north-country 
rustic, with all his ignorance of history, has always conceived 
the character of the north-country hero more justly than the 
London (/ittérateur. Although Friar Tuck and Maid Marian 
were early added, by the rural dramatists, to Robin Hood and 
Little John, to make up the set of characters indispensable for 
the comic interludes performed in celebration of Robin on his 
May-day festival, his yeomanly character was not at all affected 
thereby; neither is it essentially erverted in the ballads of the 
common “ Garland,” which, though circulated numerously dur- 
ing the whole of last century, is now reprinted only at York, 
and is current only in the neighbouring country. 

And now, in taking leave of the subject for the present, we 
may be — to cast one a glance upon the chivalric 
hero and martyr of English freedom in the thirteenth century. 
It surely cannot lessen our interest in the fate and fame of the 
noble-spirited outlaw, to have discovered that he fought in the 
ranks and shared the proscription of the man to whose compre- 
hensive sagacity and whose expansive heart we are indebted 
for the birth of that legislative institution, through the progres- 
sive modifications of which alone can we hope to enjoy the for- 
tune, yet unexampled among the nations, of eventually emerging 
from the last stage of feudalism without passing through the 
horrors and the miseries of a social peice mg Honour and 


affection to the memory of that great man! Mysterious Provi- 
dence, indeed, itted rampant Tyranny to glut its eyes with 
the spectacle of his mangled limbs ;—and worse—the poisonous 
breath of historic slander has for centuries infected his name: 
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revolution after revolution has triumphantly reasserted the prin- 
ciples for which he laboured, fought, and fell; yet without 
reversing the calumnious attainder. But, on our historical, as on 
our political hemisphere, a new dawn is arising; and among the 
darkened memories which the coming day shall gild with genial 
and grateful beams, few shail shine more fairly than that of De 
Montfort. G. F 


Art. VIII.—1l. On the Collection of Postage by means of 
Stamps. By Rowland Hill. Printed 13th June, 1839. 


2. Treasury Minute, dated 23rd August, 1839. 
3. Treasury Minute, dated 12th November, 1839. 
4. Treasury Minute, dated 26th December, 1839. 


5. A Letter to the Right Hon. ine Postmaster General, show- 
ing the Practicability of the Penny Postage Plan, without 
having recourse to Stamped Covers, or abolishing the Optional 
Payment of Postage. By William Cooper. London, 1839. 


THE experiment of a uniform Penny Post has, thus far, even as 
a fiscal measure, been brilliantly successful. ‘That it would 
be so, no one who had attentively considered the evidence taken by 
the Parliamentary Committee, seriously doubted ; that it has been 
so, no one but a ‘Tory croaker, mortified that his party missed the 
éclat of carrying it, is reckless enough to deny. All past expe- 
rience of rot toe. taxation, in cases at all similar, must have been 
falsified had the Penny Postage failed. It is founded on the 
principle of all the great commercial enterprises of modern times, 
that of engaging the many for clients instead of the few. Great 
fortunes are the produce now a-days of profits individually insig- 
nificant. Every diminution of taxes on articles used by the 
whole people—let the reduction be on tea, coffee, cotton, soap, 
or postage itself, every diminution of which has ultimately pro- 
duced an augmentation of revenue—hes furnished precedents 
from which the success of this great fiscal reform might be confi- 
dently predicted. ‘The temporary loss has always been far below 
the anticipations, and has ~— speedily been converted into a gain. 
Were not this a time at which faction plays off more fantastic 
tricks than have been witnessed for generations past—had not 
the personal exasperation of contending parties, and the unscru- 
pulous venom of their hostility, increased with every diminution 
of the distance which apparently exists between their principles 
—we might well wonder at the flimsy hypocrisy, the mock soli- 
citude for the general revenue, which the ‘ory organs have mani- 
fested since ministers have obtained the envied honour of adoptin 
what, up to that period, these same Tory organs had advocated. 
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Some lifted up their eyes with affected dismay that there 
should be any loss of revenue at the outset of the experiment— 
shook their heads at the extreme jeopardy in which the country 
was plunged, because the first day of reducing the postage tax 
some hundreds per cent. brought about a decrease in the Post 
-Office receipts. Others, more wanton, mputed to Mr Hill the 
foliy of thinking that a fivefold increase of letters, which he 
deemed probable at some not distant time, was to arise on the 
first day of the change ; and though more than a fourfold increase 
actually did take place in London on that day, they impudently 
asked, “* What does this increase say for Mr Hill’s anticipations ? 
He anticipated, at least, a fivefold increase!” And now, again, 
we have heard from Tory leaders in the House of Commons (to 
serve the very same purpose) a directly contrary exaggeration ; 
we are told that the most sanguine supporters of Mr Hill’s plan 
expected, and still expect, a deficiency of a million sterling per 
annum at least. 

We can comfort any one whom statements so boldly made 
may chance to have imposed upon, by the assurance that all best 
informed and best able to judge about the matter, expected pre- 
cisely what has vp ee They expected a loss, but that only 
for a period; and the results, as far as yet ascertained, confirm 
this expectation. 

Judging from the statements which have appeared from time 
to time in the provincial papers, and from inquiries which we have 
had themeans of making, we are inclined to estimate the average in- 
crease for the whole kingdom to be, even in these early days, above 
two-fold, and steadily advancing. In many manufacturing districts 
the increase has been much greater. Should the ratio of increase 
proceed as satisfactorily as it has begun in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Post, it is thought that in a short time the reduction of 
charge will have realized an absolute profit.* How long it will be 
before the Post Office returns its million and a half of net re- 
venue, cannot at present be foreseen with any precision. "When 
a reduction was made in the coffee duties from 1s. to 6d. per 
pound, whereby in seven years the consumption increased three- 
fold, and the duty rose from 407,000. to 583,000/., as much as 
four years elapsed before the revenue reached the same point as 
previous to the reduction. According to present appearances, a 





* Of the extent of the possible and probable augmentation of correspondence, 
some idea may be conveyed by the following facts. The daily average number of 
letters before the reduction, might be estimated at 205,000. Assuming each letter to 
represent one letter writer (though, in fact, many letters often proceeded from ose 

rson), above twenty-six millions of souls daily made no use of the post. In Eng- 
and and Scotland, the proportion of daily general post letters was about one for 
every 150 individuals. In Ireland the proportions did not exceed one in 500. It is 
computed by Mr Hill that when there shall be an average of fourteen letters a-year 
to each individual in the United Kingdom, the post will again furnish its million 
and a half of net revenue. 
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much less interval than this will see the postage revenue raised 
far beyond the average of the last few years. 

The novelties introduced into the Post Office machinery,—the 
principles of prepayment and weight,—have been entirely justi- 
fied by the result, although pre-payment was introduced under 
great disadvantage, without stamps (an expedient almost essential 
to it). We have understood that, before the introduction of pre- 
payment in the London local post, the number of paid letters 
averaged but one in five; that these proportions were soon 
reversed, and at the present time the unpaid letters may be com- 
puted at about one in six. ‘Lhis is a far greater proportion than 
could have been expected, because at the eight o’clock mornin 
delivery the metropolitan receiving-houses are nearly all rw | 
and the public have no means of prepaying their letters before 
that hour. Throughout the kingdom the unpaid letters are thought 
not to average above one in seven. A few whispers of complaint 
against the double charge on unpaid letters have appeared, or f 
in Tory journals, which, from motives that are justly appreciated, 
have recanted their approval ef the measure; but the com- 
plainants should remember that unpaid letters are fairly charged 
at a higher rate, for the simple reason that they cost more to the 
Post Office. If any part of the public through wilfulness or 
neglect, by not using the most economical mode of transmission, 
necessitate the continuance of accounts with the Deputy Post- 
masters (a short account giving nearly the same trouble as a 
Jong one), it is only just that they should be made to pay the 
eost. We do not think it necessary (as at one time proposed) 
to make prepayment absolutely compulsory. It is easy to con- 
ceive cases—such as the forfeiture of an insurance, the refusal of 
a bill, &c.—where the return of a letter to the writer would 
inflict a penalty far more severe than the neglect of prepayment 
requires or warrant; and the readiness which the public have 
shown to adopt the habit of their own accord, destroys the argu- 
ment in favour of a more arbitrary regulation; but we think that 
as the number of unpaid letters decreases, the extra charge upon 
them should be raised; and we throw out for consideration whe- 
ther it would not be perfectly just that the letters, in the delivery 
of which no money is collected, should reap exclusively those 
advantages of speedy delivery which the general adoption of 
prepayment confers. We showed nearly two years ago,* from 
the 18th Report of Revenue Inquiry, that the absence of a 
money collection, when letters are delivered, makes the delivery 
twenty-eight-fold more rapid. Let the letter carrier deliver first 
the prepaid letters as speedily as circumstances admit, and let 
those only which create tardiness in the delivery be subject todelay. 





* « The London and Westminster Review,’ for April 1838, p, 263. 
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‘The substitution of the principle of charging by weight for 
the anomalous one by pieces of paper, has been attended with no 
difficulty at all to the Post Office establishment. The extent to 
which the public has availed itself of the new method may be in- 
ferred from the frequent notices in the papers of the transmission 
of all sorts of things, shoes, gloves, silk, specimens of natural his- 


tory &e. 

The intermediate change to a fourpenny rate, made expressly 
to give the officers some practice in sere Fe before the great 
influx of letters came,—a measure which the factious misrepre- 
sented, and the ignorant impertinently pronounced to be unneces- 
sary,—was fully justified by the circumstances which took place in 
London on the first night of the penny rate. Had the novel 
of weighing been deferred to that time, and so coupled wit 
a fourfold increase of letters, the whole establishment must almost 
inevitably have been thrown into disorder. As it was, not a sin- 
gle mail was dispatched one minute beyond its usual time. 

The predictien that uniformity of charge and rating by weight 
would much simplify the Post Office operations, is acknowledged 
to be completely realized. 1t is already shown that the same, or 
nearly the same, strength of establishment is able, on the new 
— to execute between a twofold and threefold amount of 

usiness. 

The change has been conducted without a single mistake, and 
in a manner highly creditable to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to his advisers, and to the executive; and all who are com- 
petent to judge of the practical difficulties attending a great 
change in a branch of the public service, which, like the Post 
Office, cannot stand still, must admit that the postage reform 
affords a complete refutation of the taunt that the Tories mono 
polize all practical dexterity of execution.* 

Our principal object in adverting to the subject just now, is to 
discuss that branch of the new arrangements which has not yet 
come into actual operation, the intended employment of stamps; a 
portion of the general Postage question which, except in the report 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Postage (and there but par- 
tially), has never been fairly placed before the public. There has 
been no lack of misrepresentation and captious objection on the 
wee of various narrow selfish interests, which dreaded distur- 

nee from the introduction of this new mode of collecting the 
Post Office revenue; and we think the Government acted judi- 
ciously in making the first trial of a cheap prepaid postage 
without the stamps, the result of which has been, that the novelty 





* We cannot but think it a false economy on the part of the Post Office, that the 

metropolitan receiving houses are left unprovided with scales. It is unjust in the 

degree to impose a penalty on parcels, the postage of whose weight is not 
correctly paid, if the means for insuring accuracy are not provided, 
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which a large part of the public were disposed to reject as 
unnecessary, they are now eager for, and impatient of not 
obtaining sooner. ‘The increased desire to correspond, under 
the encouragement of cheapness, has created in its turn the wish 
and necessity to conduct correspondence with the least possible 
trouble. 

The Post Office, even more than the public, must feel say 
the want of stamps. People now rush to pay postage as they rus 
to the pit of a theatre on a crowded night. During the last half 
hour at the principal offices, especially in Lombard street, the 
force of the Post Office for taking in letters is far overtaxed. A 
night or two after the change to a penny, we ourselves wit- 
nessed the scene at St Martin’s-le-Grand. ‘The great hall was 
nearly filled with spectators, marshalled in a line by the police, 
to watch the crowds pressing, scuffling, and fighting to get first 
to the window. ‘The superintending president of the Inland 
Office, with praiseworthy zeal, was in all quarters directing the 
energy of his officers where the pressure was greatest. Formerly 
one window sufficed to receive letters. On this evening six win- 
dows, with two receivers at each, were bombarded by applicants. 
As the last quarter of an hour approached, and the crowd still 
thickened, a seventh window was opened, and that none might 
be turned away, Mr Bokenham made some other opening, and 
took in letters and money himself. To the credit of the Post 
Office, not a single person lost the time, and we learnt that on 
this evening upwards of 3,000 letters had been posted in St 
Martin’s-le-Grand between five and six. A witness present on 
the first night of the penny post described to us a similar scene. 
When the window closed, the mob, delighted at the energy dis- 
played by the officers, gave one cheer for the Post Office and 
another for Rowland Hill. We are glad to perceive that the 
Post Office, with which the responsibility of success or failure in 
the execution of the plan really lies, seems fully alive to its obli- 
gations. 

The pressure upon all the receiving houses, both in the metro- 
polis and throughout the kingdom, has also been very great. 
One receiver in the metropolis told us that were the system to 
last, he would not retain his office for 200/. a-year. He added, 
that on the first day the letter writers scared away all his cus- 
tomers, and that he positively sold nothing. On several days he 
has taken in — 2,000 paid letters, his former average being 
about seventy. e hear that several receivers have already 
thrown up their offices. Now these are inconveniences which, 
though auguring well for the future postage revenue, should be 
got rid of as speedily as possible. ‘There is no necessity that 
penny postage should overwork the Post Office functionaries, 


— 


— 
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and inflict broken heads and limbs upon the public, whilst a com- 
plete remedy is at hand. 

There are other serious evils in a money prepayment which 
stamps would correct. Much fraud is known to be committed 
by messengers sent to prepay letters. ‘The messenger not only 
pockets the money, but destroys the letter, because the double 
postage would be permanent evidence of his dishonesty. It is 
stated as a fact, that the proportion of unpaid letters is much 
greater in the wealthy districts of the west end of the town, 
where letters are chiefly posted by messengers, than in the city 
or the poorer districts on the eastern side of London. The mer- 

: cantile classes are fully sensible of this evil. Mr Brown, the 

‘ eminent American merchant, pointed out-to the Parliamentary 
Committee that “payment in advance, if it were not made by 
means of stamps, would have the same demoralizing effect that 
now arises from entrusting young men with money; the great 
object is not to entrust with money at all.” ‘There is also much 
error, possibly fraud, in the accounts of the deputy postmasters. 
Aucoin to the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, the species 
of control exercised over the deputy postmaster is little more 
than nominal. 

‘“‘ For twenty-five successive days,” say the Commissioners in 
their Report, ‘‘ the office account, as it is called, differed from the 
charges admitted by the Deputy Postmaster, and this with refer- 
ence to towns affording the most considerable revenue, as Hull, 
Brighton, Exeter, Plymouth, Birmingham, Liverpool.” If errors 
or frauds are able to occur between the central office and the 
country offices, how much greater are the chances of it between 
two country or cross posts. The Parliamentary Committee state, 
that “frauds to a great extent might be committed without 
detection, particularly in case of any collusion existing between 
deputy postmasters in the country, whose offices are in direct 
correspondence with each other.” If the postmasters of A. and 
B. enter into a mutual compact, they may embezzle as much as 
they please of the postage on letters passing between their two 
towns, and on whieh the only accounts kept, are made and certi- 
fied by themselves. Incredible as it may seem, the reader is 
assured, and he may find conclusive evidence, that the amount of 
the postage revenue for any given time cannot be known with 
accuracy. The employment of stamps is the only secure means 

“ever suggested of ascertaining the actual amount collected, and 
uprooting all sources of fraud and error. Besides the superior 
economy to the revenue of collecting postage by means of 
stamps, the expense of which Mr Hill has satisfactorily shown to 

be less than one sixtieth of a penny per letter, while the cost 
of money payments on delivery would be at least one-tenth of a 
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penny, or six times as great,”* the public will enjoy the superior 
convenience of paying their postage at their pleasure in any 
sum and at any time, instead of paying it, without an option, in 
pence at all hours of the day. Without stamps, payment of post- 
age isa most minute operation. Assuming the number of letters 
at the present time to be about 200,000,000 per annum, the 
postage is collected in demands bearing some large proportion to 
the same number. But the richest merchant and the poorest 
individual may buy at once as many stamps as suit their conve- 
nience, and with this advantage to the revenue, that it will be 
paid in advance, not by any compulsion, but by the perfect good 
will of the people. If proper means are taken to make the 
system known and the distribution complete, the stocks likely to 
be laid in at the outset will be sufficient to influence very con- 
siderably the receipts for the first year, in which the greatest 
deficiency is likely to occur. Many other incidental public con- 
veniences (of which we shall presently speak) will be derived 
from some of the kind of stamps intended to be employed, but the 
general advantages of stamps are those which we have now stated. 
They will simplify and accelerate the posting of letters both to 
the public and the Post Office; will secure prepayment by 
relieving messengers from the temptation to purloin the postage ; 
will register accurately the receipts of the postage revenue, and 
afford, for the first time, an effectual check upon the receivers ; 
will economize the trouble of paying postage, to suit every one’s 
taste and convenience; and lastly, will effect a voluntary forestal- 
ment of the revenue. 

‘The most eligible mode of employing stamps for the purposes 
of the Post Office, has naturally formed the subject of much deli- 
beration. ‘The idea itself is by no means new. It is shown in 
M. Piron’s recent pamphlet on the French Post Office, that the 
collection of postage by means of a stamp was practised in Paris 
as early as 1653. A Mons. de Velayer obtained a privilege du 
roi to establish a private post. He placed boxes throughout 
Paris for the receipt of letters inclosed in certain stamped covers, 
which he sold for a sous a-piece. In our own times and country, 
the notion is claimed by several persons. Some years before 
Mr Hill applied the stamp to his invention of a uniform postage, 
Mr Charles Whiting printed a proposal to the Government to 
issue stamped bands, or, as he termed them, ‘* Go-frees,” which 
were intended to frank a certain weight of printed matter. My 
Hill acknowledges that he owes to Mr Charles Knight the sug» 
gestion of a postage stamp. Mr Louis, the late Superintendant 
of the Mails, says} that the principle was proposed to the Post 





* See Mr Hill’s paper ** On the Collection of Postage by means of Stamps.” 
+ Ev. 1829. 
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Office several years ago by a Mr Stead. From whatever source 
the suggestion may first have sprung, Mr Hill, in his various 
applications of it to the present purpose, has made the idea 
his own; and it would seem that after the labour of reading 
the two thousand five hundred proposals sent to the ‘Trea- 
sury, “‘my Lords” obtained from them no other modes of 
applying the postage stamp than those suggested by Mr Hill 
himself, in a paper which he printed and circulated, two months 
before the ‘lreasury Minute was issued. In this paper Mr 
Hill proposed the four kinds of stamps which the Treasury has 
directed to be prepared—stamped covers or half-sheets of paper, 
stamped envelopes, labels or adhesive stamps, and stamps struck 
on letter paper itself. The three first kinds are to be manufac- 
tured on some peculiar paper by the Government. Each has found 
among the pullie its peculiar champions, who, in too many instan- 
ces, have contended for their object with much selfishness, and still 
more perverseness and ignorance. ‘Ihe stationers, or rather certain 
paper-makers, attacked all sorts of stamps except labels. ‘They 
appealed in vain to the public against the tyrannical monopoly of 
requiring retail stationers “to sell stamped letter paper, which 
they would be compelled to purchase of a goveriment oflicc,”’ &e. 
In these statements there are almost as many misrepresentations 
as words. ‘There will be no obligation to sell stamped paper, 
except the public demand and their own interests. The paper 
will not be purchased of a government office, but wherever they 
themselves please. They foresaw that when a dozen or more 
covers could be sold in all parts of the kingdom for a penny, over 
and above the amount of the tax, the control which they had here- 
tofore exercised over the price of the single sheet of paper pur- 
chased by the poor man, was virtually gone. A Quarterly 
Reviewer, whose misrepresentations and fallacies on the subject 
of Post Office Reform have been thoroughly exposed in the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, is driven to such shifts for 
arguments against any part of the measure, that he makes it a 
practical objection to stamped writing paper “that all mankind 
must be forced to fold their letters in the same form, so that 
the stamp shall always come to the surface !” 

Mr Dickinson, a paper-maker, who wished to introduce a pe- 
culiar sort of paper manufactured by himself, insisted upon the 
exclusive use of envelopes, in which sort of stamp it happened 
that the greatest quantity of his peculiar paper weuld be con- 
sumed. One of the dangers seen lurking in labels by Mr Dick- 
inson was, that “the Postmaster, who would be required to paste 
on the stamp, might take the money and not affix the stamp.” 
The answer to which is, that the Postmaster would not be 
required to paste on the stamp, and that the purchaser could 
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either affix it himself, or see itdone. Other like frivolities were 
started—* that the stamp would not stick,” ‘that it would be 
rubbed off,” and the like. No little pains were taken to induce 
the public to array itself on one side or other of the hostile 
factions. The newspapers, especially the provincial papers, 
espoused respectively either labels or envelopes. After the Act 
was passed, at least half-a-dozen different penny editions were 
hawked about the streets, each with ‘ Notes by a Barrister,” 
advecating respectively the cause of Mr Wiggins or Mr Dick- 
inson; no one seeing that the use of all sorts was desirable, or 
at least that the public should be allowed to determine, by its 
own choice and a fair trial, which deserved the preference. 

Each kind of stamp has, in truth, its own peculiar advantages. 
The adhesive stamp has portability to recommend it; twenty 
shillings worth of postage will not weigh half an ounce, and will 
occupy searcely a perceptible space in a pocket book. Its light- 
ness is such that it hardly adds to the weight of a letter. It may 
be attached to letter paper of any kind, either before or after the 
letter is written. It saves trouble: being purchasable at the 
Post Office, it may be attached to a letter at the very time when 
the letter is wena | and a single journey to the Post Office to 
post the letter must at all events be made. One real objection 
to the exclusive use of stamped covers is, that the Post Office 
stamp, certifying the date and place of posting the letter, which 
are sometimes wanted in evidence, would upon that plan be 
affixed only to the envelope, and not to the letter it encloses. 
This objection does not apply to letters franked by the adhesive 
stamp. It is also the best suited for parcels or letters exceeding 
the lowest weight; as, on ascertaining at the Post Office the 
proper amount of postage, additional stamps may be at onee 
affixed. ‘These stamps will, moreover, be a very convenient and 
novel paper currency for sums of small amount.* Correspond- 
ents will pay small debts of pence through the medium of these 
penny stamps. You wish to order a twopenny pamphlet ora 
fivepenny newspaper; by transmitting in an envelope the re- 
quired number of stamps you effect the payment, which, for such 
sums, there are no ready means of doing at present. ‘The cost 
of manufacturing these stamps will be sufficiently low to enable 
Government to sell them, in all parts of the country, for the 
penny only; whereas the price of a single cover, including the 
penny for postage, cannot well be less than 1jd. 

The greatest recommendation of the stamped cover is the 
facility it offers to the poor man of obtaining at every Post Office 








* Indeed for any sums whatever under a pound sterling. A sheet of the adhesive 
stamps, minus two cut off, will be good paper for 1s. 10d.; a sheet minus tive will 
be good tur 18s. 7d, and so on. 
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a cheaper piece of writing paper than he has ever before been 
able to buy. Fora farthing he will buy paper sufficient for most 
of his letters. ‘This accommodation will exercise to some extent 
a beneficial influence on the habit of letter-writing and on the 
amount of postage, particularly in rural districts, where letter 
paper is now sold of a bad quality and high price at the huckster’s 
shop, which supplies the miscellaneous wants of a whole district. 
Mr J. W. Parker, the extensive publisher, pointed out to the 
Committee the manner in which the stamped covers will be used 
as trade circulars. A tradesman would print upon the inside of 
a cover a list of his goods for sale, and on the outside his own 
address, whereby he would secure to himself the exclusive use of 
it. He would then enclose these circulars to his connexions, who 
would mark against each article the quantity required, and remit 
the circular by post to the sender. An illustration of this use of 
the Stamped Cover is inserted in the Appendix to this article. 

Finally, for those who prefer to use a whole sheet of paper, or 
who prefer a stouter or thinner paper than that supplied by the 
Government, there is the stamped letter paper as suggested by 
Mr John Wood, late Chairman of Stamps and now Chairman of 
the Excise, who, during the progress of obtaining Penny Postage, 
cleared the path of many official difficulties. 

No practical obstacles will exist to obtaining any of the four 
kinds of stamps. It will doubtless be the duty of every Post 
Office to vend those manufactured by the Government. Stationers 
and licensed dealers in stamps will sell all sorts. ‘The merchant 
may purchase from a stationer his ream of stamped letter paper, 
or resort to the Post Office for covers and adhesive stamps. ‘Those 
who may not choose to lay in a stock may purchase a single 
adhesive stamp when they post their letter. In districts where 
there is no Post Office, the letter carriers should be directed to 
carry round a supply of the stamps. The apprehended forgery 
of the stamps seems to be altogether a chimera. ‘This question 
is discussed with some minuteness in one of the communications 
which obtained a premium from the Treasury. We extract 
from a copy, which has been placed at our disposal, some of the 
principal arguments. 


‘*The forgery of a penny stamp,” says the writer, ‘ does not offer 
a temptation like that of a bank note. It is not because a penny 
stamp cannot be forged, but because it cannot be forged with profit 
as well as impunity, that it is most surely protected against forgery. 
In Mr Joplin’s Essay on Banking it is stated (in the 6th edition), 
that a couple of shillings per one pound note is probably the utmost 
that the forger obtains. Seaged ank notes being thus sold for the 
tenth part of their professed value, there seems no reason for sup- 
posing that the forger of a penny stamp would be able to get more 
than the tenth part of its value. 
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‘The very cheap price at which the stamped covers (being one 
of the propesed three modes of stamps) could be sold wholesale to 
the public by the Stamp Office, seems to secure them from the 
attempts of the forger. It is calculated that the half-sheets of paper, 
together with the ——? costing the Government, say about 
fifteen a penny, could be furnished to the public at about fifteen 
for sixteen-pence, including fifteen penny postages. The forger 
selling the covers, like the bank notes, at one-tenth of their intrinsic 
value, must offer them for sale at about ten fora penny. This is a 
price which would not only deprive him of any remunerating profit 
on the sale, but prevent even the manufacture of them on a small 
scale, except at an actual loss. A wealthy capitalist may sell fifteen 
covers a penny to the Government, whilst a miserable forger in a 
garret could not make half the number at that price. To be forged 
at all they must, therefore, be forged by large capitalists. Possessing 
the dies for printing one adhesive stamp, and the necessary paper, 
one man could print by the hand press about four hundred impres- 
sions a day. By selling these at ten a penny, he would gain 
less than he would realize as an honest — The same writer, 
Mr Jop!in, says it is doubtful whether the greatest success, even in 
circulating five pound notes, wuld be found sufficient to induce 
forgers to venture upon an expenditure of 200/. The stamps I shall 
submit to your Lordships, to be produced in any numbers with 
profit, must be manufactured by machinery. A capital of 2001. 
would not nearly suffice to produce the machinery required for 
either of the two adhesive stamps, and a very much larger capital 
would be needed for the production of the stamped cover. Besides, 
5l. offers a temptation to the capitalist possessed of 200/. which a 
penny does not! 

o But objectors still urge, that the enormous consumption of these 
stamps will tempt the employment of large capital to forge them. 
Let it be granted for the sake of argument, and against all probability, 
that paper-makers with their paper-mills, engravers with their turning 
engines, printers with their printing machines, and other mechanics, 
will league together to forge the stamps. The stamp is made, but 
how is it to be disposed of? It will be seen that the risks which 
must be run, and the obstacles to be surmounted, before the stamp 
ean be uttered, constitute in themselves a very great protection. 
There are none of the facilities for uttering forged postage stamps 
which attend bank notes. A postage stamp is to be used once, and 
then done with. It will not, like a bank note, go out of your pos- 
session for awhile, and then perhaps return to you. It will not be 
taken in exchange from an accidental stranger, but bought at an 
appointed place, of an appointed person, and for an appointed 
purpose. Certain simple regulations should be established for the 
sale of these stamps, which would be a great hindrance to the utter- 
ance of counterfeits. The stamps should be retailed by all post 
offices, and the public in general, subject to fixed rules. The names 
and residences of the venders should be enrolled, and an express 
licence granted for selling postage stamps. The price of the licence 
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should be ery small, even if sold at all, so as to be no impediment 
whatever to the sale of stamps. It should be renewable at certain 
periods, like the licences of appraisers and hawkers ; and the vendors 
should be ordered to expose it publicly in the windows of their 
shops. Persons selling without a licence to be subject to a penalty. 
The stock of the licensed vendors would also be subject to unex- 
pected visits and oe seme from the Stamp Office authorities. It 
cannot be supposed that any one would forge postage stamps for his 
own exclusive use—they would be forged for general sale. The 
offer of sale could only be made to the licensed vendors or the post- 
masters, unless we are to conceive that the forger would prowl 
about the country like the vendors of smuggled goods, to offer them 
indiscriminately to the public, in the full knowledge that the very 
act of doing so, particularly with stamped covers and adhesive 
stamps, would subject him at once to the suspicion of their forgery. 
The public sympathy towards smuggled goods would not extend to 
forged stamps. A purchaser of smuggled silk or tobacco is liable 
to no detection, which the buyer of a forged stamp would be. 

‘‘It may be objected, that forged receipt stamps are sold, and 
even, it is supposed, by the licensed vendors. This may be true, 
yet it is pretty certain that forged postage stamps would not, because 
they differ from receipt stamps and bank notes in the facility and 
opportunity they offer of detecting their genuine character. A receipt 
stamp is used by private individuals, and never seen by the authori- 
ties, except by some very rare accident indeed. A bank note 
circulates for months and years before it reverts to the party which 
issued it. But there are two parties to the use of the postage stamp ; 
the one the private individual, the other the public functionary— 
the letter-writer and the Post Office. As soon as the postage stamp 
leaves the private hand, it undergoes a public examination, even 
though a hasty one, first, by the postmaster who receives it, and next 
by him who delivers it. Here is a tribunal at which its accuracy 
will be immediately tested. It is obvious that a forged postage 
stamp could not remain undiscovered for a week after it was issued. 
The easy and ready means which the postage stamp affords of 
tracing all the parties through whose hands it may have passed is 
another protection against forgery. This circumstance prevents the 
forgery of the bank notes of value. In passing even a five-pound note 
it is customary to indorse it with the name and address of the party 
who issues ii. Few five-pound notes are forged in consequence, 
compared with the forgery of one-pound notes, to which the indorse- 
ment is not so habitually applied. Thus, although the premium to 
forge a valuable note is more tempting, its forgery is coupled with a 
larger risk, which protects it. It appears in the Appendix to the 
Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners, that the number 
of forged notes (being of five pounds’ value and upwards) presented 
at the Bank of England during a period of eight years (from 1830 
to 1837, both years inclusive) amounted to no more than 2,873, 
— an average of only 361 a-year. The risk of detection being 
equal in forging five-pound notes and peuny stamps (in reality the 
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tisk with the penny stamps is the greater), and the prizes being so 
disproportionable, it certainly seems fair to infer that not 2,873 
forgeries of penny stamps will be detected in the same space of time. 
I beg your Lordships to reflect how easily such forgeries may be 
traced, and detection insured. A forged stamp is discovered at the 
Post Office ; the letter is stopped and opened, and the writer’s name 
and address discovered, or if there be no address, the letter is 
delivered, and the receiver tells the name and address of his corre- 
spondent ; that person is required to state where he bought the stamp ; 
perhaps he has forgotten or refuses to answer ; in either case, and in 
the latter especially, he raises suspicions which should place him 
under surveillance. He would not run the risk of a second detec- 
tion. But he bought them at sucha Post Office, or of such a licensed 
vendor. The fact thus brought home would in that case he evidence 
of a guilty collusion, because a forged cover or label could only have 
come into the possession referred to in defiance of orders. The little 
medicine stamps, some of which cost> above two and even four 
shillings, offer some premium to forge them; but the certainty of 
tracing the fraud to the guilty party, if the forgery be found out, 
amply protects them, and even the common newspaper stamp, though 
nothing could be easier than the forgery of the latter, so as to battle 
official detection; yet a forgery of the newspaper stamp has never, 
I believe, been discovered, or even — The medicine stamp 
has been forged only in Germany, where means of printing them 
exist. In addition to all these safeguards, the number of letters 
passing through the Post Office, if disproportioned to the issue of 
stamps (facts easily ascertained), would at once awaken suspicion, 
and put the authorities on the watch for offenders.” 


Complaints have been rather unreasonably made at the delay 
which has taken place in producing the stamps. No step could 
have been taken before the loth of October, which was the last 
day fixed for receiving proposals. After that period two thousand 
six hundred plans submitted to the ‘Treasury had to be examined 
and discussed. This cannot have been either a light labour or 
an agreeable one, if the proposals which have been published ‘in 
the newspapers are a specimen of the whole, and would seem to 
have been as unprofitable as tedious. At least two months were 
lost by this step. But it appears to us that no time has since 
been lost. When the kinds of stamps had been chosen, the 
modes of making them had to be arranged, designs to be pro- 
cured, the engraving to be executed, machinery to be inquired 
after, and some kinds of it to be expressly made, experiments to 
be tried in paper-making, aud a number of petty details to be 
superintended, inconceivable but by those whose duty it was to 
wade through them. It is an every-day business to get a thou- 
sand impressions from a plate or die, but it is a complete novelty 
to determine the best means of insuring a daily supply certainly 
of half a million, probably of a million or more. We hear hopes 
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expressed that the stamps will be ready before the end of March, 
and we know that every exertion is made to produce them as 
speedily as possible. 

Though many sorts of stamps have been talked about, few 
designs have actually been prepared; of those which were sub- 
mitted by Mr Sievier the eminent sculptor, and by Mr C. Whiting, 
to whom one of the premiums was awarded, we have been so 
fortunate as to obtain specimens, which we have placed in the 
Appendix to this article.” We have understood that Mr Chever- 
ton, another of the successful competitors, in a plan full of ori- 
ginality in other respects, recommended an embossment of a 
female head of the greatest beauty, to be executed by Mr Wyon, 
and stamped by a peculiar machinery of Mr Cheverton’s own, 
which would perform the process with great rapidity. 

It has always been contended that beauty of design and work- 
manship is one of the best securities against forgery. ‘This is at 
last felt even by the Directors of the Bank of England, and a 
new bank note is in preparation from a design by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, to be engraved by J. H. Robinson, and is expected 
to contain every beauty which art is capable of giving to it. 
What will be in this respect the character of the postage stamps, 
may be inferred from the artists who are employed in the pro- 
duction of them. We need only mention the names of W. Mul- 
ready, W. Wyon, J. Thompson, C. Heath. The idea of calling 
jn the powers of art as auxiliary to the philanthropic agency of 
the Penny Post is a happy one. Such an opportunity of spreading 
models of beauty over the whole face of the country (we might 
almost say the world), and among all classes of the people, a 
never occurred before in the history of mankind. Never before 
has artist had so glorious a host of spectators for his efforts, and 
the distribution off hundreds of millions of a beautiful object can 
not be without its effect on the education of the public taste. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not have selected four artists 
more suitable for his purpose. ‘The designs on the die in the 
hands of Mr Wyon, and on the plate in the hands of Mr Charles 
Heath, have been stated to be the head of the Queen. Mr Wyon’s 
die is, we presume, intended for the letter paper, and Mr Heath’s 
plate for the adhesive stamp. A forgery of the work of either of 
these distinguished artists, to deceive (as it must do to be effectual) 
an experienced eye, would be a work we should very well like to 
behold. The mechanical execution, both in stamping and 





* Mr Charles Whiting has requested us to explain that his paper, which the Lords 
of the Treasury thought worthy of remuneration, consisted of practical suggestions for 
carrying out Mr Hill’s plan of penny postage, illustrated by numerous specimens of 


the graphic art, which the peculiar nature of his establish bled him to ex- 





hibit. A few only of these specimens are given here. He wishes it also clearly to 
be understood that not being an engraver himself, none of these ingenious specimens 
were executed by himself, but under his direction. 
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printing, will, it is fair to suppose, do justice to the per- 
formances of these artists, and such processes have of course been 
adopted as to ensure perfect identity in the numerous dies and 
plates which will be necessarily wanted. Of Mr Mulready’s 
design, which is confided to Mr John Thompson, we can speak 
in the highest terms. In less than half the.usual space for the 
face of a letter, the artist has placed groups of upwards of forty 
figures. In the centre is Britannia in the act of dispatching four 
winged messengers. ‘The figures on each side of her are groups 
emblematical of British commerce, and communication with all 
parts of the world. On the right are East Indians on elephants, 
directing the embarkation of merchandize ; next Arabs, with 
camels laden; next, Chinese; on the left, American Indians con- 
cluding a treaty, and Negroes packing casks of sugar. The 
whole design occupies rather more than an inch in width along 
the face of an ordinary envelope. In what may be called the 
foreground on the one side, a young man is reading a letter to 
his mother, whose clasped hands express her emotion at its con- 
tents; on the other side, is a group of three figures, each one 
eagerly pressing around to read, or at least catch a sight of 
the welcome letter. The whole conception forcibly tells its 
story, and suggests emotions of gratitude at the universal bless- 
ings that flow from unfettering correspondence, which is but 
speech by means of written characters. As a work of art, in 
respect of composition and characteristic portraiture, it is emi- 
nently successful. The national peculiarities of attitude and 
costume, though expressed by outline only, are so well pre- 
served that each group may be instantly recognised. he 
whole design is like a pen-and-ink sketch by a distinguished 
artist, as far removed as possible from the common-place designs 
usually employed in analogous cases. And considering the small 
space, the mode of printing to be employed, and other circum- 
stances necessarily fettering the artist’s powers, we think that 
artists and the webile will agree with us, that Mr Mulready has 
produced the very best work of art consistent with the conditions 
within which by the nature of the case he was confined. . 





APPENDIX. 


1. Plate showing the multiplication of the same design by Messrs Perkins 
Process. 
2. Stamp proposed by Mr Sievier. 
3. Stamps proposed by Mr Whiting. 
4. Illustration of the use of the Stamped Covers as a Mercantile Circular. 
Vor. XXXII. No. II. 2L 
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Nos. 1 & 2--SPECIMENS 


Of Relief Engraving, printed by the Letter-Press, in 
imitation of Copper-Plate, consequently each of the prin- 
ciples of that process are reversed, and the Plates are 
capable of being multiplied, by Stereotyping, ad infinitum. 


No. 3--SPECIMENS 
Of Relief Compound Plate Printing by Machinery. 


These Plates are almost indestructible, and impressions 
are produced at the rate of 800 Sheets per hour; thus 240 
Stamps on a Sheet would produce, by one Machine and 
two Boys, about 1,500,000 per diem. 


No. 4—SPECIMENS 


Of Patent dry Coloured Embossing, and dry Stamping 
without Colours, as practised at the Stamp Office. 
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Tuis design proposes to prepare 
Stamps with an Emsossep subject 
in the centre, such subject to be 
the Head of her Majesty, the 
Royal Arms, or any other device ; 


the stamp surrounding the emboss- 





ment to be printed in rwo or more 
coLours, the design or pattern of 
the stamp being susceptible of any variation.— 

In preparing this design, the inventor, Mr. Sievier, stated, 
that he had two objects in view; first, to secure (as much 
as the subject would admit of) the Revenue from fraud by 
imitations of the stamp, and secondly, a rapid and cheap mode 
of providing for any possible required consumption. The first 
object, Mr. Sievier considered, would in a great measure, be 
effected by the complicated nature of the work, requiring as it 
would the combined efforts and skill of the Die Sinker, the Engine 
‘Turner, and the Mechanic, to perfect a copy. The second object, 
Mr. Sievier proposes to obtain by a machine which he has con- 
structed, which will print with such rapidity and certainty, that he 
would undertake to deliver One Million impressions daily at very 
small cost, for instance if it were determined to so place the stamps 
of the above size on sheets of paper, so that the letter when folded 
should bear the impression on the outside, the cost of production 
should not exceed £30. per million, or 9d. per thousand, but if 
small separate stamps composed of an embossed centre and engraved 
border, gummed and attached to the letter after it was folded, 
the printing should not exceed 13d. per thousand, or £6. 5s. per 
million. One other advantage was suggested by the plan, that of 


determining the cost of propucine the stamp to Government. 
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Sneakers, 85 et seg.; Green Linnet, | Postage Stamps, 491 ; necessity for, 495 





86 et seq. ; the Jolly Shearers, 87 et 
seq.; Erin’s Green Shore, 89; the 
Wandering Maid, 91 et seg.; the 
Groves of Blackpool, 92 ad 94; Gregg 
and Maguire, 95 et seq.; O’ Reilly’s 
Frolies, 96 et seg. ; allusions to the 
O'Neill, Charles II, James II, the 
Young Pretender, Daniel O’Connell, 
and Queen Victoria, 98; the Rock 
of Cashel, 99 et seg. ; evidences of the 
nature of Whiteboyism, 100, 


Napoleon, Buonaparte ballads relative 
to, 86; his history, 107. 


oO. 
O'Connell, ballads in praise of, 89, 90, 
93, 99, 100, 


| A 

Parker, Martin, see Robin Hood, 489. 

Parley, Peter, see Literature of Child- 
hood, 149. 

Pedro, Don, the Cruel, see Spanish 
Ballads, 316 et seq. 

Pembroke, Earl of, 429 ad 431. 

People, Heads of the, 162; the French 
writers on, 163; La femme comme il 
faut of De Balzac, 164; his L’Epicier, 
165, 166; the Law Student, by E. de 
la Bédollierre, 167; the Grisette, by 
Jules Janin, ib.; the Literary Ad- 
venturer, by M. Alberic, ib.; the 
Lord and Lordling, by Kenny Mea- 
dows and Douglas Jerrold, 170; les 
Duchesses, by M. de Courchamps, ib. ; 
Monthly Nurse, French, by Madame 
de Bawr—English, by Leigh Hunt, 
ib.; les Femmes Politiques, by Le 
Comte Horace de Viel Castel, ib. ; 
Midwife, by L, Roux, 171; the Com- 
mon Informer, ib, et seq.; Irish Pea- 
sant, by Lover and Kenny Meadows, 
172; Wm. Howitt’s English Peasant 
Kenny Meadows’s illustration to it, 
ib. et seqg.; the Commercial Travel- 
ler, 173, 174; L. Roux’s Physician, 
176; Parish Beadle, by C. Webb, 
176; illustration of Spoilt Child, 177; 
the Family Governess, 177. 

Percy, his ‘ Reliques’ put forth in 1765, 

03. 








et seq.; origin of, 497; various kinds, 
498 et seq.; arguments against the 
forgery of, 500 et seq.; causes of delay 
in their preparation, 503 ; the designs 
for, 504 ad fin. 


Pretender, partiality of the Whiteboys 


to the, 70; popular song in favour of, 
73, 74; cause of the, supported by 
court of Rome, 76 ; allusion to, as de- 
liverer of Ireland, 98. 


R. 


Richter, Jean Paul, Carlyle’s resem- 


blance to, 9; their views in common 
of human life, 10; distinctions be- 
tween the two, 11] 


Robin Hood, 425; Fordun’s account of, 


426 et seq.; Bower's account of, 428; 
ballad stanzas on, entitled ‘ A Lytell 
Geste of “* Fytte’’ the first ; at Barns- 
dale’ —his devotion —story of the 
stranger knight, 445 et seq. ; ‘‘ fytte” 
the second—the abbot of St Mary’s— 
the knight and the abbot—the knight 
journeying to Barnsdale, 452 et seq. ; 
“fytte” the third—loan of Little 
John to the sheriff—the sheriff's cook 
—the sheriff a prisoner, 457 et seg. ; 
—‘ fytte” the fourth—the two blacke 
monkes— their entertainment — the 
knight's arrival, 464 et seq.; * fytte” 
the fifth—the sheriff of Nottingham— 
the fight—the castle ef Sir Richard at 
the Lee, 469 et seqg.; ‘“‘fytte” the 
sixth—the castle beset by the sheriff 
—surprising of the knight—his lady’s 
application to Robin Hood — the 
knight rescued, 471 et seq.; ‘“fytte” 
the seventh—the king’s coming—the 
king foiled—the king’s disguise— 
meeting with Robin Hood—recogni- 
tion of the king—treaty of peace, 474 
et seq. ; ‘* fytte”’ the eighth—the king 
goes to Nottingham—Robin Hood’s 
discomfort at court—return to Barns- 
dale—death—grave, 479 et seq. ad 
487; plays on, 488 ad fin. 

Roden, Earl of, 69. 

Roux, L., see Heads of the People, 
171, 176. 











S. 

Savonarela, character of, 26. 

Selby, illustrations of British Ornitho- 
logy, 386, 399. 

Shakspere, 44. 

Shenstone, 103. 

Sherwood, Mrs, see Literature of Child- 
hood, 154. 

Sievier, Mr, see Postage Stamps, 504. 

Smirke, his designs to Arabian Nights, 
136. 


Lockhart, 303; their beginning, 304 ; 


INDEX. 





their character, 304, 305; the Lamen- | 


tation of Don Roderick on the Banks 
of the Guadalete, 306 ef seq.; Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, 307 et seq.; the 
Seven Heads, 311 et seg.; the Cid, 
312 et seg.; Don Pedro the Cruel, 
316 et seqg.; proclamation of Henry of 





vii 


Nights, 111 (note); station in India, 
123 (note). 


Victoria, Queen, Ballads in honour of, 
87, 92, 96, 99, 100. 

Viel-Castel, Le Comte Horace de, see 
Heads of the People, 170. 

Voltaire, his Authorship of Eastern 
Tales, 104; see also Carlyle. 


> | Von Hammer, his Discovery about the 
Spanish Ballads, translated by J. G. | 


Arabian Nights, 135. 


Ww. 
Warton, 104. 


| Webb, C., see Heads of the People, 176. 


Trastamara, 318 et seq.; the Lord of | 


Butrago, 319 et seg.; Count Alarcos 
and the Infanta Solisa, 320, 321; the 
Moorish portion of the, 322; the sere- 


nade, ‘ Nicentras du:sme mi se ora,’ | 


323 et seq. 
Stanley, Rev. E., Familiar History of 
Birds, 392. 


T. 
Talfourd, Mr Sergeant, Ion, 402 ad 405. 
Temminck, Manuel d’ Ornithologie, 377, 
382. 
Thierry, M. Augustin, see Robin Hood, 
426. 


Torrens, Henry, his preface to Arabian 








White, see British Birds, 373, 383. 

Whiteboys, commencement in 1760, 69; 
apology for outrage to ke found in the 
songs and ballads of, 70; partiality to 
the Pretender and the French, id.; 
origin, 77; insurrection in 1761, im- 
mediate causes of, 78 ; elegies to the 
memory of, 79 et seq.; universal feel- 
ing, 80; outrage some years ago by, 
81 ad 84; political feelings of, 94 ; 
opposed in principles to the Catholic 
church, 96; feeling towards the 
Queen, 98; the producers of the con- 
—— of, 100; religious aspect of, 
0 


Whiting, Mr Charles, see Postage 
Stamps, 497, 504. 


% 
Yarrell, see British Birds, 373 et seq. 
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